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or THE 

FAMINE CO'-MMtSSION. 



PART L 
Preliminary, 

Instructions of the Secretar^ of State and Government of India. — Arrangement of the Reporr. —Geographical 

1 Sketch of India- — Population and Climate, 

1. The Pespatch the Secretary of State for India which, directed the appoint- summary of 
ment of our Commission thus stated the- general object which he had in view. Secretary of 

Xt is evident that the protection of the people of India from the effects of the State's 
" uncertainty of the seasons will constitute in the future no inconsiderable portion jjj^^oth 
<# of the work of the Government. It is therefore a duty to collect with the j**, 1878. 
" utmost care all information which may assist future administrator^ in the task of Pari, 5. 
*' limiting the range or mitigating the intensity of these calamities." It was 
pointed out i^hat information was required principally on two classes of' subjects. 
X)f these one would include all that related to the? measures to be adopted where p^ rfiU g 
severe scarcity or famine had actually arisen, and would involve an inquiry into , the 1 
results of past experience as to the best system of famine-relief, with special 
reference to such topics as the size and class of relief-works, the nature of the 
tests to be employed, the amount of wage, the quantity of food necessary to sustain p argr la 
health and strength hi famine-labourers, and the conditions under which Govern- 
ment might interfere with the ordinary course *of trade in the supply of food 
in a tract suffering from famine. The other part of the Commission's inquiry p ^ 
was to be directed to /the question "how far it is possible for Government, 
" by its action, to diminish the severity of famines, or to place the -people in a p&ra n 
c< better condition for enduring them." Under this head, the nature and extent ara * 
of the protection ta be obtained ftpm increased! irrigation and from improved com- Paras. 12-14* 
munications, the manner and degree in which they can properly be extended, and 
the question how far the saving in relief-expenditure might justify the con- 
struction of works not otherwise remiinerative, wfre indicated as topics especially 
deserving ot careful consideration, Attention was directed to opinions which had 
been expressed that the effect of the tenure prevalent in Madras was to discourage 
,the construction of wells, and that in some parts of the Deccan 1 the progress of p ara , 19] 
irrigation had been impeded by the poverty of the ryots ; and to the importance of* 
ascertaining how far the facts supported such views* , , * • 

%s The Government of India, when appointing the Commission, somewhat ampMej^i^^] 1 ^ 
the instructions conveyed in the despatch of the Secretary, 0^ State* and indicia tlk^kttm^ 
with ^niore, distinctness several topics which it was especially desirable thftt^ fro (PpbUcV 
Commission should investigate. % ■ * ^U^>\v ' 1 • ^1?! ' 

3^ Pi^st, attention was drawn to the possible existence of peculiar!^ iid.Tti&c^ JSSrf^aSSr 
administrative system of particular Provinces, which might tend to assUtrotf, retard Effect of 
the actioin of Government in its struggle with famine* With regarcl totha rcsidte* local in- 
of famink' it was pointed out that, though it might be .im^ossibK to' ascertain, fences, 
exactly Uhe extent of the mortality directly attributable M fatnire, thi Cominission Pata * 3 - 
might /obtain fairly trustworthy information as t0 :i&e classes and* sex€&~Vhich 
esped&Uy suffered, the, effect of famine on the birth-rate of the teountry, and 
generally "how far local influences, peculiarities of administration or tenure, climate, Pah^*. 
soil, water, density of population, systems of cultivation,- &c; have tended to 
mitigate or intensify the inevitable effects of famine." Jft Was also remarked 
that the inquiry into the alleged unwillingness of the Madras ryot to expend money Para. 5. 
on means of irrigation, by reason of the* ryotwari tenure, might be extended so 
as to embrace other analogous questions, and that the task of the Commissioners 
would not be completely discharged unless they considered such matters as the com- 
parative power of the agricultural population in different Provinces to resist the 
effects of drought, their comparative wealth, stnd the relation, in each case, of their 
well-being to the varying forms of land-tenure. 

Wt,P. 1398. A 
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Agricultural 
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Communica- 
tions. 
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4. As regards the system of relief, after observations as to the jcommonly accepted 
necessity for applying tests of some kind before giving relief, and reference to the 
importance of determining what those'tests should be and how they should be applied, 
the attention of the Commission was specially directed to the opinion 1 at which 
the Government arrived after the femine of 1874, « that larg6 works were suitable at 
" an early stage of distress, and smaller works subsequently; as the necessity for 
" them arises and to the policy, laid down in the Viceroy's Idinute of 12th August 
1877> that H at the beginning of a famine, relief employment, at a subsistence-rate 
%% of Wage, should, be provided on large fully supervised works which will be of 
" permanent use to the country and the Commission was desired to report whether 
the experience of recent famines had tended to confirm or modify the policy thus 
defined, and especially whether small works near the people'* homes may, under 
any and what circumstances, be accepted as a part of the relief system. Further, 
in connexion with this branch of the subject, many points were noticed relating to the 
system of relief to be followed in the future, and particularly that of the proper 
extent and limitation of the duty of the Government in respect to the supply, 
importation, and distribution of food required for districts Suffering from famine. 

5. With regard to the second branch of the inquiry, it was pointed out that the 
questions of the degree in which irrigation may be looked upon as an efficient 
protection, of what has been or can be done by Government in this direction, of 
the actual effect of existing irrigation, and of the influence of forests on the rain* 
fall and the denudation Of the soil, had led to much controversy ; and the Government 
desired that the whole subject should be exhaustively treated, special notice being 
taken of any defects of administration that may have contributed to retard the 
extension of irrigation in the less successful works of this nature. 

6. Another field of inquiry suggested was that of practical improvements in agri- 
culture, and of the best means of giving an impetus to the efforts of the State to 
encourage this branch of national industry. 

7. With regard to communications, We were desired to submit any information 
that might assist the Government in regulating its action as to the extension of railways, 
and in judging of the practicability of improving or adding to the internal water 
communications; the reduction of cost of transport obtaifted by these xnpans being 
of primary importance in the distribution of food supplies. Attention was also 
directed to the difficulties which, during the recent famines, arose from the inade- 
quacy of the existing railway staff and ^rolling-stock wheii subject to the abnormal 
pressure • to whieh fai&iae times necessarily give rise, and some other details of 
railway management,, / / 

8. The' Commission was further reminded of the recent declarations of the Govern- 
ment of India, that in future the responsibility for outlay occasioned by famine 
relief should primarily devolve on the Provincial Governments,, and suggestions were 
invited for developing and facilitating the execution of the policy of the Government 
of India in this direction. , , 

9. Inquiry was also suggested as to any light which the history of the distress 
of 1877-78 in the North-Western Provinces might throw dn the question of famine 
relief, more particularly with reference to the expediency of supplementing Relief 
based on works by a proper system of village inspection, and of strengthening the 
subordinate civil district, agency for this purpose at a very early stage of threatened 
ikmh&m cenfcral scarcity. # 

10. Agrfcl^t|iral statistics, — gratuitous relief and the restrictions under whidh it can 
be safely give \ — emigration, — suspension and remission of revenue, — deficiencies in 
the existing, district Organization with regard to the supervision of relief,—fand the 
relations tofye observed with Native States in famine management, are amo^ig other 
topics expressly brought to the £6mmission s notice. 

We of in- *k We considered that it #ould be impossible to deal in any satisfactory m&uner 
quiriesby" "with the varied and difficult subjects thus proposed for our consideration without 
the Commit further information, more detailed and exact than could be collected from t lie 
$iov. \ Government records at our command. As to many subjects no information waJ? 

available; as to many others such information as could be had was deficient in 
accuracy or completeness, and light could be thrown on them only by means of 
direct inquiry from the classes of persons conversant with each. We thought, accord- 
ingly, that the first step towards a proper fulfilment of the duty laid upon us was 
to ascertain, with all the fulness and exactness of which the case admitted, the facts 
with which we had to deal, and the opinions of qualified persons upon them. A 
carefully-considered series of inquiries was therefore drawn out, and each of the 



Provincial 
responsi- 
bility. 
Paras. }5, * 
16. 

Recent dis- 

$forlh- 

Provinces.., 
Paras. 17-19. 

Miscella- 
neous 

Paras. 2Q, 
21, 22, 



entrust the „ 

to the officials most competent to give val Me and "{rustwortny xepttw,-- ^^ 
invite qualified non-official persons also to co-opfcrate hx lite manner. The iitforma-* 
tion thus collected has furnished us with much very valuable knowledge as to the 
material condition of the people, and in many important directions serves as the basis of 
that portion of our Report which deals with the administration of famine relief, ' ; 

12. The Commission decided to supplement and complete these inquiries by visiting 
•the several Provinces in turn, and there holding personal communication with some' 

of the best-informed local officials or other persons of weight. The oral evidence, 
thus taken, both as to the management of famine-relief and as to general adminis^ 
tration, supplies another principal part~ of the bo£y of authority on which, we have* 
formed our opinions as to the condition of the inhabitants, the best means of counter-^ 
acting the results of famine, and generally of promoting the well-being of the country ^ 

13. With a view to the more thorough investigation of the various matters conncctedf 
with irrigation, especially in Orissa and Madras, to which the attention of the Com- 
mission had been partictdarly directed, we considered it desirable that a Committee; 
of specially-selected officers should conduct an inquiry on the< spot ; and the Report 
submitted by them throws great light on these subjects. 

i 

14. Before proceeding further in the discussion of the questions referred to us, it 
will be convenient to state the order and general manner in which we propose to d<jal 
with them. We shall first gpve a concise sketch of the geography, population, and 
climate of British India, indicating generally the degree in which each part of the 
country is exposed to famine. Next we shall treat of the measures to be adopted for 
famine relief, prefacing our conclusions and recommendations by a concise historical 
review of past famines and the measures adopted to meet them. We shall then deal 
with the inquiry (to use the words of Lord Salisbury's despatch) "I19W far it is possible, 
" for Government by its action to diminish the severity of famines, or to place the 1 ' 
" people in a better condition to endure them." This part of our Beport will be 
prefaced b~ n - !°°lcountof the country in relation to the social and economical 
con flv ^ v V * *! S ™ e ^ orm °^ administration, the progress of material improve- 
ment ' * \jiuottl subjects, on the consideration of which our teply to this part 
of tho'xJ^^; * ^ t- lS> ajbased* The Eeport will be accompanied by a detailed history • 
of all the past I&L Regarding which sufficient records exist, a model famine code, 
and appendices cohtaitfing a collection of discussions on certain* topics which call 
for fuller consideration than would have been convenient in the Report, and selections 
from the evidence and documents of which we have ^piade use. 



15. The total area of British India is about 1| million squdre miles, and the popu- 
lation 240 millions. Of this nearly 600,000 square miles, containing a, population 
estimated at 50 millions, belong to the Native States not under British administration ; 
the remainder, about 900,000 square miles, with 190 millions of people, is under 
direct Britishl ale, 

16. The distribution of area and population among the principal provinces under 
British administration is shown below : — 

Area in Population 
"Square Miles. in Millions. 

"Bengal, with Assam - 200,000 65 

Madras - - 140,000 31f 

Bombay - - - 77,000 14£ 

Sindh - * - 47,000 2 

North-West Provinces and 

Oudh - ~ a 105,000 42 

Punjab , - - - / 105,000 



British Provinces 



Native States 
administered by 
British officers. 



Central Provinces - - 85,000 

Burmah * - - 90,000 

^Ajmir and Coorg - - 4,000 

> Mysore * - . 29,000 

Berar- - - „ 18,000 



853,000 , l$3f 



47,000 — r' H 

Total - - - 900,000 ' 191 

A 2 — — 



chief Na\ 



gtates of Eajputana 

Do. of ;Central India and Bnndelkhand 
Hyderabad (Nbsam) - - 
Baroda - 

Native States in Bengal (chiefly Hill States) 
Do. Madras - - 
vDe. Bombay - - , 
Do. the North- West Provinces 
Do. Punjab 
Do, . Central Provinces 

Total 



nor &SAX f 


V*rtn iilnt inn 


Square JMilcs* 


in Millions* 


- 131,000 


10 


- 89,000 




- 80,000 


9 


4,000 


2 




2 


- 10,000 


3f 


- 66,000 


6| 


5,000 




- 115,000 


5f 


* 29,000 


1 


- 575,000 


49 



Tracts in lb. In considering the obligation to provide relief and protection from famine 
wMcb m f or the population of India, it must be borne in mind that the responsibility does 
wrmoe^V^ nofc res * on ^ e British Government as regards the yast area under Native rulers, 
^^pon. 3 Cashmere, Rajputana, Central India, the Native States in Guzerat and the Southern 
s.biefc* Maratta country, and the territories of the Nizam, have all in various years suffered 
^Hevi>g f roI ^ the visitation of famine, in the relief of which the British Government has 
famue. f k eea ^ a jj^rpose otherwise than by advice, except where the adminis- 

tration haS temporarily passed into its own hands. Moreover several of the earlier 
famines recorded in the historical part of our Report occurred in provinces which 
iwere not at the time under British rule. The districts in the Deccan in which 
drought has most frequently caused anxiety to the Government and called for 
measures 6f relief, came under British administration " t * ;nrts of the 

North-Western Provinces which -famine has repea/ ® P* a ' i 1 1 * 6r 
conquered in 1801 and. 1803. The cession of the g Q^ re fcb*^ * 
from 1803. Bellary and Cuddapah, with* the Carn&ti^^a dates f 1 [ M ^Zsb of 
Madras, were ceded at the beginning of the centui eas t cg&f \; ^S^unexed in, 
1824. The Central Provinces passed under British aZ atu XT; ^9^J cession! 
in 1818, partly by lapse in 1854. The coast territory between the Mahanadi andj 
the Kistna rivers, knqwn as the Northern Circars, was ceded in 1760 ; and the govern*, 
ment of Bengal was : not formally undertaken by the British until 1772. The Punjabi 
was not annexed till 1848, nor Oudh till 1856. * j 
Temperature/ 19- India may be Approximately described as lying half to the north and half to) 
the south of the tro|>ic^ The whole country, excepting a comparatively small fraction 
of mountain, is subject to very great summer heat. k In the southern half, though the! 
maximum heat is less than in the north, the winter portion of the yn«* much lessij 
cold, so thatHhe climate has generally a tropical character throughout the year, 
modified to some' extent by the elevation of the central region of high land which 
rises to about 2^000 feet above the sea, .while the provinces of the north have a distinct 
season of winter cold, when the climate is that of the warmer temperate zone. 
Geograpii/:,/ 20. The Northern Provinces of British India occupy a great unbroken plain which 
The nofft^ extends from the Himalaya mountains to the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal, andl 
a^tbe* * s traverse ^ by the Rivers Ipdusand Ganges and their tributaries. Of the central and) 
centr^ southern region the larger part consists of a hilly plateau or table-land, roughlv 
elevated triangular in shape, which projects into the Indian Ocean. Of the western flank o| 
platean. this plateau, the southern half forms the mountains known as the Western Ghats 
which rise abruptly from the sea to an elevation that seldom exceeds 4,000 feet, thougfc 
the Nilgiri mountains, near the southern end of the range, rise to 8,000 feet ; and thi 
northern lia^f constitutes the Ar£vali hills, which separate Rajputana from the plaii 
of the Indus, The eastern margin is less sharply defined, is less m elevation, and has 1 
greater breadth of lowlyingland between its foot and the sea; the southern partij 
known as the ^Eastern Ghats, and on the north it merges in the hills of Western Bengal! 
'The northern border of the plateau is still less sharply defined, and gradually decline, 
in the northwest* where it breaks up into small hills, and the line which separates i 
from the great northern plain can hardly be distinguished. 1 
ijtitude of 21* The average altitude of this central plateau is about 1,500 feet above the m 
the $ate*u, being greatest in the SQuth, where, in the Province of Mysore, it rises to 3,000 fee 
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and generally greater on the west than on the east, sq that nearly all the larger 
rivers-*the Karen, EListnah, Goclavari, and Mahanadi— run off to the eastward, the* 
Tapti and Narbada alone flowing to the west. 

22. The territories of the Punjab occupy the north-western angle of the great The Punjab 
plain, and extend along the Himalaya west of the Jumna, up to the frontier of J^Siadh. 
Afghanistan, also stretching southward a little beyond the point where the fire 

rivers which give the name to the province unite in the Indus, The tract lying 
along the foot of the Himalaya is well watered, but the rain-fall everywhere decrease^ 
as the mountain range is more distant. In the southern districts between the Satlej 
and the- Jumna there is barely sufficient rain for agricultural purposes, and here 
the failure of the ibonsoon has frequently involved the country in droughts. TJiq 
districts west of the Satlej at a distance from the northern mountains are still mOre^ 
deficient in rain, and rely tor their cultivation almost exclusively on artificial irrigation ;/ 
they are from this cause to a great extent uncultivated, for though the soil is believed, 
to be fertile if supplied with irrigation, and the many large rivers that traverse thq 
country afford abundant water, it has till now been but partially utilised. Between 
the Punjab and the sea lies Sindh, a country almost wholly without rain, and almost 
entirely dependent on artificial irrigation from the Indus for its agriculture and its 
power to support its scanty population. But here, as in the Southern Punjab, the 
supply of river water is not liable to such serious failure as to produce general loss 
of the crops, and famine from drought is hardly known. 

23. The North- Western Provinces and Oudh form the upper part of the great The North- 
plain of the Ganges to the west of Bengal, and lie between the Himalaya mountain^ Western 
and the hilly border of the central plateau, the northern margin of which comprises ^ q D u X 
parts of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and Ifcajputana. The average rain-fall increases 

as we pass from west to east, and also as the Himalaya is approached. In the tract 
lying along the foot of the mountains much rice is grown, and it is subject to 
severe losses of its crops, and has at various times suffered considerably. The 
region liet jrecn the Ganges 'and the Jumna is now almost completely protected 
from drought by its irrigation canals. But the districts south of the Jumna below 
Agra arc poor in soil, their rain-fall is precarious, and little has been done there 
lor artificial irrigation ; and this region has been severely afflicted whenever drought 
has visited the province. 

24. Bengal, which occupies the deltas of the Ganges ,*nd Brahmaputra, is flanked Bengal and 
on the east by the hilly regions which separate it from the valley of the Irrawaddy, Aflsam * 
and on the west by another frilly tract which forms the eastern border of the central 
plateau already described. This province, which is chiefly a great alluvial plain 
producing rice, is alike the most populous and productive of any in British India. 

In the eastern half of it drought is unknown; in the western half and the southern 
portion, called Orissa,*there have occasionally been severe famines, due not so much 
to absolute failure of the rains as to their premature cessation at a time when the 
rice crop particularly needs water. Assam, lying along the valley of the Brahma- 
putra, is a tract which has never yet been visited by drought ; it contains a vast 
area which will in the future afford an opening for a great extension of cultivation. 
Sylhet and Cachar, two of the more eastern districts of the delta, and somewhat 
similar in character to Assam, are for administrative? purposes united with that 
province. 

23. Between the valley of the Narbada and the southern horde* of .the Punjab-and The 
the North-West Provinces lie the Native States of Rajputana and Central India, qJJ^i 
occupying a tract of high and hilly land, and extending at a lower level to the west i n &™ 
of this hilly region as far as the confines of Sindh. This western region in its main, 
characteristics is not greatly removed from desert. The eastern tract, which is a 
portion of the northern plateau, is not of any remarkable fertility, and except at the 
south-west angle, where the rain-fall is comparatively certain, is much exposed to the 
risk of drought which attends the failure of the south-west monsoon. 

* 26. The Central Provinces and Berar include the districts lying along the upper The Onfni 
parts of the Tapti and Narbada rivers, along several of the northern affluents of the p ™* n( ^ij 
Godavari, and along the western feeders of the Mahanadf. Berar lies between the Central 9BdLtn T t 
Provinces and the north-eastern portion of the Bombay Deccan, and forids the northern 
part of the Nizam's territory, though administered by British officers, fhese districts, 
though everywhere more or less intersected by hills, include in many jArts very fertile 
plains or valleys. The western districts of the Central Provinces lying aflong the valleys 
of the Narbada and Tapti enjoy a plentiful rain-fall which has nevefr been known to 
fail ; and the only tracts which have ever suffered from drought are tljose to the north 

A 3 ' 
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oi the Narl^a, which s# are the characteristics of tjie hilly region described ii^the 
preceding paragraph, and the eastern districts, which are tsontiguous and in their nature 
^cftnewhat alfin to OrissqL 

U&. The Bombay P^sidency, the north-west portion of which, Sindh, has been 
already described, includes the territory of the western coast from the limits of 
? Madras to the frontier of Baluchistan, and the portion ot the upland plateau of the 
J)e ccan whiph borders on the Western Ghats. The narrow strip of lowland country 
!*Jween the Western Ghats find the sea is* well watered, and' where there is sufficient 
dppth of soil is richly productive. ' The central Bombay districts on the Deccan 
pllteau hare aj f po6r and shallow soil, knd the portion beyond the influence of the 
Iv^Ty rain-fall on* the^Ghats is exposed to severe drought, and has frequently 
4]ffered extreme Wtress. Khandesh, which may be described as an tktension 
>fTthe Deccan at Alawet terel along the Tapti valley, has a richer sop. Guz^rat is the 
^tiil richer lowland, region about the mouths of the Narbada and the other rivers 
Vkieh fall into 'the Gulf of Cambay. The Native States of Kathiawar and Kutch 
x?tVe ^ poorer soil ind a smaller rain-fall than the British districts, and are therefore 
3^'re liable to suff ejr severely from drought. 

4 J28. Hyderabad* i>r the territory of the Nizam, is divided into two distinct regions. 
m the west the cofcintry is of the -same character as the Deccan districts of Bombay, 
this tract, especially at its southern edge, has frequently been visited by drought 
i Ak fanpne; Tlie eastern part is more hilly, and shares in the influences of the 
||$th-east monsopn. It contains numerous tanks and grows much rice, and no 
h&ous drought has been recorded here. 
$ VI 

H29J The Presidency of* Madras includes (1) a part of the Deccan plateau adjacent 

vo|thc southern districts of Bombay and the territory <?f the Nizam ; (2) the region 
*imow this plateau, which occupies a broad belt on the east coast from Orissa south* 

^Vds and a narrpw one on the Malabar coast, dnd extends from the extremity of the 
, ^insula to the southern termination of the table Jand at the Nilgiri mountains, 
"ffife districts on the Deccan plateau are, along with the native state of Mysore, 

cMch "occupies the southern end of the table-land, exposed to the same danger of 
J fa nine as the upland districts of Bombay ; and their tank ' system, largely developed 
it is, fails to protect the crops in seasons of extreme drought. The eastern and 
^ Ijmthern districts of Madras lie under different climatic conditions from the rest of 
^flia, as they depend moxp for their rain on' the north-cast than on the south-west 
jhjdnsoon. They are. protected by the artificial irrigation provided from the Godavari, 

mUrxa, Kaveri, and other smaller rivers* and a multitude of tanks, and Ihey have not 
' (Jfth so frequently or severely ravaged by famine as the country on the inland plateau. 

t Y \ 

tjiflP* British Burmah lies on the east coast of the Bay of Bengal, its richest districts 
Hwig formed by the deltaic plains at the mouths of the Irawady and Salwcn rivers. 
^PT^Is province' is by its peculiar conditions of climate believed to bo quite removed 
|t^L danger < of drought and consequent famine, and is specially deserving of our 
I |lice as supplying a source from which a large provision 'of food grain may always 

^*ieeured for India, 
i i * ' * . 

SI. The X90 millions who .compose the population of the British provinces, regard- 
ing which alone any trustworthy information can be given, may be classified roughly 
a& follows according to their occupations 

Agricultural - , - 56 per cent, or 100 millions. 

Traders * * 18 per cent, or 34 millions. 

Labourers - - - 16 per cent, or 30 millions. 

Professional and Service * 10 per cent, or 20 millions. 

Total ~ 190millions. 

v $he labourers,liowever, are mostly employed on the laiid, and many of the traders 
fcp$ artisans have small holdings, bo that the numbers interested in agriculture arc 
V^ally much more numerous than the above figures would show. The population of 
the towns (including under this title towns with 5,000 inhabitants and upwards) 
is About 14 millions, of which 5| millions are coUected/in the 44 largest cities. The 
rural population is therefore 176 millions, and is distributed among 490,000 villages, 
having on an average 386 inhabitants each, .tfhe density of the population is, on the 
&v&age of all British India, 211 to the square mile. The largest population in a 
|uxial district is about 800 to the square mile, but the numbers vary greatly in 
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different provinces and districts, and the following table will give a general idea of 
their distribution : — 





Province. 


.« 

* Population of Bural Districts 
per square mile, 






Average* 


Greatest. 


Least. 






Punjab * 

North- Western Provinces - 
Seagal* 

Central Provinces - - ~ 
Bombay - - 
Madras 

. » r ■ ■ 


173 
378 
397 
97 
131 
226 


532 
659 
778 
177 
501 
540 


51 
109 
92 
45 

'90* 
118* 

1' ' 





Of the rate of increase of the population little is known at ■ present Tlie 
enumeration has nowhere been such as to be altogether free from doubt, and in 
only two provinces has more than one regular census been taken* In one of these, 
\ the North- Western Provinces, the rate of increase during the interval between the , 
censuses appeared to be *52 per cent, per annum, and in the otter, the Central 
1 Provinces, '33 per cent. 

I 32. The devastating famines to which the provinces of India hate from time to Al| Indian ' 
time been liable, axe in all 'cases to be traced directly to the occurrence <jf famine* , 
seasons of unusual drought, the failure of the customary rain-fall leading to the ^t^ y 
failure of the food crops on which the subsistence of the population depends. ° 
It is desirable, therefore, before proceeding tp the discussion of the matters which 
will constitute the substance of our Eeport, to ; indicate what is known as to the 
rain-fall of the different parts of the country and its variations from year to year, 
and what prospect there is of rendering such knowledge practically available for the 
purpose of ^meeting, or avoiding the consequences of extreme drQught to which so 
many parts of India are subject* 

33. The fluctuations of the total rain-fall from year to year in all parts of the Supposed 
country are very considerable, variations of as much as 50 p§r cent, on either side P«iodSclty pf 
jof the average being often registered* An opinion has recently been put forward f^tier^ 
hy persons qualified by their scientific knowledge to jitdge of such matters, that, theile fall. 

is evidence of these fluctuations' being in some measure synchronous with those 
periodical variations in the condition of the sun which are indicated by the varying 
extent or number of sun spots ; and the recurring cycle of about 11 years, with 
which prolonged observation has shown that the period of sun-spot variation oli 
he average accords, has been thus' considered to correspond to the annual variations 
>f the rain-fall, the maximum and minimum of the 'one approximating in -period, 
.0 those of the other. 

34. These views, however, cannot be said to be in any sufficient degree established, Wan| < 
still less to be generally accepted by scientific authorities, or to be of present practical JjSJj* 
value. They have been contested on various grounds, such as that the evidence h fag $ubie«3 
directly opposed to them, that the data are insufficient to establish any. such general ' " 
conclusions, and that the maximum rain-fall in some cases coincides with the minimum 
sun-spot period and not with the maximum. On the whole it is not possible for us fn 1 

the present state of knowledge to say more than that the subject is one deserving pf 
careful investigation, and that it does not seem contrary to reasonable expectation that , 
spme relation should be established between the variations of the rain-fall from year to 
year and those of the conditions of the sun's surface, on the heat derived from 
which, unquestionably, all terrestrial meteorological phenomena closely depend. For 
various reasons India is a country in which the investigation of this matter may be 
carried out with especial facilities, and for this reason (though other grounds are\ 
viiot wanting) we would urge that, as the expense of such researches would be 
small, the measures which have recently been taken by the Government of India jfco 
•jarry them out should be continued, and even extended in the future. Further 

i formation on the scientific aspect of this question will be found in the Appendix** ^a pp .No,I. 

^ur Report. , V 

5. Although the existence of any true periodical or cyclical variation of the rain- Distributioa 
^ thus left open to doubt, the general phenomena of its distribution during the «* the win 

egress of the year, and over the different parts of the -Country, are sufficiently well °™ 
/stablished and understood. A strongly marked yearly periodicity is everywhere 
\ A 4 
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observed, the chief fall occurring, with few exceptions, in the summer months, between 
May and October, in the season commonly known as the south-west monsoon. On 
a part of the Madras coast, on the east of the peninsula, heavy rain falls after the 
cessation of tbepe summer rains, in the months of November and December, at the 
beginning of what is termed the season of the north-east monsoon. In the more 
northern provinces, again, a well-marked season of winter rain occurs, commencing 
about Christmas £nd extending to February^ but its effects hardly reach south of thej 
tropic, and it |)ks no sensible influence on the agriculture of Southern India. The! 
main agricultural operations of the country icorrespond with these principal seasons 
of rain, and their relative importance? is in a great degree dependent on the local 
distribution of the rain-fall at the various 'seasons of the year, as the period and 
amount of rain differ much in the several ptqvmces of India. < ; 

36. The annexed map shows the general features of the distribution of annual rain4 v 
fall. The fall on the Western Ghats and on the tract betwaen them and the sea is! 
very heavy, being from 70 to 100 inches at the sea level, and as much as 250 inches' 
on the mountain face exposed to the sputh-west Vain-bearing winds. Along the east' 
coast of the Bay of Bengal, and in the eastern districts of the Bengal Province, as also 
along the foot and , outer slopes of the Himalaya throughout its whole extent, the 
rain-fall is also extremely heavy,* reaching 100 inches or more. Subject to thest 
exceptions it may be said generally that the portidn of India east of the 80th meridiar 
has a rain-fall of more than 40 inches, while the portion west of the same meridiar 
has less than 10 inches. The region in which the fall is less than 30 inches includei 
Almost the whole of the Punjab, a considerable part of the North- West Provinces, t 
large part of Rajputana and Kathiawar,asweli*as almost the whole of the Deccan anc 
IMysore. In Sindh and in the southern portion of the Punjab and most western par 
of Eajputana the rain-fall is extremely small and irregular,* beiftg less than 15 inches, t 

37. Of the area in which the raiti-fall is below 15 inches it may be said that it u 
cither actual desert, or that agriculture is impossible without artificial irrigation ; an( 
iience it has followed that where the rain is least copious the population has mad 
itself in a great degree independent of the local rain-fall In the opposite dircctioi, 
ft is also generally true that where the rain is most abundant, exceed id g 40 oi 
50 inches, the occurrence of such drought as will cause serious scarcity is rare. The 
legion in which the Average rain- fall is between 20 and 35 inches is that which suffer? 
most from droughts. Here, though on the average of years the rain is sufficient U 
support? an agricultural population, *tne greater deficiencies which reduce the quantity 
below what is essential, as well as the fcmaller which seriously damage the crops, ari 
so frequent as to lead to repeated .seasons of scarcity of greater or less severity. * ' 

! 38. The parts of th6 country which, from the abundance and certainty of theft 
r^in-fall, or from other conditions of climate or their geographical features, are exemp 
from the risk of drought* and consequent famine are: (1) the eastern districts o 
pengal and Assam, which edjoy so ample and regular a rain-fall and such abundan 
kver inundation as to ensure the safety of the crops in the driest years ; (2) Bormah 
ivhich, like Eastern Bengal, is never without* a rain-fall or inundations more thar 
jjufficient for its luxuriant rice crops; (3) the narrow strip of country lying betweer 
\he Western Ghats and the sea, and the tract immediately eastward of the summit 
j)f that range ; (4) the upper valley of the Narbadi; (5) Sindh, in which, owing to the 
irerv small tain-fall, agriculture almost wholly depends on artificial irrigation from the 
Indus, the supply of water from which never so far fails a$ to cause a general losr 
>f crop. , 

39. The tract which is most subject to drought includes (1) the western and southerr 
mrts oi the & orth-Westerii Provinces and that pottion of the Punjab territory which 
ies east of the Satlej; (2) the western and northern States of Rajputana and of the 
bentral plateau which border on the North- Western Provinces j (3) the districts o 
jBombay above the Western Ghats, and the districts of Madras above the Easterr 
fehats, together with the southern and western region of Hyderabad and all Mysore, 
except the strip lying close along the Western Ghats ; (4) the districts of Madras along 
phe east coast and at the extremity of the peninsula. The more detailed account o 
the known droughts of the past hundred years, which we shall give, will show Imp 
frequently ,the region whose total rain-fall islrom 20 to 35 inches has been subject/ 
p£$ere scarcity, and that within it have occurred the great famines of 1837-38 
jtbe North*West Provinces, of 1868-69 in Eajputana, and of 1876-77 over nearly 
fwhole of the peninsula of Southern India. These droughts were mainly due f 
lailure of the south-west monsoon. The drought of 1865-^6, arid some of the V~- 
Scarcities in Madras, arose Jtom failures of the rain of the north-east mon?o* n 
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east coast, a failure which in 1865-66 extended into Western Bengal. The famine 
of 1873-74 in Northern Bengal was exceptional, and is an instance of a great scarcity 
suddenly arising in a region of abundant average rain-falL This drought arose,pom, 
a premature cessation of* the rain, apparently due to an abnormal extension to the 
eastward of the margin of the comparatively dry area of "North-Western India.* 

40. As at present no' power exists of foreseeing the atmospheric changed effective Importance 
in producing* the rain-fall, or of determining beforehand its probable amount in any °M J™ 1 * 
season, such as would admit of timely precautions being taken against impending teorological 
drought, the necessity becomes the greater for watching ^ with close attention knowledge 
the daily progress of each season as it passes, for ascertaining with accuracy and •J} 0 ?? 
promptitude tjhe actual quantity of rain in all parts of the country, and for forming omm * 
the best and earliest judgment possible from the facts as they occur, whether the 

supply will be sufficient or otherwise. Por the present at least, so* far as ihe rain-falL 
directly affects the subject under consideration, 'these are the only precautions that 
appear possible. Within the last few years a very satisfactory system of meteorological 
observations has been established all over British, India, and in our opinion it is of 
primary importance that it shall be maintained in complete efficiency, and shall so far , 
be strengthened and improved as to ensure the early and punctual supply of informa- 
tion to the executive governments, and to the officials in all departments concerned 
with the agriculture of the country or the preparations required to meet famines, as 
to the actual progress of the periodical seasons of rain in all parts of the provinces for 
which those governments or officers are respectively responsible- So far as it may 
become possible, with the advance of knowledge, tp forma forecast of the future, 
such aids should be made use of, though with due caution. 

41. We are also satisfied of the importance, of the diffusion of more sound and and imong* 
accurate knowledge of the causes and mode of occurrence of the periodical rains, on all classes m 
which the well-being Of India is so largely dependent, not only among the officers of India * 

the Government, but also' among all classes of tha community. Any measures which 
the Government may find possible with a view |o the publication and diffusion of 
such knowledge cannot fail to be highly beneficiaja 



Famine RELier. 

llihtory of past famines, their general characteristics and coLsequences.^-Review of former measures of relief — 
General considerations affecting the administration of State relief. — Practical recommendations. — 
Systematised action and adoption: of a code. — Improved statistics, — Creation* of an Agricultural Depart- 
ment fT -EmpIoyment of the abld-bodied, — Gratuitous Relief, — Village inspection*. — Government action in 
respect to food-supplj, — Suspension of land revenue arfcl loans to the landed classes, — Local responsibility 
* fur the cost of famine relief. — Miscellaneous suggestions. 

42, Regarding the famines that occurred before the British occupation of India FaaJnes of 
not enough is known to enable us even to make out a correct list of the years or the th€ *** 
causes of these visitations- Some of those of ^hich we find mention were due to war centl "7« 
rather than to drought ; in all probability some have been altogether forgotten, since 

the object of Indian historians was generally ratner to record the fortunes of a dynasty 
than the condition of a people. Even regarding those famines which took place at the' 
end of the last century in territories administered by British officers, the information 
is too scanty for us now to define the area or the degree of the calamity. The 
famine of 1770 in Lower Bengal and Behar was extremely severe, and it was officially 
estimated at the time that a thircf of the population, (or say 10 millions) had died, in 
1781 another famine which visited Upper India was probably even more acute, and 
certainly covered a larger area than that of 1770 ; but the country was not at thatf 
time under British jurisdiction, and very JLittle is known of the facts of the case. 
In Madras 1781 and 1782 were years of severe scarcity, caused mainly by the 
devastation of the war with Hyder Ali, but partly also by drought. Irv 1791 a severe 
drought afflicted the northern districts of the same Presidency as well as Hyderabad, 
and the southern districts of Bombay, and in 1792 the famine .there was intense. It 
was on this occasion that relief-works were first opened by the Madras Government 
for the support of the famine-stricken. 

43. In 1802 there was a failure of rain, severe in the Bombay Presidency and in Famine of 
Hyderabad, partial in the northern districts of Madras ; this was followed next year 1802-4. 
by famine in the former case and by scarcity in the latter. In the same, year (1803) a 
similar failure, but more decided, occurred in the North- Western Provinces, which led 

to a very serious and widely extended famine in 1804. In Bombay the effects of the 
drought were greatly enhanced by the ravages of the army of Jaswant Rao Ilolkar 

Y 492. B, 
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and the Pindaris in -his * tyain. ^Grajji was imported by the Government into 
Bombay and' sold\ai *a t fixed price to the public, exportation being prohibited; 
and public worka an<T hospitals were started for the relief of those who flocked into 
the towns of Bombay and 6ttfat. In the North-Western Provinces the tract severely 
afflicted was the country deeded by , the Nawnb of Oudh in 1801, and known 
as the Ced&l province, ,^ith a* population of about 10 millions of people- It com* 
prise<J the central p&yt of the present North-Western Provinces. The measures 
* taken by jibe government' of 4he time to relieve the distress consisted in making large 
iremissioni of the revenue, in giving loans and advances to the landowners, and in 
offering a, .bounty on all grain imported into Benares, All^ Jtbad, Cawnpore, or 
1?atfehgarh t ' , / 

44. In 1806 there was a widespread failure of rain in the Madras Presidency, 
especially in the tract known as the Carnatic (which includes the more southern 
districts lying along the east coast of that Presidency), and in the parts around Madras, 
t h ottgh the northern or Deccan^ districts were less heavily visited ; and during the winter 
of lfe06 and the early part of 1807 the distress caused by this drought grew to be very 
sfe <em> This wa| the first occasion on which we have distinct evidence of a fact which, 
as kbown by later and jnore accurate observation, has characterised all subsequent 
faniihes in India. Large crowds of emaciated people flocked into the town, of Madras, 
attracted thither by the existence of *V charitable association, and by the hope of 
obtaining gratuitous help without limit. There was a good deal of discussion as to the 
proper measures \o be taken, some authorities advocating the opening of works to give 
employment to £he people close to their homes, others advocating the importation of 
grain by Government into the interioi: ; but the mortality among the cattle prevented 
this being done. The Government at the outset declared against any interference 
with private trade, but in th£ end they conceived it necessary to purchase, guaranteeing 
a minimum price to importers ; when the famine came to an end through the 
plentiful rain-fall of 1807, large stocks were left on band, and had to be deposed of 
at a loss* 

45. \Thejprinciple of non-interferepce with trade declared by Madras was followed 
by the Government of Bombay in 1812-13 when another drought occurred, entailing 
^amine in Guzerat and the adjoining countries. On this occasion the Governor refused 

O sanction the prohibition of exports or to import grain on Government account, 
ieclaring his belief that unassisted trade, if left to itself, could do more to relieve 
^distress and to effect an equable distribution of supply than Government coulddo with 
Vll its resources. The famine extended to lUjputana, wliere it is reported to* hare 
been Very severe, and to the trans- Jumna districts of the North- Western Provinces. 4 
In a subsequent scarcity of 1824-5, which^ though not very acute, extended $ver 
pearly the whole of, Bombay and the north part of the Madras Presidency, the 
game question arose again. Mr. Mountstuart JBlphinstone, who was then Governor 
tff Bombay, at first inclined to the policv of offering a bounty on imported grain, or 
guaranteeing a fixed minimum price to importers; but after some disc uhsi on he 
became convinced that it was wiser to adhere to the general principle of non-inter- 
ferelice. In Madras the Government similarly proclaimed their intention of not 
Iftt&f ering directly with trade, but offered a bounty on all grain imported from a 
disfance to the distressed locality. On this occasion the drought visited Madras 
5h 1823, Bombay in 1824, and the North-Western Provinces in 1825. ■ 
j |0. The Madras Presidency was the seat of the next great famine — that of 1833, 
jbough on this occasion the northern districts suffered most, and especially the 
^Gantuf district, in* which the mortality was so terrible that this was known as the 
Gantur famine. The total population severely effected was about five millions, and 
t Jie «^rea &boiit 38,000 squaare miles. On "this occasion the Government appears to 
have been taken by surprise, and the severity of the calamity was not recognised 
till tbo late. Very little was done to relieve distress except by the distribution of 
gratuitous food "in the to^vjis to which the sufferers front starvation flocked. It 
-was estimated that 200,000 persons died in Gantur out of A population of 500,000, 
and it was many years before the failing-off of the land revenue due to this loss 
of life was effaced. The adjacent parts of Bombay (that is, the Southern Mahratta 
country), 'of Mysore and Hyderabad, also shared in the calamity,, though to a less 
degree. The drought of 1832 in the South was followed by drought in Upper India 
in 1833, which produced scarcity, but not famine, in the North-Western Provinces. 

47. The year 1837 witnessed the first very severe famine of the century in Upper 
India, It affected the whole country between JJlahabad and Delhi, being mo 4 
severe -between Cawnpore and Agra, andi^ was also felt in the adjoining Nat he 
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and the Pindaris t in .< his * tyain. "Grain was imported by the Government into 
Bombay ^and' sold Jxl *a fixed price to the public, exportation being prohibited j 
and public work* and^ hospitals were started for the relief of those who flocked into 
the tdwns of Bombpy tod Sttfat. In the North-Western Provinces the tract severely 
afflicted was the country needed by A the Nawnb of Oudh in 1801, and known 
as the CedfeA ^rovince^ ^tith a* population of about 10 millions of people. It com* 
prised the pentral p&yt of the present North-Western Provinces. The measures 
* taken by the Government of 4he time to relieve the distress consisted in making large 
Remissions of the revenue, in giving loans and advances to tha landowners, and in 
offering a >ouniy on all 1 grain imported into Benares, Alia* Jtoad, Cawnpore, or 
l?atehgarh. , , j 

-ijL In 1806 there was a widespread failure of rain in the Madras Presidency, 
especially in the tract, known as the Carnatic {which includes the more southern 
districts lying along the east coast of that Presidency), and in the parts around Madras, 
th ough the northern or Jteccan districts were less heavily visited ; and during the winter 
of 1&06 and the early part of 1807 the distress caused by this drought grew to be very 
sfe vpfe Thia wal the first occasion on which we have distinct evidence of a fact which, 
lis "bhown by later and jmore accurate observation, has characterised all subsequent 
faimhes in India. Large crowds of emaciated people flocked into the town, of Madras, 
attracted thither by the existence of charitable association, and by the hope of 
obtaining gratuitous help without limit. There was a good deal of discussion as to the 
proper measures' to be taken, some authorities advocating the Opening of works to give 
employment to £he people close to their homes, others advocating the importation of 
grain by Government into the interioir ; but the mortality among the cattle prevented 
this being done. The Government at the outset declared against any interference 
with private trade, but in th£ end they conceived it necessary to purchase, guaranteeing 
a minimum price to importers ; when the famine came to an end through the 
plentiful rain-fall of 1807, large stocks were left on hand, and had to be disposed of 
at a loss, 

45AThejprinciple of non-interfer^ice with trade dechved by Madras was followed 
Ify the (government of Bombay in 1812-13 when another drought occurred, entailing 
^mine-in Guzerat and the adjoining countries. On this occasion the Governor refused 
o sanction the prohibition of export, .or to import grain on Government account, 
eclaring his belief that unassisted trade, if left to itself, could do moro to relieve 
| distress and to effect an equable distribution of supply than Government coulatio with 
Jail its resources. The famine extended to Itajputana, where it is reported io*liave 
been Very severe, and to the trans-Jumna districts of the North- Western Provinces; 
In ai subsequent scarcity of 1824-5, which! though not very acute, extended $ver 
pearly the whole of, Bombay and the north part of the Madras Presidency, the 
game question arose again. Mr. Mounts tuart Elphinstone, who was then Governor 
df Bombay, at first inclined to the |>olicv of offering a bounty on imported grain, or 
guaranteeing a fixed minimum price Co importers; but after some discussion he 
became convinced that it was wiser io adheye to the general principle of non-intcr- 
ffer£nce. In Madras the Government similarly proclaimed their mtention of not 
interfering directly with trade, but offered a bounty on all grain imported from a 
distance to the distressed locality. On this occasion the drought visited Madras 
in 1823, Bombay in 1824, and the North-Western Provinces in 1825. 
. |0. The Madras Presidency was the seat of the next great famine — that of 1833, 
Ihofugh on this occasion the northern districts suffered most, and especially the 
Xxantu^ district, in which the mortality was so terrible that this was known as the 
Gantur famine. The total population severely effected was about five millions, and 
the . prea Itbb&t 38,000 square miles. On 'this occasion the Government appears to 
have been taken by surprise, and the severity of the calamity was not recognised 
till tfco late. Very little was done to relieve distress except by the distribution of 
gratuitous food 'in the towns to which the sufferers frod starvation flocked. It 
-was estimated that 200,000 persons died in Gantur out of a population of 500,000, 
and it was many years before the falling-off of the land revenue due to this Ions 
of life was effaced. The adjacent parts of Bombay (that is, the Southern Mahratta 
country), of Mysore and Hyderabad, also shared in the calamity, though to a IeM 
degree. The drought of 1832 in the South was followed by drought in Upper India 
in 1833, which produced scarcity, but not famine, in the Norih-Wcstf*rn Provinces 

47. The year 1837 witnessed the first very severe famine of the century in T r pp< r 
India. It affected the whole country between Allahabad and Delhi; heir.- i 
severe 'between Cawnpore and Agra, and ii; was also felt in the adjoining > »th • 
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States of^Rajputana as far west as Jaipur. The area of the famine was about 113,000 western 
square miles, 50,000 of which were in British territory, and the population affected! ^T 0068 - 
about 28,000,000. The cause of the famine was the almost total failure of the rains] 
of 1836, following after some irregular, though not exceptionally bad, years. Th<|* 
agricultural statistics at this period were very deficient; but the Government early') 
took alarpa, and set itself ta consider seriously the principles On which relief 
measures should be administered. The' views then adopted were that the main duty 
of Government was to pffer employment to those who could work, but that the relief 
of the helpless and infirm members of the population was the business of the 
charitabla public. Wherever there was a large demand for employment public works 
were to be opened at very low rates of pay, but without limit of expenditure ; at th£ v 
same time relief committees were formed, and subscriptions called for to feed those who 
were unable to* work. Where the pressure, on these charitable funds was exceptionally 
great, some assistance was given from the treasury, but not #s a'matter of right 
Remissions and suspensions of revenue were freely granted, the remissions amounting 
to about Us. 95,00,000, or nearly half the land revenue demand in the affected tr&ct- 
J5ut loans and advances were discouraged except for the purposes of permanent 
improvements or for seed grain, as it was held that they led the people to rely too littlp 
on themselves. There was immigration from the Native States, especially to Agra ; 
but it was more than counterpoised by the extensive emigration to Central India. 
Violent agrarian disturbances and robberies of grain carts and grain stores were so rife 
that th6 troops . had in several cases to be called out. The statistics of the various*, 
measures of relief are very incomplete > but it appears probable that about 100,000 * 
p? ople' were employed on relief works for several months at a total cost of abo^t 
Its. ? 0,00,000, and that on charitable relief about Es. 3,50,000 were spent. The rains of 
1833, though so late in coining as to cause renewed anxiety, were abundant when they 
came, and distress ended with the harvesting of the autumn crop. Prices cluring 
this scarcity ?ose to. about three times their ordinary rate, but they seldom stood higher 
than 20 lbs. of ordinary grain per rupee. They did not, as a rule, reach a height which 
we should now consider as indicating extreme tension, which may be put at about 
1G lbs. or less per rupee* Nothing is known with exactness as to the mortality^ due to 
tha famine. It was calculated by Colonel Baird Smith, long after, at about 800,000 ; 
but this is probably much under th6 mark. The extremity of suffering endured by the 
population was such as to leave behind a widespread and lasting recollection of the 
horrors of the famine; ,and it was some years before its effects ceased to be legible in 
the lessened figures of the land revenue. 

48. In 1854 a famine, severe, though limited in area, visited the northern part Famine 
of the Madras Presidency; but its intensity was confined to the Bellary district, and ^* 854, 
the south part of Hyderabad, an area of about 30,000 square miles, with a population as ' 
of about three millions. The rain-fall of 1852 had been light, and that of 1§53 was 
extremely deficient. The harvest was reckoned at only half an average crop. Belief 

was administered only by means of public works; but abundant employment 
was thus giv%n — so much so that crowds of applicants flocked in from the Nizam's 
dominions, and for about nine months more than 50,000 people obtained relief on 
these works. The supervision was at first exercised by civil officers, and was very 
lax; but by degrees it was, brought under the charge of an engineer, with special 
officers under him, and the discipline and out-turn of work improved, while the wage, 
which had been fixed too high, was cut down to a minimum rate. The total expen- 
diture on the works was about Es. 12,28,000. When the famine was closed by a 
plentiful rain-fall in the autumn of 1854 followed by a fair harvest, a valuation was 
made of the work done, and it was found to be worth about 38 per cent, of the money 
expended on it. The loss of land revenue and other income amounted to 42 lakhs of 
rupees, including the decrease in the receipts during the next'ttro years, which was 
due chiefly to the loss of cattle and the consequent inability of the people to plough 
the land. It was estimated that in the worst part of Bellary four-fifths of the village 
cattle had died. Nothing definite is known as to the mortality among the inhabitants ; 
but a census taken in 1856-7, in the imperfect form in use at the time, seemed to 
show that the usual rate of the growth of the population had received a serious check, 

49. ^rom the close of the famine of 1837-38, the Korth-Western Provinces and the Famine of 
Punjab entered on a period of good seasons and of agricultural prosperity until the .JfS^ 
Mutiny of 1857. In that time of disturbance much property was destroyed and ^J^^t 
much land remained untilled. The seasons of 1858 and 1859 were irregular and andEaj- 
unf avourable ; and in 1860 the monsoon was so extremely deficient that the autumn putana, 
harvest was to a great extent lost, an# the ground was too hard and dry to sow the 
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winter crops. The winter rains filso were entirely wanting. Although .the absolute 
failure of the crops was .believed to have been as complete as in 1837, the area of 
this drought was very limited. It was intense only in the country Between Agra 
and Delhi, inhabited by * about 5| millions of people; and its entire range extended 
in British territory to 19 millions of people and an area of 48,000 square miles. 
.Some of the adjoining Native St^gi also suffered, especially ^ALwar ; but on the whole 
the ar&t of distress was surrounded to a remarkable extent by countries enjoying 
much prosperity ; for the crops in Bengal, Benares, Oudh, and the west part of the 
Punjab were fully up to, and in some cases above, the average. Whether from this 
cause, or, as it was held at the time, from the increased material prosperity 6f the 
i country, the sufferings from ' the fainine were f^rless than those of 1837-38. One 
'•result of the smallness of the famine area was an active emigratipn from the drought- 
stricken tract, in which it was estimated that half a million people took part. The 
Oovernment early began to take steps to meet the expected distress. The principles 
(of rplief were the same as had been adopted in 1837» viz., that the duty of the State 
\ ?s to provide employment for those who c^n work, and of the public to support by 
charitable' assistance those who cannot. But both these principles were earned out 
tii a more provident and thorough maimer than before. Ten large relief-. works, 
le)ected as being of permanent utility, were opened, undet the supervision of pro- 
fessional officers; the labourers were not paid by the' piece, but at a low rate of 
feaily wages, a fixed task of work being demanded in return. Besides these, minor 
porks were opened to provide for the employment of people unable, to travel far 
f rom their homes, the' wages in such cases being given not in cash but in cooked 
food. Altogether about'12^ lakhs of rupees were expended, and about 35,000 persons 
Employed daily for a period of ten months on these works. Gratuitous relief was 
mainly carried on at the expense of the charitable public, aided by contributions from 
other parts of India and from England ; it was generally distributed in the form 
of cooked food to persons who submitted to the condition of residence in an enclosed 
poor-house. This System was first introduced in Moradabad by Sir John Strachey* 
vho nas at that time Collector; it was generally adopted throughout- the North- 
western Provinces, and was believed by those who administered the relief mpasures 
3fb : be not unpopular among the people relieved* the opinions of * the native members 
kd lelief committees being, according to Colonel Baird Smith, unanimous in favour 
of it. In some cases applicants were admitted to relief .on* personal inquiries 
fciade by competent committees, but relief at their homes was as a rule only given 
to those women of respectable position by whom' appearance in public would be felt 
t& an intolerable degradation. About 80,000 persons were relieved daily for nine 
lAonths, by these means, at the cost of about 14 lakhs of rupees. The distress was 
^hded in November 1861 by the autumn harvest, which was a good one. This was 
Ihe first occasion on which a famine formed the subject of a special inquiry ; for 
during its progress Cplonel Baird Smith was deputed to examine into and report on 
the causes, area, and intensity of the famine, the economic facts it disclosed, and tfye 
, bfest measures to be adopted for its relief . 

Famine, of 50. The drought of 1865 was felt along the wkole eastern coast of India from 
Ma<^ 7 ' Madras upwards J and [ it extended to some distance inland, visiting Mys9re f the 
districts of Madras above the Eastern Ghats, Hyderabad, the hill country in the 
south-west bf Bengal, and Behar; but it \pas most intense along the coast in 
the districts of Ganjam* and Orissa. The area seTerely affected in Madras was 
%ho\it 43,000 square miles, with a population of about sii millions. The Madras 
Government and its officers had now become familiar with the warnings of famine 
tod the steps necessary to meet it, and "were prepared to start the usual machinery 
of relief-works, relief-houses, and public subscriptions. But #ie distress was not. 
at all pronounced, and in all probability would hare passed off with little notice 
had not the rain-fell of the following year also, 1866, been so late as to cause general 
alarm and excitement^ and so insufficient as to produce a very inferior crop. 
*It was not till June or July that the need of relief became pressing, and works werei 
then opened in considerable numbers, under civil officers. Prices rose toancxtra4l 
ordinary height, 10 and 12 lbs. per rupee for rice being not uncommon, while coarse 
millets sold at 12 to 15 lbs. per rupee; and the sufferings of the people in 
Ganjam and Bellary were severe. Still, in spite of unusually high wages and the 
absence of task-work, the numbers employed on relief-works never were large and 
averaged only 12,000 daily for 16 months. Gratuitous relief was given to 31,000 
persons daily for 16 months, mainly in the form of cooked food and- in relief -houses, 
managecl to a large extent on the system introduced by Sir John Strachey and made 
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known by Colonel Bairdi Smith's report. In Ganjam alone nfras there evinced any 
extreme dislike to this form of relief, and there only by the ryots and more respectable 
classes, to whom uncooked food was accordingly given. The prolongation of distress, 
due to the second failure of rain, caused the relief operations to last on till the nexfc 
monsoon set in, in June 1867 ; the entire expenditure amounted to about 12 lakhs 
of rupees, of which two were contributed by the public and the rest fell on the 
Government. Not much is known as to the mortality \ but the prolonged duration of 
high prices must have told severely on the population ; and there are indications that 
the number of deaths m the last six months of 1866 increased by about 450,000, or 
was double the usual Sverage. 

51. This drought fell with far greater intensity on Orissa in Bengal, where, as no such Orissa. 
calamity Gad occurred in jhe whole province for nearly a century, it had to be dealt with 

by a body of officials necessarily ignorant of the signs of its approach, unprepared to 
expect it, and inexperienced in the administration of relief measures ; nor were the native 
inhabitants of Orissa in ijLny respect more aware of what was coming on them than 
the British officers. The 'area most affected was about 12,000 square miles* with a 
population of about four millions. The rain-fall of 1865 was scanty and ceasedf 
prematurely, so that the out-turn of the great crop of winter rice, on which the 
country mainly depends, was reckoned at less than a third of. the average 
crop. Food stocks werQ low, both because export had been unusually brisk of late, 
and because the people had not been taught by precarious seasons to protect 
themselves by retaining' sufficient stores at home. When the harvest failed, so 
totally new to them wgs the situation that no one realised its meaning and its 
probable results. The,Iiocal Government and officials not taking alarm and mis- 
conceiving the gravity of ;the occasion abstained from making special inquiries ; prices 
long remained so moderate that they offered 'no temptation to importers, and forced 
no reduction in consumption on the inhabitants, till suddenly the province was* 
found t6 be almost bam of food. It was only in May 1866 that it was discovered 
that the markets were so empty that the jaU prisoners and the Government esta-> 
blishments could not be supplied. But the southern monsoon t had now begun and 
importation by sea or land became nearly impossible. Orissa was at that time almost 
isolated from the rest of* India; the only road, leading to Calcutta across a country 
intersected by large river^ and liable to inundation, was unmetalled and unbridged, 
and there was very little communication by sea, for what trade there was had hitherto 
been a purely export trade, carried on in the months of fine weather. No relief could 
be obtained from the south, where lay the district of Ganjam, itself severely distressed. 
By great exertions and at enormous cost the Government threw in about 10,000 tons 
of food grain by the end Of November, and this was given away gratuitously, or sold 
at low rates, or distributed in wages to the starving population, saving no doubt 
many thousands of lives. ] But meanwhile the mortality among those whom this relief 
did not reach, or reached too late, had been very great*; and it was estimated that , 
about a third of the population, or nearly a million persons, had died. Nor did the 
troubles of Orissa cease with 1866. The rain-fall of the year was so heavy as to cause 
great floods in the Rivejr.Mahanadi ; and while the harvests in all the higher lands 
were excellent, in all the low lands the inundations drowned the crop. In the ensuing 
year, 1867, after' a brief respite during which hopes were entertained, which were not 
to be realised, that the distress had come to a close, the work of relief had to be taken 
up again. Then, as an apparent result of the reaction following the want of fore- 
sight and activity in affording help in the preceding year, the relief operations 
were marked by a profusion and absence of fheck hitherto unexampled.^ Altogether 
about 40,000 tons of ricq were imported, of which even the lavish use made of it 
could not dispose of half | and, while it cost four times the usual price, the residue 
had to be sold for almost nothing when the monsoon of 1867, followed by an unusually 
fino harvest, had altogether put an end to the famine in 1868, The total amount of 
money expended in Orissa^was about E,s. 1,45,00,000, so that in this famine the relie£ 
seems to have been at once less efficient and more costly than that given on any 
previous occasion, * ? " : ' 

52, The drought of 1865 was not confined to Orissa, but extended also to Behar and Behar« 
Northern Bengal, where, for a time, in 1866, there was great suffering ; relief-works 

w ere opened, and the gratuitous distribution of food, mostly in raw grain, was under- 
Utktn. But the system of 'relief was defective and devoid of uniform organization ; the 
wages given on the workj[ and the amount of food at relief-centres, differed in every 
di&trict, and the food was seldom given in sufficient* quantities for sustenance. About 
12,000 persons were emploved on relief-works, and about 25,000 received gratuitous 
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food daily, for the four baa months, June to September. By that time the early 
autumn crop, which was unusually abundant, was harvested, and famine was at an 
end. The total expenditure on both the forms of relief was Es. 2,30,000. Them 
are no records of the mortality among the general population ; but the police reported 
that about 135,000 persons died of starvation and of diseases arising from it. 
' 53. Only a year after the^ abundant monsoon of 1807 put an end to the distress 
which had* prevailed so long in the eastern half of India, the rains failed again over 
the greater part of Western and North-Westera India, and the drought was followed 
by one of the most widespread and grievous famines on record. The seat of its 
greatest intensity was in the Native States of Marwar and Bikanir and in Ajmir. 
It was extremely severe in most of the other Native States of Bajputana and 
Central India as far east as Bewah, in the Jhansi division of the North-Western 
Provinces, in a small tract oil the northern edge bf the Central Provinces, and in 
the Hissar division of the Punjab ; and it visited, though with less virulence, large 
tracts in the Central Provinces, the whole western half of the North- Western Pro- 
vinces, the eastern region of the Punjab north of Hissar as far as the Sutlej, and the 
Guzerat province and north Deccan districts of Bombay. Altogether the area 
affected by this famine was about 300,000 square miles, and the population of that area 
was about 45 millions. 

54. In Bajputana the rains failed so completely that the autumn crop (the chief 
harvest in those parts) was almost entirely lost, and, what was worse, there was an 
utter dearth of grass for pasture or fodder, and in some parts of water ; so that it 
was impossible for the cultivators to feed their cattle, or for traders to import grain on 
bullocks or carts or b^ any other means than camels. Thus the communications 
of Eajputana with the adjoining country were as much cut off as those of Orissa in 
1866. The only resource open to the people of the Native States was emigration, and 
they emigrated in enormous numbers, taking their cattle with them, — some southward 
to Malwa, Guzerat,* and Sindh, some northwards to the Punjab and to the Sub- 
Himalayan forests of the North- Western Provinces and Oudh. It was calculated that 
out of a million and a half inhabitant.8 of Marwar a million had emigrated in this 
way. Those who set out on the first warning of calamity generally left their homes 
in good conditioD and found room for their cattle to graze ; among those who clung 
to their homes till all their resources were exhausted and then fled, the mortality 
was very great ; they were enfeebled by emaciation before they started, and found all 
the grazing-grounds occupied by the herds which had preceded them. The area sown 
with winter crops was small and the crops were poor and blighted. An epidemic 
of cholera broke out in April and spread in all directions with fatal effect. Little 
could be done to Help the famine-stricken population. Belief-houses were opened in 
the large towns and the British cantonments, and many of the Chiefs exerted 
themselves to give employment to the distressed ; but they had neither the organi- 
zation nor the wealth to enable them to do this on any large scale. In Ajmir, a 
small British district surrounded by the Bajputana States, relief-works were opened 
at the charge of our Government. But the number of applicants was so great 
that it was found impossible to exercise proper supervision, and .the labourers were 
paid at piece-work rates. The result of this was that only the skilled and able-bodied 
were taken on, and those most in need of relief were either refused admission or 
found themselves unable to earn a living. At last the civil officers had to open 
minor works to meet .the wants of these classes. The rains of 1869 delayed their 
coming till the middle of July ; and then the survivors of the emigrants returned. 
But just when the fields began to promise a plentiful harvest swarms of locusts visited 
the country and devoured almost all the produce of tfye ground; and a violent 
epidemic of fever carried off many of those who had survived the troubles of the 
past year. There was, however, abundant grass for the cattle, and a brisk importation 
of grain set in, which brought down prices. At last a good spring harvest in 187'. 5 
put an end to the famine. 

55. The drought of 1868 affected nearly the same part of the North- Western 
Provinces and the Punjab as had been visited in 1860 ; but itVas less severe, exceps' 
ai* the Muttra, Agra, Jhansi, and* Lalitpur districts of the North. Western Bn v* 
vinces, in the western half of Eohilkhand, and in the Hansi, Hissar, Eohfe 'i, 
and Karnal districts of the Punjab. Elsewhere there was some return from tl b 
autumn harvests, though a poor one; and the winter crop, though sown on p 
reduced area, was so good that at one time it was thought that the famine woyd 
come to an end in February 1869. This hope was frustrated by the indirect effects 
produced upon the twq provinces by the intensity of famine over so great an area 
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as that of Rajputana, which raised prices to an excessive height and drained away 
the diminished, food stocks; while the influx of emigrants from those parts added 
to the severe strain on the charity of the public. The coming difficulty had been 
early foreseen by the Governments of both provinces, and relief measures were planned 
in good time. In their general outline* they corresponded with those which had 
been adopted on previous occasions j but there were certain alterations in the principles 
laid down. It was now declared for the first time that the object of Government was 
to save every life, arid that -district officers would be held responsible that no pre- 
ventive deaths should occur. It was found necessary to depart, in some degree, 
from the old principle, that it is the duty of the public to provide for the gratuitous 
relief of the infirm and 1 weak, seeing that so large a proportion of these were foreigners 
and not the local poor; and the Government declared that it would supplement 
private subscriptions by whatever sum might be necessary for the support of persons 
incapable of work. Relief of this kind was given in the shape of cooked food, 
conditional on residence in a poorhouse, agreeably to the system of 1831. -Relief to 
the able-bodied was not confined, as in 1861, to large works of permanent utility 
under professional officers. There were indeed several of these, but there was also 
a larger number of .minor works under civil officers, which, in some cases, in the 
opinion of those officers, had the effect of attracting people who were not in immediate 
need of relief. Wages were fixed at a very low rate, and orders were given to 
discourage piece-work, but to induce the labourers by constant supervision to turn 
out a fair amount of work. In the North- Western Provinces about 65,000 persons 
were employed daily for 12 months on works and about 18,000 daily received gratuitous 
relief ; the total cost was about Us. 46,00,000. The Punjab expenditure on relief- 
works is not on record, but about 23,000 received gratuitous relief daily for nine 
months at a cost of Us. 4,25,000 ; and about 3 lakhs of rupees ot land-revenue were 
remitted. The vital statistics in these two provinces were at this time very imperfect ; 
but the result given by them indicates an excess mortality of about 1,200,000, due* 
mainly, not to direct starvation but to diseases obscurely connected with drought and 
famine — cholera, small-pox. and fever. 

56. The north part of the Central Provinces (the northern half of the districts of Central Vvo- 
Saugor Jabalpur and Damoh) was visited by the same drought ; and there was a vincea and 
deficient rain-fall in the south-eastern districts (known as the Chatisgarh division) Bomba y* 
which mainly grow rice. The long duration of high prices and the influx of starving 
immigrants also caused distress to the poorer classes in most parts of -the province. 

JChe inhabitants, hQwever, are at once too thinly scattered and generally too well-off 
and independent to be eager for State relief; and the numbers employed on public 
works or fed gratuitously Were very small. The total expenditure, including advances 
for seed-grain and plough cattle, amounted to about Rs. 10,00,000. In Bombay the 
rain-fall of 1868 was very light in Khandesh and Ahmednagar, while great destruction 
was caused by inundation in Ahmedabad and Kaira ; and these difficulties, followed 
by the general rise of prices and the influx of starvelings from Marwar, caused 
considerable distress, though hardly amounting to famine. The total expenditure on 
relief measures was about lis. 6,30,000. 

57. The monsoon of JL873 was not abnormal during the three months, June, July* Behar a^ine 
and August, but in Northern Bengal it ceased prematurely in September ; and much o»' 1873-H 
of the winter rice crop, Which ripens in November, was consequently lost. The 

Bengal Government, from inquiries instituted for the \ purpose, was led to believe' that 
the inevitable effect of this loss would be to 'involve t|te inhabitants of a large part 
of the province in a severe famine ; it accordingly set about maldng preparations 
with the utmost energjfto carry out relief measures on a scale and with a thoroughness 
which had never been equalled before. The principles adopted by the Government 
were very different from those accepted on any former, similar occasion. It was pon- 
sidered that the operations of private trade could not be relied on, and therefore that 
it would be necessary to accept the responsibility of providing the distressed districts 
with the whole quantity of food likely to be required. After elaborate estimates had been 
framed it was decided, with the approval of the Government of X^idia and the Secretary 
of State, to import 480,000 tons of rice ; and the greater part of this stock was 
purchased for the Government in Burma, sent up-country by railway, and distributed 
to depots scattered over the famine area by the agency of Government officers. The 
estimates provided against evfcry possible contingency, the failure of contractors, 
w&OTuimi^^ tine farai^gtmoiftso^muBdd^ 
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assistance to the infirm ; but under miles which in their details were very different 
from those previously followed. Tests were not to be stringently enforced in locality s 
Where the distress was excessive and widespread* In place of the self-acting tests 
which on previous occasions had been held to be useful and to some extent necessary, 
reliance was placed on personal knowledge, on the part of the relieving officer, of the 
applicant's condition and wants, A large special establishment of inspecting officers 
was appointed, and ( the country subdivided among them, in the hope that, with the 
help of th6 resident zemindars and leading ryots, they might obtain such personal 
knowledge of the condition of every village and its inhabitants. The intention having 
been' formed of preventing loss of life at any cost, so far as practicable, tests or 
restrictions .were relaxed in respect to the wages, the amount of work done, and the 
character of the work offered ; and sufficient money or grain for their sustenance was 
allowed to all comers who were prim& facie in want. Cultivators were invited to take 
loans of money or rice repayable i^ithout interest- About 340,000 tons of grain were 
disposed of in the relief operations, a quantity sufficient to provide sustenance for not 
less than three millions of people for seven months. The famine area was estimated at 
j 0,000 square miles, and. the population affected at 17 millions. Of these 735,000 were 
employed on works for nine months, 450,000 receiyed gratuitous relief daily for six 
months, and 3,200,000 bought grain Sit low rptes. enough to support them for seven 
monihs, or received advances of grain or cash, large part of which was repaid to the 
Government. When all pressure had passed away the surplus stock of grain left on 
f lie hands of the Government amounted to more than 100,000 tons, the provision of 
n, reserve having been designedly made when the original purchase was effected. This 
bad to be sold at a great ioss, adding not a little to the total cost of the relief measures, 
which reached six and a half million sterling, or as much as the total expenditure on 
all past famines in all parts of India from the beginning of the century up to that time 
The result of inquiries specially made on the subject was to indicate that no mortality 
-Iwhatever was due to the famine, and that the bountiful relief given did not have the 
jeffect of rendering the population indisppsed to return to their usual labours when it 
{ceased. 

58. The failure of rain in 1873 extended also to the strip of country on the northern 
edge of the North- Western Provinces and Oudh which corresponds in position with 
ilie mosl distressed tract in North Behar; and the loss of the rice crop was almost 
complete. It was thought necessary to take some measures for the relief of distress 
on the same system as that followed in 1868-69. In the Gorakhpur and Basti districts, 
where works were opened in February or March 1874, although the wages were low t 
the discipline was lax and the task slight, and the numbers employed rapidly rose to 
more than 200,000. On this becoming apparent, the wage was reduced till it provided 
only a bare subsistence, stricter discipline and supervision were introduced, and the 
■abourers were no longer allowed to go to their homes' at night. Shortly after this the 
rains set in, and owing to these combined causes the great crowds melted away 
more rapidly than they had collected, and it was f otind that there Was hardly anyone 
who really needed relief. * * , , 

59. The alarm raised in 1875 of a threatened scarcity in Behar hardly deserves 
mention here, except as an illustration of the risk of over-estimating the effect of 
a failure of the rain-fall where the means of obtaining sound knowledge , of the 
'.condition of -the country do not exist, and profuse expenditure has once been 
permitted. The rains ce^ed prematurely, much as they had done in 1873, and antici- 
pations were expressed of a famine whicji should affect 17 millions of people, and be 
severe in an area inhabited by 8 millions ; and large proposals were made as to 
measures of relief involving very heavy outlay. The Government of India, however, 
resisted what seemed to be a premature alarm on the part 'of the'Bengal Government, 
fthd further inquiries gradually narrowed the area of expected distress till nothing 
remained of it. Eventually prices ruled lower than in ordinary years in the very tract 
where severe famine had beep^rognosticated. 

60. The great famine in Southern India, which has so recently come to an end, has 
been, in respect of the area and population affected and the duration and intensity of the 
distress, the most grievous calamity of its kind experienced in British India since the 
i)eginningp6f the century. The failure of the summer rains of 1876 extended over about 
half of the Madras Presidency, the distress being most intense in the same tract, that 
lying above the Eastern Ghats, which suffered in 1833 and in 1854 The scarcity was 
felt with great severity over the whole of Mysore (except the hilly tracts that lie 
along the western Ghitts), the southern half of the Hyderabad State, and all the Deccan 
districts of the Bombay Presidency. The area thus affected was about 200,000 square 
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miles containing a population of 36 millions.* But this gre^ fam* 116 was not wholly 
restricted as to extent and duration to the effects of the drought of 1876. The 
monsoon of 1877 was a most, irregular one* In the Southern Prorinces it hegan 
late and feebly, hut ended with an excessive downpour, which did great injury to 
the crops. In'part of the Central Provinces, in the North- Western 4 Provinces, and in 
part of the Punjab, the registered rain-fall was less than any ever hefore recorded. The 
autumn crops were almost entirely withered tip, and the possihility of sowing the 
winter crops was only just secured by an extraordinary fall of rain in October, which 
occurred when almost all hope had gone. The calamitous season of 1877 was, 
accompanied* by an extremely high range of prices over all India, due partly to the 
deficient harvest, and partly to the reduction of the food stocks through export 
from the Northern Provinces to the south and to Europe. These two causes together 
prolonged the distress in Madras, Mysore, and part of Bombay over a second year, 
and created great suffering among the poorer classes in the Upper Provinces. The 
years of fanzine were also exceptionally marked by a great mortality, partly attributable 
to virulent outbreaks of cholera, small-pox, and fever. Thus, though the whole area 
affected by the famine of 1868 exceeded that of 1876-78, the area of great intensity 
was larger and the duration of excessive pressure was longer in 1876-78. 

61. In the earliest stage of the famine a difference of opinion arose between Policy of 
the Supremte Government and the Governments of Bombay and Madras regarding fcpuw>s£ Be 
the Character of the relief works to be set on foot. The local Governments advocated 
large works of permanent utility, while the Supreme Government upheld the system 
of opening small and scattered works which should not involve the Administration 
in a large expenditure if the anticipated famine should not turn out very severe. 
These objections were, however, withdrawn as soon as the gravity of the impending 
calamity was realised, and at the same time, in January 1877, Sir R. Temple (selectech 
on account of his experience in Behar in 1874) was sent as famine delegate of the* 
Government of India to inspect the distressed districts, and to communicate personally 
with the two Governments concerning the measures to be taken for the relief of 
distress. The instructions given him are of importance as showing the opinions of I 
the Government regarding the nature of their responsibility for the relief of famine.* 
The principle was re-affirmed that the Government would spare no efforts M to save^ 
" the population of the distressed districts from starvation, or from an extremity^ 
" of suffering dangerous to life," but they would not u attempt the task of preventing; 

I all suffering and of giving general relief to the poorer classes of the community."! 
" Every one," it was said, " admits the evils of indiscriminate private charity, but! 
the indiscBminate charity of a Government is far worse/ ' The Government telcl 
that " the task of saving life, irrespective of tte cost, is one which it is beyond their 
power to undertake/* but believed thkt " from the history of past famines, rules of actiqnj 
" may be learnt which will enable them in the future to provide efficient assistdivdoj 

II for the suffering people without incurring disastrous expenditure.' ' The Secretary 
of State approved these instructions, adding that " in the interests of the distressed: 
" population itself, as well of the taxpayers generally, the Government of India was! 
" bound to adopt precautions against indolence or imposition, similar, as far as the| 
" circumstances of India will permit, to those with which in this country it/h&s 
" always been found necessary to protect the distribution of public relief from abuse* 

62. Although the Bombay Presidency has had no serious famine since 1812, it has jtombay** 
frequently been visited by local scarcities, and the generally precarious rain-fall pf 
the Deccan upland has accustomed its officers to the prospect <& famine and tie 
question of relief. The Bombay Government had before them the records of the 
Behar famine of 1873-74, and were ready, when the monsoon failed signally in 187|5, 
with a systematic plan of action, They resolved to relieve the distress alpiost 
entirely by large public works, and they at 6nce selected several stich undertakings 
of permanent utility to be set in hand. Following the policy ^approved by * Colonel 
Baird Smith in 1861, they placed these, works under the control of professional 
engineers, rejected the mode of payment by piece-work, "fixed the daily wage Sat 
a rate just sufficient to support the labourer, and Tetfecl on supervision and discipline 
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to get as much useful work done as possible, and they explicitly declared that relief 
should not he made attractive, hut should he so arranged as to secure to aU a quantity 
of food just suftcient for a hare subsistence, with a slight margin over. When the 
labourers on relief -work struck against the wage and left in large numbers, the Govern- 
ment refused to yield to what they considered unreasonable demands, ordering the 
district officers to watch oyer the condition of the men on strike, and to see that they 
did not linger in their villages so long as to become emaciated. There was no direct 
interference of the Government in the supply of grain, except on a yery small scale in 
exceptional circumstances. The numbers employed for 13 months on these works 
were 285,000, and the cost was '93 lakhs of rupees. There was no novelty in the 
management of gratuitous relief , which was organised in the villages as the pressure 
arose, the only point to notice being that it was considered unadvisable to distribute 
it to people at their homes, except when bedridden or unable to leave the house. All 
others had to submit to the test of coming to relief centres to procure it. The cost 
of gratuitous relief was 10 lakhs of rupees, and the number relieved daily for >13 months 
was 83,300. Altogether the cost of the famine administration up to, the end of 1877 
was Rs. 1,14,00,000. Since that time there has been aTa unexpected prolongation 
of distress, the bad season of 1877, followed by a plague of rats, preventing the 
people from recovering as quickly as had been hoped from the depressed condition 
into which they had fallen ; and the expenditure on relief in 1878 and 1879 was 
abor t 14 lakhs of rupees. Two and a quarter lakhs of land revenue were remitted, 
am 7 about 80 lakhs suspended, of which about 14 were still outstanding at the end of 
1870; and it is probably that a considerable portion, of this sum will have to he 
ultimately remitted. The deaths of the two years 1877 and 1878 are estimated for 
the whole Presidency, excluding Sindh, ;to have been 800,000 in excess of the usual 
nimncr. The population of the districts affected by .the famine was rather larger than 
tbat r ? the non-affected districts ; and in 1878 the mortality in the famine and the 
non- amine districts was nearly equal. The heaviest death-rate occurred in those 
distorts to which there was no direct access by railway or water, being in the case of 
KaJ&'gi as high as 102-per mille for the year'1877. 

03, In Mysore the rain-fell of 1875 had been very deficient, and the food-stocks of 
the country wete largely depleted before the catastrophe of 1876 fell upon it. The 
failure of the harvest of 1876 was /extremely serious, not more than a third of an 
average crop being gathered over the whole province, and less than a quarter in the 
most afflicted parts- This indicated a great deficiency in the food-supply, which could 
only be met by ample importation. It was evident that the purchasing power of 
the people Would be subjected to a severe strain, and that what was most required was 
the means of earning wages on large and well-arranged relief-works. The local 
administration was not blind to, the danger, nor,«slowin setting on foot what were 
conceived to be sufficient measures of relief ; but the arrangements made fell short 
of the real requirement^ of the case. Proposals to carry out large works were at first 
discouraged by the Government of India, and no such undertakings were put in hand 
till the time for them Sad almost passed away. No alteration was made at (he outset 
in the ordinary method of carrying out works under the Public Wm\ks Department, 
so that, although some fresh works were opened they were not adapted for any but 
able-bodied labourers, and the numbers thus relieved were but slightly in excess of 
those ordinarily employed. AU other persons needing Relief were considered to be in 
charge of the civil office, whd was A expected' to employ them on minor local works, 
such as were ordinarily carried on under civil^ officers, as close as possible to their 
ho^aes, From various causes these works fell onto great confusion, and afforded no 
real support to the people, who gradually drifted into a state of emaciation in which 
they wfere only fit for gratuitous relief. Nor was the administration of this form of 
relief effectual* ' looked food was given liberally at certain centres to all-comers, no 
conditions of residence being imposed^ and top little provision was made* for medical 
assistance. When the rains of 1877 again threatened to fail, and held off during 
July and August, the crdwds at the relief centres and the mortality became very 
great. It was in these circumstances at the beginning of September that the Viceroy 
visited Bangalore, and directed the adoption of a system oi relief based on that followed 
in Bombay. The labourers were to be concentrated on large works, and the relief 
establishment was greatly augmented, A f qytunate change of weather prevented the 
effects of these orders being practically tested. Hain began to fall, and the numbers 
on relief diminished at once ^ith great rapidity. By the time, the monsoon of 1878 
set in the nee& of famine relief was at an end. But it will be some time before 
the province recovers its losses, which have been estimated at about a million of 
lives a quarter of a, million of cattle, and crops the value of which would have been 
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9f millions sterling. The number relieved on works and gratuitously was about 
150,000 for the 11 worst months, and the total expenditure incurred was about 
70 lakhs of rupees, besides remissions of land revenue which amounted to 28 lakhs 
of rupees. No direct importations of grain were made by the Government, the 
supply needed for the local gratuitous relief being purchased locally. 

64* The Government of Madras has not yet sent in any report on the famine in that Jtt*tate, 
Presidency, and we have not had the same facilities as in the : cases of Bombay and 
Mysore in our attempt to trace the history of the distress and the measures of relief 
in detail. The first peculiarity, in the management of the Madras famine was that, 
following the example of Behar in 1873, the Local Government at an early period in 
the famine thought it necessary to provide against deficient activity of private trade, or 
the failure of the supply of food in the less accessible districts, by purchasing 30,000* 
tons of rice to be stored in places where the demand for relief was expected to be large 
and at the same time they proposed to put in hand sever 1 large works of permanent 
utility. The Government of India disapproved of both these steps, and decided, as 
already described, that at this stage of the distress minor local works which would 
not take the people far from their homes should be organised. The purchased 
grain was partly used for purposes of relief, and the remainder was sold at the close of 
tho famine. A few large works were opened under the Public Works Department, 
for the employment of the fanpne-stricken: at an early period, and others were started 
in the middle of 1877, but the^reater part of the applicants were received on works 
under the supervision of the civil officers' of the district. The scale of wage was 
fixed in accordance with, but somewhat below, the rates which had been adopted in 
Bohar. The numbers on relief soon became very large, and by January 1877 had risen 
to over a million. In that month, when Sir It. Temple visited the famine districts, he 
was of opinion that relief was given both on too liberal a scale and to persons who did 
not stand in absolute need of it. He advised the Government of Madras to reduce the 
rate of wages, and they adopted the scale which was being introduced into Bombay, the 
^Biouat of the money wage being made tp vary with the price of food grain. After 
these changes, and on the introduction of stricter discipline, the numbers on worics 
were at first considerably reduced ; but they began to rise again shortly, those on 
gratuitous relief rising at; a still higher rate, so that the total exceeded a million 
in May, and reached the maximum figure of 2,218,000 in September. The effect 
of the reduced wage was a subject of considerable discussion and difference of 
opinion, and it was strongly opposed by many of tfre officials, including the Sanitary 
Commissioner, as^rpv^ less^ than subsistence for ^ the labourer. After the 
orders jQril&.jadj^ the balance (^opmlpn 




of performing 50 per cent, of a full task for a man in normal condition, should bej 
removed from the relief works and supported at their homes ; and a system of house-; 
to- house relief was introduced, under which a dole of money was given sufficient fori 
the support of the pauper. The test of fitness was the certificate of the head village! 
official, submitted to the village inspector, whose proceedings again were under the 
control of the relief officer of the Taluk, so that opportunities for abuse migbt be 
minimised. In the end of August, when it became apparent that relief operations 
would have to be continued at least till the end of the year on a very large scale, the 
Viceroy ^visited Madras, and after consultation with the Governor of that Presidency 
certain important changes of system were resolved upon, while the main principles; 
on which relief was to be administered were repeated with additional emphasis. It; 
was announced that "a large scheme of useful public works under departmental 
supervision should be the backbone of the relief system," and a great expansion of 
such works was ordered, combined with the restriction of gratuitous relief in their 
villages to " those who are both incapable of work and without other adequate means 
of support." The direction of all matters connected with the famine, which had 
hitherto passed through the channel of the Board of Revenue and the Council, was 
taken by the Governor under his sole charge, who issued his orders directly to the 
district officers ; and a large additional staff of officers was introduced from Northern 
India to strengthen the supervising agency. These arrangements were hardly complete 
when, as in Mysore, the long-expected rain began to fairabundantly j the hearts of the 
people revived, and they dispersed so rapidly that the numbers, which in September 
had been 2,218,000, had fallen iff December to 444,000, and in March 1878 to 215,000. 
A considerable body of debilitated persons remained, however, on the hands of 
Government till the harvest of 1878 was ripe, in October or November. The abnormal 
mortality of the two famine years has been estimated at two millions, and th^re was 
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a decrease of 800,000 in the births of the two years 1877 and 1878 ; nor did th- 
effects of this decrease come to an end, in the latter year. The average number of 
persons relieved was 787,000 daily for the space of 22 months ; and the total cost of 
the famine is estimated at eight millions sterling. The land revenue remitted was 
about 118 lakhs of rupees, and the outlay on relief about 675 lakhs. 
TN English 65. Towards the close of 1877 charitable contributions began to flow in from the 
charity. public in Great Britain and the Colonies, amounting is. all to the sum of 678,512/., 
and were of great service in relieving the distress of those not absolutely suffering 
from starvation or receiving relief from Government. One quarter of the sum received 
was allotted to Mysore, and three-quarters to the Madras Presidency. In distributing 
the grants, about two thirds of which went to agriculturists and one third to non- 
agriculturists, the object kept generally in view was to give to the recipients the 
means of repurchasing the implements of their .trade or profession, and of starting 
again in their former self-supporting mode of life. 
Hyderabad. 60. In the Hyderabad State the' famine was intense in the tongue of land which 
runs in between the Sholapur and Bellary districts of Bombay and Madras, and it 
wsi severe in the whole southern half of the country. Belief was given as far as 
passible on the pattern of the British administration by opening "public works and 
centres where cooked food was distributed. About 20,000 persons were employed and 
10,000 fed daily for 10 months, at a total cost of nearly 11£ lakhs^ of rupees ; 32 lakhs 
ot land-revenue were remitted. 
r.< N„rti.« Iu North-Western Provinces and Oudh the failure of rain in 1877 was 

~vt.ci.c< 0 wr>?& complete than any previously recorded, and the autumn crop was almost 
ivovunce* entirely lost (except on irrigated lands) in all but the eastern and southern districts 
or i*i«5 province. Rain, however, in October, enabled the winter crop to be sown over 
ro e^y large area, and though the continuous rainy and cloudy weather in January 
an. I .February injured it, yet the out-turn was on the whole an average one. 
This province was thus preserved from what would otherwise have been an intense 
famine. Arrangements for relief by works and in poor-houses were made early 
in September 1877, but the rainrfall of October and the briskness of field labour 
pre euted many from coming to the works till December, when the winter rains put 
an end to the need, of artificial irrigation, and thus threw out of work hundreds 
of thousands of people employed upon r it. Large numbers then flocked to the 
relief-works under the pressure of high prices. The spring harvest again offered 
employment in March 1878, and the people left the relief-works in large crowds, 
to return again in May, and to increase in numbers and despondency as the rains 
again showed signs of holding off in June and July. In August, however, there was 
a, plentiful downfall which secured the harvest; the people rapidly dispersed to their 
homes and by the end of October relief wad almost everywhere at an end. The total 
cost was about 20 lakhs of rupees : the average daily number on relief-works for 
12 months was 55,700, in poor-houses 13,750. The highest number on relief-works 
was in August, ,126,800, and in the same month the number in the poor-houses 
also reached its maximum of 26,350. 

The history of thitf famine brings out some points of interest. The relief-works 
were for the first time placed more entirely under the officers of the Public Works 
Department, with little control from the local civil officers, and the effect of this 
was not good. Gratuitous relief was administered exclusively on the principle of 
giving cooked food in a poor-house at which residence was ^required, and tins was 
found to be very unpopular, and some of the persons who accepted this form of 
relief were put out of caste. No system of village inspection was adopted, the distress 
not having been regarded as of such a nature as to require it. About a quarter of the 
land revenue (or 46 lakhs of rupees) was suspended at the end of 1877, but when the 
spring harvest turned out a good one the Government ordered arrears to be got in as 
far as possible, and by the time the autumn crop was 'ripe the collections were 
deficient by about 12 lakhs only. Lastly, the mortality in the province was extremely 
great, amounting to very nearly double the average, in the 14 months from November 
1877 to December 1878, or to an excess number of about 1,250,000 deaths. Small- 
pox, fever, and bowel diseases were the chief registered causes, and these epidemics 
were extremely virulent, but doubtless a large portion of the deaths was due to the 
pressure of want. - At the same time, it is important to record ufcfiat the amount of 
ordinary grain procurable for a rupee never fell much below 26 lbs. 
Th© Punjab. 68. £he failure of the monsoon of 1877 was very complete in the Punjab ; but the 
autumn crop is less important there than in any other part of India, and the rain of 
October made it possible to sow . the usual area with spring crops. Moreover, the 
preceding years had been very prosperous, and the export of wheat, which had greatly 
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increased in the years 1876 and 1877, brought large sums of money to the province* 
The scarcity, however, became serious in some places through the height to which 
prices had risen in consequence of the famin e of the south, and by reason of the 
influx of starving people from Kashmir. The parts which suffered most from the 
drought were those districts of the Delhi and Bissar divisions not protected by 
the Western Jumna canal, which are always among the first affected, and the 
hill district of Hazara, which had not been known to suffer in any earlier famine. 
The distress was, however, nowhere intense; the ordinary measures were taken to 
supply relief, and with the rains of 1878 all fear of famine passed away. The 
mortuary returns, however, which indicate an excess mortality of about 340,000 
above the average during the year 1878, afford reason for fearing that the high prices 
had a grievous effect on the poorer classes of the population, 

69. The following table shows, in chronological &rder the years in which the Chronoio- 
principal droughts since 1769 have occurred, and the provinces affected by consequent g^ 1 1 * 
scarcity : — * - * 8 



ical list of 
amines. 



Year. 



Area of Drought. 



Area of Famine or Scarcity. 



Drought in Bengal. 

Drought in Bombay and Madras. 
Drought in Upper India 

i 

Drought in Bombay, Hyderabad, and Madras. 



Drought in South Hyderabad, and in Deccan. 

Drought in Ceded Province of North* Western 
Provinces and in Central India. 



Drought in Central Districts of Madras, from 
Trichinopoly to Nellore. 



Drought in Guzerat, Kutch, and Kathiawar, and 
to some extent in Madras ; also in Rajputana 
and Central India, 



Drought in Madras. 
Drought in Bombay 



Drought " in Northern districts of Madras, 
* except Ganjam, in the south of Hyderabad, 
and tne Southern Mahratta districts of Bombay. 

Drought in north part of Bombay, in Rajputana, 
and parts of Punjab ami North- Western 
Provinces. \ 



Drought in North- Western Provinces, Eastern 
States of Rajputana* and south-east part of 
Punjab. 

0 8 



Famine in Bengal. 



Famine in Madras and scarcity in Bombay, 

4 

Famine in Upper India from the Karamnasa to 
the Satlej. 



Scarcity in north part of Madras. , Intense 
famine in Hyderabad and Southern! Mahratta 
country. Severe famine in Deccan, Guzerat, 
and Marwar. 



Famine in Deccan and Hyderabad. 



Famine in North-Western Provinces, and 
scarcity in Central India and Rajputana. 



Famine in Central Districts of Madras. 



Famine in Kutch and Kathiawar ; intense in 
parts of Rajputana. Scarcity in parts of 
North-Western Provinces and of Madras. 



Famine in Madras, chiefly in the north. 

Scarcity in Bombay, chiefly in Gnzerat and the 
Northern Deccan. 1 



Famine in Northern districts of Madras 5 intense 
in Gantur. Scarcity in Hyderabad and 
Southern Mahratta districts. 

Scarcity in North Deccan and Guzerat, in 
Rajputana, the Hissar division of Punjab, and 
the tran9-Jumna districts of North-Western 
Provinces. 
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Tear. 


Area of Drought 


Area of Famine or Scarcity. 


1838 


Drought in Guzerat, Kutch, and Kathiawar 


* - " ■-- ■ 

Intense famine in Central Doab and trans-Jumna 
districts of North-Western Provinces, and in 
Delhi and Hissar divisions of Punjab. 


1839 


m m m m m 


Scarcity in Guzerat, Kutch, and Kathiawar. 


1 QAA 


fir antv rain-fall in Deccan. 




lb45 


* - * - - , 


Scarcity in Deccan. 


m$ 


Drought in Ceded districts of Madras, in 
South Hyderabad, and Sholapur and Kaladgi 
districts of Bombay. 


• 


1So4 


t - m - - 

1 

1 
I 


Famine in Bellary. Scarcity in adjoining parts 
of Madras, Hyderabad, and Bombay, 




1 Drought in part of North* Western Provinces 
i and Punjab, and neighbouring States of 

! 




1861 


! «- • M* ■» *» 

\ 

\ * 

1 * 

i 
1 

1 


Famine in Upper Doab of North-Western Pro- 

VinceS- 111 Dfilhi &nd TTiQKiM* dioisnrma *\f 

Punjab, and in adjoining parts of Bajputana, 
Scarcity in Kutch. 




1 Drought in northern part of Madras, in South 
Hyderabad and north part of Mysore; in 

1 South JMahratta districts of Bombay, in 
Orissa and Behar, and all Western Bengal. 




I860 




Famine in Ganjam and Bellamy distncts' jof 
Madras, in Orissa (intense), and in Behar, 
Scarcity in all adiaeent narta nf Af o^rao 
Mysore, Hyderabad, and Bombay, and in 

^Central and Western Bengal. 




Drought in Raj put ana, trans- Jumna districts 
of North-Western Provinces, north and 
south-east districts of Central Provinces, and 
in Punjab from J uxuna to Indus. 


C 


1869 


! 

m, m — — 


Famine in Western Rajputana (intense), in 
trans-Jumna districts of Allahabad and Delhi, 
and Hissar divisions of Puniab. tSrarrilv In 
adjacent parts of North- Western Provinces 
and Punjab, in Guzerat, Kutch, and North 
Deccan, and' in the north and south- cast 
districts of Central Provinces. 


1873 


Drought in North Behar and a part of North- 
i Western Provinces and Oudh* 




1874 


« f 


Famine in Behar and scarcity in the strip of 
North- Western Provinces and Ondh adjacent. 


1876 


Drought in all Madras and Deccan, Mysore 
and south part of Hyderabad. 




1877 


Drought in Central Provinces, North- Western 
Provinces, and Punjab. 


Famine in Madras, Mysore, Bombay, and 
Hyderabad. 


1878 


■mm m. m *m 


Famine in North-Western Provinces and Cash- 
f taere. Scarcity in Ponjab. 



Synopbca 70. The following table, which embraces the period from 1769 to 1878, or 109 
famine y^rs* shows the years in which famines and scarcities hare occurred in the chief 
chronology provinces of India, the degree of intensity and the duration of each, the internals of 
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time between their occurrence, and the resulting averages as regards each province 
and the whole of India :— ° v 
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| Bsxgal. 


N.W. Provinces 
A3fT> Puhjab. 


Rajpctana aki> 
Centra! India. 
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— 
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Years. 
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Years. 




Years. 




Severity. 


Duration , 
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Duration, 
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on 


Duration. 


1 Interval. 
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Interval. 
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Total No. ofl 
Yfars affected > 
bv Famine -J 


• 


o 






9 






9 






10 






10 






24 




Total No. of] 
Years of Interval V 
without Famine- J 
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104 






100 
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85 


Average No. of! 
Yeai"* of Interval > 
mitliout Famine J 






| 26 
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13 






11 






12 
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K.B. — One asterisk denotes a severe scarcity. 
Two asterisks denote a fetmine. 
Three asterisks denote an intense famine, 
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Famine 71. The following taMo shows the area and the population affected and the nma!> r 
*tati»Hct. joiioved in each of the principal famines of this century, the sums expended on n'i \ 
of different kinds, the remissions of the land revenue, and the. amount by which {}••> 
income from other sources was diminished, so far as data exist for such a statement 
The blanks more frequently mean that there is no information on record than tint 
nothing ought to bo entered under tho heading in question. 
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72. The first lesson iaught by this review is that (except in Burmah and the The numter 
most eastern parts yi ^Bengal, where the rain has never been knowa to fail, and " of famines 
Sindh, in which the population is wholly dependent on river-irrigation) hardly any ? n * the 1 

Eart of our Indian ^mpire has escaped the visitation of severe famine during the tetwlen 
tst century, and that over considerable portions acute distress has recurred frequently, them. 
Taking all the 21 famines and scarcities recorded in the last 109 years in any part of 
India, the proportion is 24 years of bad seasons to 85 years of good, or about two 
bad to seven good ; in each case on an average one-twelfth pf the population of the 
whole country, that is about 20 millions, Inay be approximately taken as the portion 
affected, so that the result might be said to be equivalent to a famine * scarcity 
over the whole country once in 54 years. Of these calamities, 8 may be classed as 
intense famines, 9 as famines, and 4 as severe scarcities. 

Omitting severe scarcities, there have been 17 famines, affecting 20 years, and 
occurring at an average interval of 5 years. 

There have been eight greater famines, affecting 11 years, aud occurring at intervals 
which have varied from 2 or 3 to 40 years, and which avera^o 12 years. Of these, 
five have occurred in the present century, and have affected 202 millions of people, 
so that each on an average has been felt by 40 millions, or one-sixth of the popu- 
lation of India. As, however, one-fifth of that population is not under British 
rule, a corresponding reduction must be made from the figures above given in order 
to indicate the liability which falls upon our own Government. 

73. The liability of the several provinces to severe drought appears to be as Liability of 
follows. In Bengal, during the 110 years over which our records extend, four droughts different pro- 
only have occurred, of which two were very severe. Previous to the Orissa famine drought* 
Bengal had enjoyed complete immunity from famine for 81 years, and on this 3 
occasion, as well as in 178&-4, only the western parts of the province were affected. 

In the North- West Provinces nine droughts are recorded, of which two were intense 
and three very serious. The two greatest famines in this part of the country, those 
of 1783 f and 1837-S, were separated by an interval of 53 years, but there was a 
frequent and -highly irregular occurrence of less important droughts. In Bombay 
nine seasons of drought appear, of which two were extreme. In Madras there 
were eight such seasons, of which two were excessive. Excluding Bengal, the average 
interval between the several recorded droughts, great and small, in any one province, 
is about 11 to 12 years, and between those of the severest type about 50 years, but 
the deviations from these averages are very large, and the records are not sufficiently 
accurate to give more than approximate results. 

These conclusions may be otherwise summed up by stating that the Government 
of India must be prepared for the occurrence of scarcity, in some degree of severity* 
aud in some part of the country, as often as two years out of every nine ; and that 
great famines may be anticipated at average intervals of 12 years. The danger of 
extreme famine in any one province or locality arises on the average not oftener 
than once in 50 years ; though drought followed by severe distress must be expected 
as often as once in 11 or 12 years. The records are not of a nature to enable us to 
form any decided opinion whether droughts have recurred more frequently of late 
years than formerly ; but, bearing in mind the far greater attention paid to these 
visitations recently, our general conclusion is adverse to such a supposition* 

74. Whatever may be the ultimate result of scientific discussion as to the existence irreg^W 
of a true periodical fluctuation in the rain-fall, to which we have already alluded, we of tbr r£ » 
can now only conclude that no such knowledge yet exists as to afford any ground for|^ ; ™^^f, 
administrative action based on well-founded anticipation of the quantity of the rain*fali* JroUg " t * 
fiom year to year; and that whatever preparations wo make to meet seasons of scarcity, 

must rest on the presumption that, though their recurrence is inevitable, they will 
come upon us with very little warning and at very irregular intervals. 

75. It is manifestly important to form the best possible estimate of the greatest area Probable 
and largest population likely to be visited by famine at any one time. The experience greatest arc 
of the past shows that seasons of drought do not occur simultaneously in Southern* offamine 
aud Northern India, though some tendency is shown for a bad year in the north of relief 
immediately to follow a bad year in the south. No deficiency at once so serious ° * P # 
aud so widespread in its effects as that which from 1870 to 1878 was experienced 

in various parts of the country had previously occurred in the century. The total 
area which suffered from famine in Southern India during 1877 was about 200,000 
square miles, with a, population of 36 millions. In the next year an area of 52,000 
square miles in the North^West Provinces and the Punjab, with a population of 22 mil- 
lions, was afflicted by a failure of the rains, though it suffered to a far less degree. 
Y m. D 
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Distinguishing the three degrees of famine as intense, severe, and slight, the* 
• famine in. Southern India was intense in an area of 105,000 square miles, inhabited 
hy a population of 19 millions ; it was severe in an area of 66,000 square miles, 
with a population of 11 millions ; and it was slight in an area of 34,000 square miles, 
with a population of 6 millions. Where the "distress was but slight the necessity 
for giving relief arose only in isolated localities, and the administration of famine 
relief on such a scale as to need special measures was in practice confined to the 
tracts where the famine was intense or severe. Relief was afforded to 780,000 
persons or 5 per cent, of the population of the more afflicted area in Madras for 
22 consecutive months, and in Bombay to 320,000 persons, or 3£ per cent., for 

13 months. The maximum number relieved during the worst month was about 
500,000 daily in Bombay and %\ millions in Madras, or from 6 to 15 per cent of the 
population severely affected. 

Id Bengal, in 1873-4* the area severely affected was 21,000 square miles, and 
the population of that area was 10 millions : of that population about 10 per cent, 
received direct relief, for an average' period of 9 months, and the highest number in 
receipt of direct relief at any oi|e time was about 20 per cent. ? or 2 millions daily. 

The famine o£ 1868-9 is the tone which came nearest to that of 1876-8 in severity ; 
indeed, it surpassed that, calamity in extent, for it covered the space of 300,000 
squarr miles. It was intense over an area of 113,000 square miles, but of these 
110,000 square miles were in the Native States of Eajputana,,and were thinb 
inhabited, the population of this tract being only 7f millions. The famine was 
severe over 112,000 square miles (only half of winch was in British territory), and 
aiuorT a population of 21 millions, two-thirds of whom were British subjects. 
TJu famine of 1865~6.ranks third in respect of the area it covered, and the population 
it effected was even larger than that in 1808-9, or in the Southern Peninsula in 
j S"6-y ; but the distress it caused was not nearly so grievous. The area of intensity 
was <he Province of Orissa and the neighbouring districts to north and south,. a 
xrpot which contained only 31,000 square miles, with a population of 0 (millions, 
r ud the famine was severe in 50,000 square miles more, with Vl\ million inhabitants. 
In the rest of the country afflicted by it the distress was slight, and little or no 

1 4 lief was called for* Hence, in spite of the wide area of the drought, this 
.amine was less generally disastrous than either of the two great calamities which 
succeeded it. 

Looking then to those parts of the Country in which there have been the worst 
i'&mines and the greatest distress, we find in the history of the past no case which has 
smpassed the famine of f 1876-8 in intensity; audit seems reasonable to conclude 
; that it is not likely to be exceeded in the future, either in the extent of ' British 
territory affected or in the degree of relief that will be required. On this presumption 
it may be estimated that the largest population likely to be severely affected by famine 
at one time may be put at 30 millions. To arrive at the numbers likely to come on 
relief, we may safely take a proportion slightly lower than that of the Behar famine, 
15 per cent., or four and a half millions, as the maximum number likely to be in 
receipt of relief in the^worst months, and about 7 or 8 per ,cent., or from two to 
two and a half millions, as the average number likely to require relief continuously 
Xor the space of a year. These proportions provide for relief on a scale about double 
that actually given in Madras and Bombay in 1876-78. 
v !*J*^ion f 76. The duration of periods of jscarcity (a matter greatly affecting their severity 
if iWB hil an< * ^ e consequent cost of relief) is naturally connected with the length of the 
u^IpdI)^ intervals between the harvests, or Detwfcen the time of one harvest and the succeeding 
|imjne. season for sowing, the greatest pressure , being frequently relieved when a favourable 
rain-fall has given practical evidence of the prospects of the coming crop being good. 
In Upper India,, m the Central Provinces and Bombay, and wherever the two 
harvests of the 1 year are of nearly equal importance as regards the food they produce, 
If the monsoon is so deficient that the autumn crop is lost,- but if the spring crop 
can be sown over a fairly large area, the severity of the loss will be greatly mitigated, 
' though it may not be wholly relieved when that harvest is secured, but is liable to a 
partial revival as long as field labour is not required- If, however, the spring crop 
also cannot be sown, the pressure due to the failure will certainly be felt till 
the next autumn crop begins to ripen. ^ In Bengal the great winter rice crop is the 
one liable to suffer from early cessation of the rain, and if it is lost the spring crop 
will afford & material alleviation of the calamity so far as regards Behar ; but in 
Central ^Bengal and Orissa hardly anything is grown at this time, and these regions 
frill probably continue to suffer till the next year's early rice ripens in September, 
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and the prospects of the winter rice are well assured. > la Madras and Mysore, ifr 
the crops grown under the south-western monsoon aWlost, much may be re- 
trieved if the N.E. monsoon is good and fills the tanks "tod rivers, so that a large 
area of rice land can be artificially irrigated ; if this too rails, no crop will come in 
materially to assist the people till the succeeding autumn. Experience shows that 
extreme pressure does not arise till lopal stocks have been somewhat reduced, and 
famine is thus hardly known to begin, as a consequence of a failure of the south-west 
monsoon, before the month of November. Again, when the prospects of the next 
harvest are practically assured, hope and credit revive and reserved stores of food are 
released, and thus the effects of famine may be expected to wear off a month or two 
before the crops are actually cut. From these considerations it may be gathered thatj 
the pressure caused by drought in a single year will generally last for about eight or 
nine months, and when the pressure is relieved in a shorter time, the recovery is 
proportionally rapid. A scarcity extending over two years is rare, but the intensity 
of the suffering caused by such a famine is greatly aggravated as the period is 
prolonged. 

77* From what is known of famines in respect to which any materials for a detailed What toss of 
estimate exist, it is calculated that from a half to three-quarters of the ordinary out-turn * he harvest 
of the food grain of the year has been lost in the tracts most severely affected, i tt may }£^£ es 
therefore be inferred from the experience of the past that a year which yields more amme * 
than 50 per cent, of a full crop will produce food enough for the population under 
the stimulus to economy caused by high prices, and that, taking into account the 
l;rain stores and the probable importation, there will be no such pressure as to require 
special measures of relief. When the crop is so reduced that the whole out-turn of 
the year is diminished to 25 per cent, of a full crop, it may be taken as certain 
that intense famine will prevail. Great uncertainties^ however, surround all estimates 
of failure of crops in such a country as India, and it may easily happen that the 
particular circumstances of a province will render the effect of a drought more than 
ordinarily disastrous. An estimated failure of even a third of the year's out-turn will 
always demand the utmost vigilance and preparedness on the part of the authorities, 
as relief measures may at any moment become necessary. 

78. There is much difficulty in estimating in any precise way the effect of a short Effects of 
harvest on prices, but it may be said approximately and generally that, in time of very scarcitj od 
groat scarcity, prices of food grain rise to three times their ordinary amount, so that P rice£U 

m horcas in ordinary years the price of the food grain of the mass of the people may 
be from 20 to 30 seers per rupee (or 20 to 30 lbs. per shilling, equivalent to 
23 to 17 shillings per quarter of 500 lbs.), in time of great scarcity it will rise to 
8 or 10 seers per rupee (or 8 to 10 lbs. per shilling, which is 63 to 50 shillings per 
quarter), and even higher. Much caution, however, is requisite in regarding prices 
as a sound standard by which to estimate the severity of famine or distress, not 
only in making comparisons between periods and places considerably separated/ but 
in all circumstances. It is a well-ascertained fact that prices which would be regarded 
as indicating famine in one part of the country are quite compatible with undisturbed 
prosperity in another. 

79. The figures given in the table in paragraph 71 show all that can now be Estimate oj 
ascertained as to the cost of the relief given to the population that has suffered in the cost oy / 
Indian famines. During the first quarter of the present century the position of the f elief g |v ^ 
British in the country was not such as either to create any sense of a general fo^ B es . 
obligation to give relief, or to supply the means of affording it. During the next 

30 or 40 years, as the country became settled and all branches of the admi- 
nistration improved, the sense of this obligation was developed and more and more' 
fully acted on ; but there can be little doubt that on many occasions the wants of 
the people were very incompletely met, and that much suffering and mortality 
must have ensued. Allowing for the cases m which no records exist, it may be esti- 
mated that for the first 70 years of this century about 3 millions sterling were spent 
in direct State relief, and a somewhat larger amount was contributed as a remission of 
land revenue, for a total population rising from 100 to 200 millions. The far larger 
sums which have been spent more recently on similar objects, amounting during the 
six years 1873-1879 to not less than 14| millions in direct outlay and 2^ millions in 
loss* of revenue, are still small when compared with the cost of the relief of the poor 
of England, which for a population of 34 millions amounts to about 7 or 8 millions 
in a single year. But relatively small as the amount expended in India has often 
been, the administration of even such restricted measures of relief has, in the 
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absence of a clearly defined^sefc of principles and rules, and under the conditions which 
necessarily attend these measures, taxed to the utmost the powers of the Government. 

80. There is great difficulty in forming any trustworthy estimate of the mortality 
directly consequent on famine. It is only within recent years that systematic registers 
of deaths have been commenced in any part of India ; everywhere they are still very 
incomplete, and in many.cases hardly more than rough approximations to the truth. 
In the two provinces in which more than one census has been taken the results are 
such as to show that much prolonged experience is. required before any trustworthy 
generalizations on the laws of life in India can be based on actual facts ; and all 
, others are no better than speculation. No statistics exist as to the distribution of deaths 
among various classes of the people in time of famine, though it is certain that the 
labouring classes and village artisans are those that suffer most. The registers now kept 
suffice, however, to give positive proof M the greatly increased mortality that accom- 
panies seasons of scarcity, though conflicting opinions exist as to the degree in which 
the two phenomena can be regarded as standing to each other in the relation of cause 
and effect. Great epidemics almost invariably follow upon seasons of severe scarcity. 
To some extent famine and pestilence are the twin-offspring of the drought, which, j 
while it withers the crops, exposes the diminished water supply to pollution; and it* 
may he reasonably supposed that the atmospheric disturbances which prevent the^ 
occurrence of the summer rains, and* those which follow as a consequence of the failurd 
cf the rains, such as abnbjmal conditions of temperature and humidity, may be hostil^ 
to, human life and- favourable to the spread of malignant disease. But, in any case; 
famine, if not the direct cause of epidemics, greatly increases their destructiveness 
inasmuch as if the people are in an unfavourable condition — and there can be nu 
condition more unfavourable to health ihan that of being in want of food— then 
this condition must have an influence, and In all probability a very great influence, 
the extent and severity of *the prevailing sickness, by whatever name it may be 
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allrd, The diagnosis jbf disease recorded in the vital statistics is, moreover, very 
^correct, and dteaths arising from starvation are no doubt often attributed to other 
crises, such as cholera; small-pox, dysentery, g,nd fever. Death from famine is not 
a simple arid easily recognisable a matter as was formerly supposed. The effect of 
chronic starvation is to induce functional morbid changes in the intestinal organs 
which, when they hate gone jfco a certain length, are incurable, and which manifest 
themselves iji symptoms that often imitate those of other diseases. 

81. It has been estimated, and in our opinion on substantial grounds,* that the 
mortality' that - 6ccurred ip. the provinces under ^British Administration during the 
period of famine and 'drought extending over the , years 1877 and 1878 amounted, 
on a population of 190 millions, to 5^ millions in excess pf the deaths that would have 
, occurred had the seasohsbeen ordinarily healthy; and the statistical returns have 
made certain, what lias lofig been siispected, that starvation and distress greatly 
check the fecundity? of the population. It is probable that from this cause the 
number of births during the same pferiod has been lessened by two millions ; the total 
reduction of thp population would thus amount to about seven millions. Assuming 
the ordinary annual death-roll, taken at the rate of 35 per mille on 190 millions of 
people, to be 6^ Millions, the abnormal mortality of the famine period may be 
regarded as having increased this total by about 40 per cent. 

* Stich ft, famine, however,;as thai of 1877-78 is almost unprecedented in severity 
extent and duration, and ^ great a mortality, it may reasonably be hoped, is likely to 
; be of extremely rare reciirfchice. Taking the famines of the last 30 years, as to which 
alone an estimate of any v&lue can be made, it would perhaps be safe to say that 
from. 1848 to 1878 the abnormal deaths which occurred in years of famine did not fall 
short of 10 mill&nsu Th|s would giye an increased mortality of about 300,000 per 
annum, which, Spread ov^r a population of abo^it 200 millions, would be less than 
2 per mille. Even if this estimate is in error to the extent of one-half of the truth, 
the effect of famine would, when viewed- in relation to the fluctuations due to other 
causes and jto its ultimate effect on the growth of the population, be much less 
important than might nt^rst sight have been supposed. 

, J82. The true significance of these figures will be better appreciated, when they are 
coiiiidersd with reference to ordinary fluctuations in the mortality of the country. 
There is no doubt not ohly that, the general death-rate when compared with that of 
England is high, but that it is liable to far greater variations. The yearly death-rate 
of ' many Indian towns (wheite registration can be more exactly conducted than in th<* 
country) appears from the reports of recent years to have risen occasionally for mar 
months together to rates varying from 40 to 100 per mille, and even higher. In tl 
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months of September and October 1879 a mortality was registered in the North- 
West Provinces which in some districts suddenly raised the death-rate from its 
ordinary total of about two or three per mille per month to nearly 40, and the 
ratio for the whole province for the month of October rose from 3-4 to 10 per 
mille. The abnormal mortality had not wholly ceased by the ead of December 
1879; and the effect of this was that in the district that suffered most ^be actual 
death-rate of the year 1879 rose from an average of .40 to 118 per mille, implying an 
increased mortality of 78,000 on a population of a million ; and in the whole province, 
the actual mortality of the year rose from an average of 23 to 45 per mille, which 
indicates an increase of 924,000 deaths on a population of 42 millions. These rates 
are considerably in excess of those which have prevailed in districts suffering most 
acutely from famine. In the worst month of 1877 the death-rate only reached 49 per 
mille per annum for the entire Bombay Presidency, and 60 per mille for the entire 
Madras Presidency. If special districts are compared, the highest rate in the worst 
month in the worst district of Madras was 13 per mille per month, and in the worst 
district of Bombay it was 12 per mille ; in the two worst districts of the North-West 
Provinces in 1879 it rose to the extraordinary height of 37 per mille, Even these 
rates are exceeded by some which have been reported at times in some towns of the 
Punjab. It is certainly to other causes than a deficiency of food that such mortality 
must in many cases be referred. In 1879, in the districts just referred to, no scarcity 
whatever existed, prices throughout the whote country were moderate, the autumn 
harvest had been exceptionally good, and the mortality was attributed by the sanitary 
authorities to a seierfr outbreak of malarial fever. We are therefore forced to conclude 
that the population of India is exposed continually to destructive agencies, which under 
more favourable conditions might be regarded as preventible, but against which society 
has at present neither the means nor the knowledge necessary to secure its protection. 
Large numbers of the people live in so primitive a condition, irrespective of anything 
that can properly be called poverty, as to renders them liable to diseases against 
which they have no effectual remedy or defence. Epidemics may sweep them off by 
tens of thousands without attracting attention, because these agencies are incessantly 
at work. Famine, which intensifies their activity, is more conspicuous from its less 
regular recurrence, but it is really only one, and perhaps not the most deadly, of 
numerous influences by which at present human life among the people of India is cut 
short, and which can be effectually counteracted f only by the general advance of 
society in wealth, knowledge, and material resources. 

83. In these circumstances the hope that any lmnjan endeavours will altogether The pos- 
prevent an increase of mortality during a severe famine is untenable. It is impossible aibilitj of 
for the State entirely to counteract the. effect of high prices, the cessation of wages, * v ^ e K jj 
the disturbance of the ordinary routine of life, the general results of shortened food* f am j ne . ° 
supply to millions of people. - No imaginable system of relief will completely meet all 
the various degrees of privation and suffering which a famine produces, and which arc 
all more or less prejudicial to the public health and life, thoxigh many are too in- 
definite and obscure to be dealt with by any machinery of official charity, however 
elaborate and well contrived. There must always be suffering and want which will 
escape notice ; and however extensive be the measures of public aid, and however 
reasonable be the terms on which it is offered, there wilt always be classes who, 
from fixed habits or social institutions of various sorts, or from their personal 
character or ignorance, will neither help themselves nor be helped, and who, though 
they suffer from extreme want, will linger on without applying for or accepting relief 
till it is too late to save their lives. 

8 k But great as is the loss of life which has attended these terrible visitations, we Jl^uperativs 
arc not without hope that their effects will in future be gradually diminished in P° w er of tb« 
intensity, partly by the more efficient character of 1 the relief given, partly by the cpuntI 7* 
extension of the means of communication and development of internal trade, and 
partly by that greater preparedness of the people to meet them which grows from 
the increase of thrift and resourcefulness, and the accumulation of capital due to a 
settled and civilised Government. It is, we believe, demonstrable, that the effects 
produced by the famine of 1876-8 on the general prosperity of the country have 
been less disastrous than those of former calamities, none of which were more 
grievous and most of which were not to be compared to it in severity. The 
famine of 1770 resulted in wide-spread desolation of the most afflicted districts, so 
that we read of " depopulation and ruin," " the thinness of the inhabitants," u many 
hundreds of villages entirely depopulated," " half the ryots credibly reported to have 
perished," and a complete disorganisation among the landed classes which lasted for 
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many years. The famine of 1803 struck such a, blow at the prosperity of Khandcsh 
and Ahinednagar that even in 1867 the traces of its ravages were still visible in the 
ruins of deserted villages which had not been repopulated. In the famine of 1833 
so much land went out of cultivation in the Gantur district that even in 1850 the 
land revenue was only three-fourths of what it had been in 1832. In 1837, in the 
North- Western Provinces, « the pressure was so great that the ordinary bonds of 
society seemed to be broken by it. In 1841, the still deserted lands and abandoned 
bouses 99 in the Etawah district bore evidence to the devastation and waste of life, and 
during the next five years the land revenue continued to be less by 12 per cent, than 
in the period preceding the famine. Col Baird Smith, from whom the above quota- 
tion is made, testified that similar effects were hardly noticeable in 1860-1, and this ho 
attributed to the increased power of resistance and self-support among the landowners 
idle wing the introduction of long-term settlements, which dated from about 1810. 
Still more remarkable are the facts recorded in the agricultural statistics of Bombay 
and Madras for the year 1877-8. In Madras the area occupied exceeded by 50,000 
sores that of 1874-5, and the land revenue was eight lakhs of rupees in excess of the 
average demand before the famine. In Bombay there was an actual increase of 
70,000 acres of revenue-paying occupied land in excess of the previous year, and the 
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revenue was increased by one lakh over that of 1876-7, and "by 4| lakhs 
the average of the last 10 years. u Thus," as the Secretary of State remarked, 
\ K * h a year itself of deficiency of crops, depression of trade, and general xinhealthiness, 
> ,v v/hich immediately succeeded the most calamitous famine of modern times, the 
c ' L>cU testify to a remarkable development of the power of the agricultural classes to 
< } *sist and recover from the effects of unfavourable seasons/ 1 We may hope that 
r V same recuperative power of the country will manifest itself more and more clearly 
Im future; and that it will, by degrees, extend from the landowning classes to all 
],arLs of the population, 

85. We no w pass to the consideration of the general character of the action of 
i he Government in times of famine. A very long period elapsed before the 
rMnviction was attained that Indian famines are necessarily recurring calamities, 
against , which such precautions as are possible must be taken beforehand, and 
that it is the duty of the Government to do its utmost in devising some means 
of protecting the country, and to persevere in its attempts till some solution of 
the problem has been obtained. This result was no doubt due to the almost 
total absence, until within comparatively recent times, of trustworthy statistical 
knowledge as to the numbers of the people, the rates of their deaths and births, 
and the influence on these rates of epidemic disease or local distress, combined with 
an equally insufficient insight into their economical condition, and particularly an 
absence of agricultural statistics in an accessible form. We fear that even yet the 
vast importance of knowledge of this description is but imperfectly appreciated in 
many quarters. The want of it has been experienced by us in almost every part of 
our inquiries, and we feel it to be necessary thus emphatically to call attention to the 
subject, as such knowledge is, in our opinion, one of the principal instruments on 
which the Government must rely in preparing for its conflict with famine. 

86. An equally remarkable change in the manner of viewing the obligations 
of the Government in dealing with famines is indicated by a comparison of the 
measures of relief offered to the country 50 years ago with those now considered 
necessary. This change has been the direct consequence of a greatly increased 
knowledge of the real condition of the people. As the officers of the Government 
have gradually! become more alive tcf the actual consequences of extreme scarcity and 
to their terrible character, and have painfully obtained by experience an insight into 
the manner in which these calamities arise and in which they are to be met, in the 
same proportion has the sense of the grave duty that rests upon the State to avert the 
results of famine been quickened and the action of the Government stimulated- No 
sterner warning could be given of the paramount necessity of obtaining a true 
knowledge of the condition of the great population which Ve have undertaken to 
govern in British India, than is .to be found in the history of the famines that have 
desolated it. We must not permit ourselves to be deceived by the vain hope that 
the famines of recent years have been more difficult to deal with than those of the 
past, nor have we any right to suggest that those who have gone before us were less 
humane than ourselves, for there is direct evidence to the contrary. The lesson of 
experience is that fit is vain to attempt to deal successfully with these calamities, 
which go frequently* deprive a large proportion of the people of their food supply, 
without a liberal expenditure of money," that in order to be effectual this expenditure 
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must be applied with careful attention to the exact conditions raider which these 
yisitations arise, and that as a primary condition of success in the administration 
of relief a more thorough insight into the vital and economical statistics of the country 
is absolutely essential, 

87. The miseries of famine, and the possibility of its mitigation by State inter- Earliest 
ference, were at the earliest period of the British* Administration of India the topics vie .^ •* «o 
of official consideration. The great famine which in 1770 desolated parts of Lower ^rf^ ce 
Bengal gave rise to a special inquiry and to plans for the alleviation of similar future w ah tnub, 
disasters, and the authors of the Permanent Settlement were keenly sensible of the 

serious character of Indian droughts, and hoped that one of the effects of that 
measure would be to put the country and the people in a better position for enduring 
them. In the famines of 1782, 1792, and 1807 in Madras, 1784 in Bengal, and 1792 
and 1803 in Bombay, the Government, following the opinions commonly held at the 
time, appears to have acted on the belief that the proper remedies were to be found in 
prohibitions of the export of grain, penalties on merchants who hoarded it or enhanced 
its price, and other interferences with the course of trade. It was not till the famines 
of 1812 in Bombay and of 1824 in Madras that the Government adopted the principle 
of non-interference with trade as a cardinal rule of policy. 

88. But the idea of systematised and effectual action to prevent the suffering Impossibility 
and mortality incidental to famine belongs necessarily to later times. While the of 8 ivin S 
Government was still unconsolidated, — while wars from time to time still carried effiXntly 
destruction into almost all the provinces of India, — while the area, population, and 
resources of the country were unknown quantities, — while only the rudest guesses 

could be made at the effects of climatic disturbance on its food crops, — while no 
machinery existed for the collection of agricultural, economical, or vital statistics, or 
for the rapid transmission of such information as was locally available, — and, above 
all, till improvements in the means of communication by roads and railways r&ndered 
feasible the transport of grain in large quantities and for long distances, a famine was 
regarded, and with good reason, as a calamity wholly transcending the powers of man 
to counteract or even materially to mitigate its effects, and which had to be endured, 
like other natural phenomena, in passive submission to an overpowering agency. The 
Native Governments whom the first British administrators represented, and to whom 
they ultimately succeeded, scarcely attempted anything beyond occasional and 
unsystematic acts of almsgiving, and the earlier despatches of the Bengal Government, 
while breathing a tone of sincere compassion for the sufferings occasioned by famine, 
arc busied rather with its fiscal results, *£s affecting the responsibility of the Company 
towards its shareholders, than with schemes, which would have seemed wholly visionary, 
for counteracting the inevitable loss of life. 

89. As early, however, as 1792 we find the iladras Government adopting for the First attempt 
relief of the famine distress of that year the system of employment on public works, to relieve 
which has been invariably followed by the administrators of later times- In a work« 
subsequent famine which visited that province in 1806 the question of the most 
expedient form of relief gave rise to a controversy as to the opening of works near the 
people's homes, and the importation of grain by Government, which has repeatedly 

been renewed on subsequent occasions, and cannot be said even now to be concluded. 

90. The famine of 1837 in Upper India was characterized by the larger scale on Belief 
which arrangements were made to meet distress, and by further progress towards 
formulating the principles on which the administration of relief ought to be based. i^Jt^ ia 
It was accepted as the general rule for apportioning the responsibilities of the Govern-^ 

ment and the public with regard to relief, that to the former belonged {he duty of 
offering employment to the able-bodied, while that of giving relief to the helpless 
and inlirm attached, as in ordinary times, to the community at large. This doctrine, 
with modifications, re-appeared on various subsequent occasions, was distinctly re- 
affirmed by the Orissa Famine Commissioners, and has only in quite recent times been 
abandoned in favour of the view that the State cannot divest itself by delegation 
to others of the responsibility of providing the necessary relief for every class of a 
famine-stricken population, including that class which is certainly the most helpless. 

91 . The famine which twenty-three years later visited the same province was the More elabo- 
subject of still more careful treatment and elaborate investigation* Large public yate measures 
works for the able-bodied, employment near their homes for such as could not travel m 1860 ~ 1 - 
far from their villages, and gratuitous aid, generally in inclosed poor-houses, and 

mainly at the expense of the charitable public, were the chief measures of relief. The 
searching inquiry which was instituted into its history and results, as described in the 
well-known llcport of Colonel Baird Smith, throws much light on the whole subject 
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of famine relief administration, and is justly regarded as having contributed largely 
towards the more adequate fulfilment of this class jof State obligation. 

92. In Bengal a long immunity from famine had encouraged a belief in the 
improbability of its occurrence, and bad left the local officers without any direct 
experience as to the proper methods of relief. The province of Orissa, to which 
neither nature nOr art had supplied the means of constant communication, found 
itself in 1865, on the almost total failure of its rice crops, suddenly devoid of 
sustenance, and a very large mortality ensued before the tardy action, of the Govern- 
ment afforded any material assistance. The results of this calamitous season 
concentrated public attention on the disastrous nature of Indian famines, and the 
inadequacy of the means available! for counteracting them. The events of that 
and the following year proved with lamentable distinctness that neither the Govern- 
ment nor the local administration possessed an adequate knowledge of the facts or the 
appliances necessary to offer relief with promptness and efficacy. 

93. The painful lesson taught by tins calamity sank deep into the minds alike of 
the rulers of the country and of the English public, and its results were apparent 
: u the administration of the famine, which three years afterwards visited the North- 
Wesrern Provinces, and still more in that which in 1873-4 was experienced in Behar. 
In 1368 every district officer in the North-West Provinces was reminded that " he 
w< would be held personally responsible that no death occurred from starvation which 
" ild have been avoided by any exertion or arrangement on his part or on the part 
" of !iis subordinates/ ' and an outlay on a very large scale was incurred in the 
nvvMives adopted by the Government for the employment and relief of the population. 

Vi These influences .^ere still more apparent in the famine of 1873-4. The 
memories of Orissa led to the resolution that, so far as money, zeal, and skill could 
oa ail, no such effects should be produced by the - similar visitation in Behar. The 
whole energies *of the Government were strained to the utmost, and every appliance at 
the command of the State was brought to bear on the task before it Prudential 
considerations were subordinated to the paramount necessity of relieving distress and 
obviating mortality ; life was preserved, but money was spent profusely, and a famine 
M unusual brevity and of no ^exceptional severity was found to have involved an 
expenditure" of about 6| millions, or as much as had been spent in every form of relief 
n the previous famines sinpe the commencement of the century. 

95. These results brought prominently to notice the position of the Indian Exchequer 
with reference to future claims upon it of like nature, and the Government of India 
came to the conclusion that the periodical recurrence of famine ought henceforth to 
enter into its calculations when making provision for its ordinary wants from year to 
year, so that the expenses involved in -famine relief — which it was fully recognized 
must certainly be large — should n<j longer be permitted to add to the permanent debt 
of the country, and thus to throw % constantly increasing burden on posterity. 

96. It was in these circumstances that the Government found itself when the drought 
of 1876 came upon Southern India.. The great magnitude of the difficulty to be met 
became apparent before the end -of that year ; a calamity had to be faced, which, 
judging from the area affected afid the completeness of the failure of the harvests, 
seemed likely to exeqed in gravity anything that had occurred in the present century. 
With the experience of 1873-74 fresh in their memories the Government conveyed 
to their officers engaged in conducting the measures of relief a warning as to the 
extreme importance of guarding against wasteful expenditure. The prudence of such 
a caution was shown by* the ^act that in consequence of the long duration of the 
famine and the extensive area over ^hich it spreacf/ the direct outlay on relief even- 
tually reached the sum of nearly 8 pillions, thus raising the whole amount spent in 
five years between 1873 and 1878 to no less than 17 millions sterling, besides about 
\\ millions lent to Native States to assist them in carrying out measures of relief. 

97. It is ,a matter of notoriety that an impression had become widely prevalent in 
India that the desire to afford proper relief to all distress in the Behar famine had 
led to a lavish expenditure by Government in the importation of grain, and to some 
relaxation of the precautions without which all relief, and especially that which is 
gratuitous, is liable to be misapplied. Though it was not directly so declared, there 
can be no doubt that /the advisers of the Government of India were influenced by 
these views. More particularly, the considerations which had, in the case of Behar, 
been held to justify the purchase of grain by the direct agency of the State in order 
to supply the requirements of the population affected by the scarcity, were decided not 
to be applicable to .the circumstances of Southern India, and the movement made in 
this direction at Madras was at once stopped. 
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98. The result of these convictions was a declaration by the Government that while General efc- 
on the one hand no effort should be spared, consistently with the resources of the State, JjJJ^J Jf 1 
to prevent deaths from famine, on the other itjxml d^ cipiTsf" 0 ' 
suffering and to give general relief to the poor^ The 
ffitSBftn or^JTBaoBa^ the local 
authorities and to offer his advice, insured the utilisation, as far as circumstaiices 
admitted, of the experience obtained in Behar; and subsequently, as Governor of 
Bombay, he directed the relief operations in that Presidency. It is understood that 

the Madras Government in the management of the famine of 1876-77 in that province 
aimed at substantial conformity to the principles adopted in Behar in 1873-74 ; and it 
does not appear that the theory of the obligation of Government in regard to famine 
relief followed in Bombay differed materially from those principles, though in practice 
important modifications arose from the adoption of the policy of leaving the supply of 
food grain to tLe ordinary operations of trade, and from the greater anxiety shown 
to avoid profusion of expenditure and to secure the useful application of labour. 

99. The experience of 1876-77 led to the re-affirmation and more complete carrying Financial 
out of the financial policy initiated in 1874 of regarding the liability to meet the 
necessary outlay for famine relief as one to be provided for from annual income, cost off the 
and provision was accordingly made in 1878, by a re-adjustment of the public income famine?, 
and expenditure, for securing a yearly surplus of 1| millions sterling to discharge this 
obligation. This arrangement, while it has offered a pledge of the recognition by the 

State of its responsibility for giving relief on a scale commensurate with the wants of 
the people, has at the same time supplied the source from which such relief may be 
henceforth afforded with confidence and promptitude, whenever the necessity arises. 

100. The sums spent in 1873-74, and in 1876-77; though very much larger than Faming relief 
anything before thought necessary, are still not such as to justify the fear that famine ^ a ^J^^ 
relief will hereafter be a cause of financial embarrassment, if it be remembered that ^arrasbment. 
severe famines as a rule affect limited areas, that considerable portions of the country 

are naturally exempt or have been artificially protected from them, and that sucli great 
emergencies are of rare occurrence, intervals of 11 or 12 years commonly elapsing 
between the scarcities of second-rate intensity, and more than double that period between 
the severest famines. Nor should it be forgotten that certain causes of large outlay, 
such as that which was considered obligatory in Behar in 1873, may most likely be 
avoided in the future, and that even if in some directions increased expenditure may 
be required, in others economy may be obtained by a better application of means to the 
end in view. Taking the figures before arrived at -(par. 75) as indicating the probable 
maximum number of persons to be relieved in the worst famine for an average time 
of one year to be 2| millions, and reckoning the cost per head, including all con- 
tingencies, as not likely to exceed 50 rupees, or 5/., the maximum charge in any 
future year would be 12^ millions sterling. JBut such extreme cases would be of rare 
occurrence, and the average numbers for a series of years would be far less, not 
amounting to more than 250,000 yearly. This estimate is obtained from the calcula- 
tion that the average number affected annually in all India is, as shown in para. 72, 
one fifty-fourth of the entire population, or &\ millions ; and of this, four-fifths, or 
3 \ millions, are British subjects. Taking 7 per cent, (as in para. 75) of the affected 
population to be the proportion that stand in need of relief measures, the number to be 
supported on an average for one year will be 245,000 ; and the cost of their support 
at bl. a head would involve a yearly average charge of 1 J- millions. Considering the 
doubts that must necessarily surround any such estimates, the accordance of the 
sum thus obtained with the \\ millions adopted by the Government of India in 
1878 seems to justify the belief that this last-named amount is not likely to be 
exceeded as the average charge for famine relief over a series of years. This sum of 
1\ millions per annum roughly approximates to \ per cent, on the value of what we 
estimate (in para. 155) to be the average annual out-turn of food grain in the country. 

101. On a consideration of the measures adopted for the relief of past famines it No former 
seems impossible to declare that the procedure followed in the treatment of any one of ^ femUw*^ 
lhem was altogether successful, or such as should be entirely accepted as a precedent relief to bo 
for future guidance. We cannot doubt that the measures taken in the famine of altogether 

1 873-7 i,— though they must be recognized as successful so far as the absence of regarded^ 
mortality can be received as a test, — exceeded the necessities of the case, but in default a prece ' 
of precise information as to the loss caused by the drought, both taken absolutely and 
in comparison with the loss on other occasions, it is impossible to estimate the 
degree in which the adoption of a different set of measures would have produced a 
different result from that which actually occurred. Regarding the famine of 
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1876-78, it can scarcely bo asserted that tbo system adopted was altogether satisfactory 
or efficient ; nor is it possible to say precisely in what degree the calamity was susceptible 
of mitigation. So great are the necessary uncertainties which surround such matters, 
that opinions may reasonably differ as to th£ relative or absolute extent and 
severity of the different scarcities, as to the actual number of deaths properly attri- 
butable to famine or want, and as to the extent to which the intervention of Govern- 
ment really led to saving of life, or in which administrative mismanagement resulted 
in suffering and mortality, which might have been prevented under a better system. 
But prin- 102. But this negative conclusion need not interfere with the practical utility of 
cipies cud be {j ie inquiry on which we are engaged, Our task is, by careful consideration both of 
laid down ^ shortcomings and successes of the past, to ascertain and lay down the general 
emoritr !T principles of a sound and efficient system of relief ; and we find no serious difficulty in 
coining to conclusions in this sense which we generally approve and submit for the 
consideration of the Government. 
Want ^ • > 103. A main cause of the disastrous consequences of Indian famines, and one of 
divert of !{ + » l0 greatest difficulties in the way^of providing relief in an effectual shape, is to bo 
occhij^m s|j j ouU( | ^ fact that the great mass of the population directly depends on agri- 
w ,l | culture, and that there is no other industry from which any considerable part of the 
M community derives its support. The failure of the usual rainnthus deprives the 
* hb^rmg class, as a whole, not only of the ordinary supplies of food obtainable 
:u ibices within their reach, but also of the sole employment by which they 
K an c m the means of procuring it Tho^complete Remedy for this^cg^dition of 
niiv<:- mil . bgjfpund only in the, ^ovelopm^ 

mm ,};dependen£^ the seasons. With a population sodden so 

it* Tint of India these considei^fions ^are^6f *the greatest weight, and they arc 
l oni red still more serious by the fact that the numbers who have no other 
em, i( yment than agriculture, are in large parts of the country greatly in excess of 
-nhat *s really required for the thorough cultivation of the land. So far as this is 
(he case, the result must be that the part of the population which is in excess of 
f *;c requirements of agriculture eats up the profits that would otherwise spring from the 
mciisiry of the community. It is not surprising that in a country thus situated 
material progress is slow. 
r*ects of 10 i. This density of the population, though greatest in the districts which are 
vnsity of wvs ^ productive and least liable to suffer from drought, is yet generally such as to 
oo P ° P a i lord proof that the effect of famines in checking the increase of numbers is less 
than is often supposed. The greater density of the population of the richest rural 
districts of India, as compared with that of corresponding tracts in Europe, can hardly 
be otherwise accounted for than by the greater ease with which the immediate 
requirements of human life — food and warmth— are satisfied in the climate of 
India. It would be to travel beyond the limits of our present inquiry to attempt 
to compare the physical ease and coinforfc of an average Indian peasant with those 
enjoyed by one of the same class in Northern Europe, but the advantage would pro- 
bably be greatly in favour of the former, though his life may be shorter and is 
subject to greater risks/ To this same advantage of the Indian peasant in respect to 
the ease with which the want^of life are met is, doubtless, du§ his relatively slower 
progress in all the arts which have for their; aim the protection of man against 
physical discomfort, and which in their aggregate are among the principal constituents 
of what is termed civilization j and to this fact, and to the larger and less usefully 
employed population in which it has resulted, must in great measure be attributed' the 
slower accumulation of national wealth* 
Obligation 105. The precise circumstances under which it becomes right and necessary that 
of the State the resources of the State should be applied to the relief of want or suffering 
iJ| lV eof mu st differ in different countries, but the' general conditions by which the 
p W*ie/' obligation is governed appear to be these; (1), that the calamity shall be one 
which places it beyond the power of an individual to obtain the requisite reliefer 
efficacious remedy otherwise than with the aid of the State; and (2), that the 
intervention of the State is likely to produce a practically beneficial result. There- 
can be no doubt that a calamity such as famine, exceptional in its nature and arising 
from causes wholly beyond. human control, which deprives an entire population of its 
customary food supply, and arrests the ordinary employments of the wage-earning 
classes, is one which in a country such as India wholly transcends individual effort and 
power of resistance. It accordingly becomes a paramount duty of the State to give 
all practicable assistance to the people in time of famine, and to devote nil its 
available resources to this end; and this duty is emphasized by the fact that the 
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Government stands in the place of landlord to the agriculturists, wbp form the great 
mass of the population. We need not entangle ourselves in vain speculations as to 
the point at which the consequences of giving relief on some imaginary scale of 
magnitude would become a more grievous evil to the country than the destruction 
that would follow if famine were left without relief, or with relief known to be 
insufficient. No such alternative is at .all events at present before us. 

10G. It is, however, desirable to point out that an obligation such as that above Obligation 
stated cannot be confined to the protection of the community against the loss of* life ^ n J^.^ 
or the extreme suffering consequent on famine, but necessarily extend* to the pro- reI ®J ^f£ gl 
vision of similar help* against other calamities, such as the destruction caused other °rea$ 
by the inundations which attend cyclones, by great epidemics, or other causes of calamities* 
suffering and mortality. As the gradual enlargement of the scale of relief in time 
of famine has followed on the more complete recognition of the possibility of meeting 
the evil, so, no doubt, will it be with respect to these other visitations. In the fulness 
of time it may be hoped that sanitary and other precautions will take a more prominent 
place among the practical measures by which the community protects itself against 
various destructive agencies, some of which are hardly less deadly than famine, though 
the form which they assume may be less apparent and may produce less effect on the 
imagination. 

107. To secure compliance with the second condition, which prescribes that the Necessity o 
interference of the State shall be practically beneficial, there are certain important administer- 
limitations by which the administration of relief must be restricted. The British ^fi^ mij ^ 
administration of India, with so many of the latest appliances of civilization and no tt6 check 
science at its command, has in many respects fundamentally changed the position of thrift and 
the people for the better; it has given a check to some of the great causes of self-reliance, 
mortality at work among them, it has provided many inestimable advantages, and has 

added much to the power of the community to improve their condition. It must be 
remembered, however, that all such advantages tend at the same time to favour the 
increase of the. population, and to add to the pressure on the means of subsistence. 
It becomes, therefore, especially important that the Government, when it has to' 
deal with calamities such as famines, should so frame its measures as to avoid every 
tendency to relax in the people the sense of the obligation which rests on them to 
provide for their^o^ jsgpp^rt by Jtheir own labcn^, to cultivate habits of thrift and 
forethought, aEff as far as possible to* employ ftie^surplus of years of plenty to meet 
the wants of years of seprcity. The great object of saving life and giving protection 
from extreme suffering, may not only be as well secured, but in fact will be far better 
secured, if proper care be taken to prevent the abuse and demoralization which alb 
experience shows to be the consequence of ill-directed and excessive distribution of 
charitable relief. 

108. The structure of Indian society is, in some ways, admirably adapted for com- or impair f 
mon elfort against a common misfortune,. The ordinary form of life in the Hindu the structure 
family makes each individual a member of a corporate body, in whose possessions, of society, 
rights, and duties he participates, and to which he is legally entitled to look for 
assistance in time of need* Even where the legal right does not exist, the moral 
*obligation of mutual assistance is scarcely less distinctly recognized. Apart from 
family ties, there are other relationships, such as those of landlord and tenant* master 

and servant, employer of agricultural labour and employed, alms-giver and alms* *' 
receiver, which are of the utmost importance in binding the social fabric together, 
and enabling it to resist any .ordinary strain. There are, too, salutary habits of fru- 
gality and foresight, the precious result of traditional experience, which have an 
all-important bearing upon the power of Ipdian society to pass comparatively 
unscathed through periods of dearth, Any form of relief calculated to bring these 
rights into obscurity or desuetude, or to break down these habits by showing them to 
be superfluous, would be an incalculable misfortune. In the same way anything 
which dim i nishes the reluctance which the people exhibit to accept public charity, 
and the eagerness with which, at the earliest opportunity they recur to their own 
unaided labour for support, would be a certain cause of future grave evil. 

109. The first effect of drought is to diminish greatly, and at last to stop, all field The classes 
labour, and to throw out of employment the great mass of people .who live on the that suffer 
wages of such labour. A similar effect is produced next upon the artizans, the small f rom famine > 
shop-keepers, and traders, first in villages and country towns, and later on in the larger 

towns also, by depriving them of their profits, which are mainly dependent on dealings 
with the least wealthy classes ; and lastly, all classes become less able to give el irritable 
help to public beggars, and to support their dependants, Such of the agricultural 
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classes as possess a proprietary interest in the land, or a valuable right of occupancy 
in it, do not as a rule require to be protected against starvation in* time of famine 
unless the calamity is unusually severe and prolonged, as they generally are provided 
with stocks of food or money, or have credit with money-lenders. But those who, 
owning only a small plot of land, eke out by its profits their wages as labourers, and 
rack-rented tenants-at-will living almost from hand to mouth, are only a little way 
removed from the class of field labourers; they possess no credit, and on them pressure 
soon begins. Thus the classes who are the earliest in ^point of time to feel the need 
of relief are (1) the actually landless class who live on the wa^es of labour, and tl\c 
smallest proprietors or occupiers; (2) artizans and small traders; (3) infirm persons 
and beggars who ordinarily live on the charity of the public or of individuals ; and 
(4) the dependants of all persons who by reason of tbeir own distress can' no longer 
.support them. These classes again fall into, two chief categories : (1) those who are 
neeustomed and able td perform work of somfe sort; and (2) those who from any 
; - cause are incapable labour. 

,7J,n\ t«i 110. Such being the general 'character of the calamity to be met,* and of th( classes 

'oHOtpriuin the uiio need relief, we have to consider the manner in which the proper recipients of the 
public charity can be most effectually ascertained. The problem to be solved i how 
to avjid the risk of indiscriminate and demoralising profusion on the one hand, a \d of 
insuJiioient and niggardly assistance on the other — how to relieve all who really teed 
relief, and to waste as little public money a$ possible in the process* In Englai I it 
has hoc a considered that the economical administration of public charity is l^st 
secured by placing the responsibility for relief directly upon those who have to pay 
for it, and who from their local knowledgfe are in the best position to judge in each 
particular case whether assistance is required. No such system has ever been adopted 
in 'ilia, or could, in the present condition of the country, be adopted without risk of 
di^ t«M'ou«! failure. Again where limited numbers have to be dealt with, and there is a 
n mui rows and efficient staff of officials, it may be possible to ascertain by personal 
ii.rjuiry the circumstances .of every applicant for relief sufficiently for the purpose of 
admitting or rejecting his \claim. But in an Indian famine the Government has to 
deal not 'with limited numbers, but witL millions of people, and the official machinery 
at lis command, however, strengthened for the occasion, will inevitably bo inadequate 
to the task of accurately testing the individual necessities of so great a multitude. 
Nor again is it possible t<?< entrust the administration of public charity to a subordinate 
agency without providing^ufftcient checks against dishonesty and neglect on the part 
of its members. Some safeguards then are essential in the interests of the destitute 
people no less than of the publidl treasury, and they are best found in laying down 
certain broad self-acting^ teats by which necessity may be proved, and which may, 
irrespective of any other rule of selection, entitle to relief the person who submits to 
them. 

; 111. The chief of these tests, and the only one which in our opinion it is ordinarily 
desirable to enforce, is the demand of labour commensurate in each case with the 
labourer's powers, in return tor a wage sufficient- for the purposes of maintenance but not 
more. This system is applicable of course only to those from whom labour can reason- 
ably be required r it provides a plain and intelligible method of relief for the great mass 
of the* population ; it affords the means of ascertaining necessity, detecting imposition, 
and procuring for 'the State syme useful return for its expenditure, and it avoids to 
a large extent the demoralising influences of purely eleemosynary aid, It requires, 
in order adequately to meet? the.ease, as will be seen hereafter, t6 \>e accompanied by 
•various other measures of /^lief ; but for those who are able to' work, we can feel no 
doubt that it is the safest and most efficacious form of State help, and that, to use 
t*Targot, ^ language of a great administrator* of famine relief in modern times, " the best 
and most useful kind of alms consists in providing means of earning them." The 
great bulk of the applicants for relief being thus provided for, we believe that it will 
be possible for an efficient staff of officers to control with success the grant of relief, 
on the basis of personal inquiry and knowledge of the individual circumstances of 
each applicant, among the comparatively small numbers of destitute persons to whom 
the test of labour cannot be applied. 
The win 112. The folding are the principal rifles of action which we consider are most 
principles pf lively to conduce to the efficient administration of relief in times of famine :— 
mme relief ' L To lay down a definite system of procedure, to be embodied in a famine code, 
which the Local Governments will carry out, subject only to financial control on the 
part of the Government of India. At the same time to provide, by the aid of a , 
special department of the Government, an improved system of recording information 
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on subjects connected with famines, and of collecting and dealing with the statistical 
returns relating to the weather, the agriculture, the health, and the well-being of the 
people, and thus to secure the most prompt and accurate knowledge attainable of a 
probable failure of crops, and of the extent and consequences of any failure that 
actually takes place, further, to concentrate the control of the various branches of 
the Administration concerned in famine relief, and to render their action more 
efficient. 

II. To provide for the offer of employment at the cost of the State to persons capable 
of work and deprived of the means of earning their livelihood bV reason of drought, 
such employment being offered in time to secure them against the danger of falling 
into an ^nfeebled condition^t hrough want, /and being .adapted to the capacity of the 
labourers?"* - " 1111 1 ~ ^ 

III. Simultaneously to offer gratuitous relief, as far as possible, in their villages, or, 
if the case shall so require, in poor-houses, to persons who in such times are left 
without the means of support, and are from any cause incapablo of providing for 
themselves ; attention being given to the great importance of avoiding anything that 
may tend to weaken the coherence of the village* community, of working through 
the* village officers or head men, where such authorities exist, and of making use of 
any available local help for superintending the relief operations. 

IV. To organise a suitable system of village inspection and control tIu*ough which 
the condition of the country and the efficiency of the measures of relief may be 
ascertained, and defects brought to light and corrected, and the people encouraged 
to avail themselves of the measures offered. 

V. To maintain a policy of non-interference with the ordinary operations of trade 
unless in some very exceptional condition of affairs when there may be evidence that 
without such interference the supply of food will not be maintained ; but to keep 
a constant watch, over the food supply of the people in time of threatened or actual 
scarcity, and to remove any impediments in the way of the free movement of trade ; 
measures being also taken in anticipation of the time of need to extend and improve to 
the utmost, aad in all parts of the/c<)untry, those means of / communication on which 
the distribution of the food directly depends, and those oceans of irrigation by which 
its production majjr be profitably increased and secured. 

YL To grant aid to the land-ciwnjing classes in two ways J) 

First, to rela? the demand for land revenue at a time bf widespread loss of the t 
harvest, suspending it freely in proportion to the degree of ihat loss, on the condition! 
that a proportionate relief is given to tenants and others who hold subordinate rights 
in the land: \ 

Secondly, to give loans both to snjiall landed proprietors irho are in need of such 
assistance, and also to largbr proprietors who may be trulted to apply the money 
usefully. \ 

VII. To lay down with ^recisioni the limits within which the principle of local 
responsibility for meeting expenditure on relief shall be applied to provincial govern- 
ments ; and to require tip municipal authorities in the towns, and the local committees 
in the districts, to co-operate/ in carrying out relief measures for the local population. 



I. — Improved A^dministration and Statistics. 

113. Every Government which hais administered relief measures in time of famine a fmmae 
has felt the need of issuing^ general Orders, both to secure uniformity of system and code tali 
also to avoid the risks thai would arise from any of its officers not possessing personal P re P are ^ * 
experience of this particular kind of wolrk. At first orders of this description 
were promulgated from time to time as occasion arose, but of late years there has 
been a tendency to bring them into thp form pf a permanent code of instructions, and 
in more than one province such a body of tules has been drawn uj>. It is certainly 
desirable that a further step should jnow be taken in this direction. ^ The duties 
involved in relief measures are complicated and multifarious; their successful 
performance necessitates the utilisation of large stores of accumulated experience 
and a carefully considered^ and prepared plan ; they cannot be safely left to 
individual energy and resource, or be dealt with on a systen^improvised only 
when the emergency has arisen. Prompt and decided action in carrying out these 
measures is of primary importance,, and by considering well beforehand the principles 
that should guide them, much of that hesitation and uncertainty of purpose, which * 
have been found to be so t detrimental in the past, will bo avoided in future. We 
recommend, therefore, that the Government of India should, as soon as possibly issue 
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a set o£ rules embodying the main* principles that should govern the adnxinistfation 
of famine relief, and that these rules should be authoritative in all parts of British 
India. The broad principles being thus fixed, it would be the duty of the several 
local Governments to apply them by drawing up a famine code, containing detailed 
instructions suitable to the varying wants and administrative systems of the different 
provinces, and embracing, as far as human foresight can go, all matters falling 
within the scope of relief administration. We append to this report a draft of the 
rules which we suggest for the adoption of the Government of India, and a model 
of such a code. The latter will no doubt require modification to meet local 
peculiarities, but will, we trust, be of great use, since its clauses contain the pith of 
all the valuable suggestions that have been made to us. The local codes of famine 
relief should be laid before the Supreme Government, and when tbey~hav~e received 
its sanction the local Governments should be left free to act upon them, whenever 
occasion arises, * without the necessity of. any fresh reference as to matters for 
which provision' has been * made, just as they apply other rules of administration. 
The entire responsibility should rest upon th§m that everything is done that is 
needful in the matter of giving relief, and that, as far as the State can prevent it, 
no one shall be allowed to die for want of food, the only control retained by the 
Grovernment of India over their measures (other than the general power of correcting 
errors) being *the financial check over expenditure, and over the means adopted to 
supply the necessary funds. 
^iftoaLci ^ uc k a con t ro l as tliis it is clearly essential to retain* So long as the cost of 

\mtroi relief is not wholly charged against local resources, it would be impossible to permil 
any one province to incui\on its sole "authority large expenditure, to meet which it 
-A ould need the help of the rest of British India, without the supervision and knowledge 
of the Supreme Government, which alone can impose burdens on the general taxpayer. 
Even if it be hereafter thought desirable to provide locally, wholly or in part, the 
funds required for famine relief, the same principles that govern the raising of loans 
or taxation for ordinary purposes of administration must be applied to this case. The 
limits of local authority in the matter of spending money for relief, and the occasions 
on which reference must be made for sanction or .assistance to the Government of 
India, should therefore be clearly defined at the outset. 
,'jKpityof 115- It is not to be anticipated that any system of .measures could now be framed 
^arate which would secure all that is wanted in the future* What is desired is that the 
"!l\ imcntj experience dearly bought in the past may, as far as possible, be rendered available 
as a guide for the future,' and that a systepi may be established on which may be 
engrafted any improvements of practice which the changed condition of the country 
or prolonged experience may hereafter indicate to be desirable. The administration 
of famine relief would therefore be more effectually carried out and controlled if the 
tneasures it requires, instead of being started afresh as each occasion arises in the 
manner which at the moment seems most convenient; wpre not only conducted on a 
well-considered and prearranged plan, but also were placed definitely and permanently 
under some special branch of the secretariat^ both in the Government of India and in 
the local Governments. Such an ^ office £n each province would have charge of all 
the records of past famines, and take note of all that is being usefully done or learnt 
in neighbouring provinces, so that the gathered results of past experience might be 
collected and made accessible, which has hitherto been hardly possible. Through this 
office should be brought together the more comprehensive and exact record of the 
agricultural, vital, and economic condition of the people, to the urgent necessity of 
which we have already drawn jattep-tion. Especially when a famine is thought to be 
impending would such an office become important* as it would supply the Govern- 
' ment with all statistics bearing on this subject, and would be responsible for 
Working out from them the conclusions on which the decision as to future action 
would mainly rest, When, a famine is in progress, all the information relating to 
relief measures, their extent, their cost* their results, would be collected in it and 
presented in a uniform and intelligible manner, and through it all orders of the local 
Government relating to, famine administration would be issued. A corresponding 
branch of the secretariat of the Government of India would occupy a similar position 
in relation to the Viceroy and his Oouncili as regards collecting and recording 
information, advising the Supreme Government, and conveying orders to the lot 
Governments, 

£o be called 116, The creation of such offices would not necessarily involve* any great inerea 
4 *e Agricul- of expenditure; much of the* work to be done in ordinary years is now scattered ovt * 
grfDepart- seYera l offices, and would merely have to be concentrated in one; while the needfit 
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expansion in time of famine would be provided, as is now done, by adding temporarily 
to their strength as long as unusual exertion is required. As the duties to be xlis- 
charged in ordinary times would mainly consist in the collection of facts relating to 
the condition of the agricultural community, and the' agricultural produce of the 
country, they would almost as a matter of necessity fall within the province of an* 
Agricultural Department, and as we are of opinion that such a department should be 
organised under all the Governments, we shall hereafter speak of the special office 
we have suggested by the name of the Agricultural: Department. 

117. The recurrence of famine being an event altogether exceptional in its character, Organised 
and taking place at irregular and often greatly prolonged intervals, we consider that for faming 
tbe performance of the duties that fell upon the Government in relation to it must ' 

bo entrusted to one of the departments charged with the ordinary machinery of 
administration, and the most suitable of these would be the Agricultural Department, 
For the same reason the administration of the measures for famine relief must mainly 
devolve on the ordinary establishment appointed to carry out the normal work of 
government in the country, and not on any special organization expressly created for 
tho purpose ; and what must be aimed at is a system which ma}' be worked by the 
ordinary official staff,, supplemented when necessary to meet the special circumstances 
of the case. 

118. Experience has shown that the measures required to meet occasions of severe Appoin 
famine fall under so many heads and require the co-operation of so many officers in of a li 
different departments of the Government, that much injury to the public interests C° m ™ 
has often arisen from want of a central authority by which the varied loquirements of 8loner# 
relief on a large scale can be considered in relation to one another, and uniformity 
of action secured. The gradual expansion of the measures of relief of late years, and 
the recognition of the liability to provide for all classes of the community in all parts 
of a tract suffering from famine, have left it no longer doubtful that in future, when 7 
such a calamity occurs on a large scale, a special officer should be nominated, who 
might be called the Famine Commissioner, in whom should be centred the responsi- 
bility for directing all branches of famine relief, under the immediate orders of the 
head of the local Government, and in immediate connection with its Agricultural 
Department. Such an officer should be specially selected for his energy and general 
aptitude for administration ; iie should, if possible, have had previous experience 
of famines ; and he should possess the entire confidence of the local Government, 
so that in every case of emergency he may act without hesitation, in the full 
knowledge that he may expect support. He should exercise constant supervision 
with a view to securing uniformity and efficiency in the manner in which the code of 
instructions is being followed. i He should be ready to move at any moment to any 
place where his presence is called for to originate measures of relief, to correct errors, 
or to meet unforeseen difficulties; and by aid of suitable reports by letter or 
telegraph should keep himself thoroughly informed of the whole course of events, and 
maintain his confidential accord with the head of the Government. The orders of the 
Government on all relief measures should issue under his name, and arrangements 
should be made to ensure their reaching the local executive officers with the least 
possible amount of official routine likely to .cause delay, all needful care at the same 
time being taken to provide for their being thoroughly understood by the responsible 
supervising authorities. 

119. That relief operations in a period of extreme famine will try the administrative Special 
staff to the utmost is certain, and in proportion as the officers who compose it are activity 
energetic and intelligent will be the probable measure of their success. On such ^^ecL 
occasions the local Government should not hesitate to make whatever distribution of 
the officers at their disposal will be likely to lead to the best general results, and to 
subordinate all other considerations, however deserving they might be of attention in 
quieter times, to doing what will conduce most to the preservation of the people from 
the dangers of famine. The district officers should; on the approach of famine, apply" 
themselves to study vigilantly the condition of the people, putting aside all less 
important duties which may interfere with the attainment of this object, and taking 
any steps that may be suitable towards procuring the best and fullest information by 
vi>iting the threatened or affected localities, making personal inquiries from the 
most intelligent inhabitants, and arranging for rapid and uninterrupted communi- 
cation with the subordinate officials and native gentlemen. At the same time it! 
should be the care of the Government to strengthen the hands of their district 
officers by a staff of special assistants proportioned to the needs of the case, and 
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as far us practicable to, place the most energetic and efficient officers in charge of 
the districts or areas where famine is, motet* severe. In the same way the officers of 
fthe Public Works Department placed in charge of relief works should bo selected % not 
jjonly for their capacity as engineers, but also on a consideration of their knowledge 
/of and sympathy with the people, and their powers of organization under peculiar and 
Irying circumstances, The Commissioners of Revenue and other superior supervising 
staff of all departments should ill like manner redouble their watchfulness, and tak 
special care that while they assist all subordinate to them with their advice they avoi 
all causes of delay in the communications which pass between the Government a? 
the local executive officers. It should be one .of the most important duties of t* 
Pamine Commissioner to see that no officer is allowed to remain in charge of ai 
branch of the relief operations, whether in duties of supervision or in immedia 
management of work, or otherwise, under whom, whether from misconception o* 
incapacity of any kind, bodily pr mental,, the administration of relief is not successfully 
carried on ; and the Government should firmly support his action in this respect. It 
is moreover of great importance that the civil administration of the country 
should be so arranged that the local areas which ftfrfn the units of executive authority 
should not be so great as to exceed the powe? of & single person to control effectually, 
and the reduction of districts to a moderate size is on this account most desirable. 
Any other administrative improvement which will strengthen th6 sense of respon- 
sibility among the executive district officers, simplify their communications with the 
supenV controlling authority, remove friction, and expedite the transaction of business, 
should be sought for and carried out. 

120. But, apart from demands arising in relation to direct measures of relief, unusual 
strain will almost certainly be placed on many branches of the administration by 
the occurrence of severe famine. Such a time will necessarily be one of financial 
pressure calling for special caution in every province ; additional attention will bo 
required to the preservation of order, lest the. suffering population should be driven 
by naat to commit acts of violence. The medical and sanitary officers of Government 
should be especially busy in inspecting the condition of all persons in need of relief, 
and oven in the districts not seriously affected watchfulness will be needed in respect 
to the public health, .The dependence* of an, uninterrupted food supply on the 
efficiency of the local means ot communication must not be lost sight of, and the 
railway administration throughout the country must be closely watched to see that all 
possible facilities are given for the importation and distribution of grain by their 
means. Where irrigation is practised from works managed by the Government 
increased care will be essential to secure the utilization to the utmost of the available 
water supply for the preservation of the food crops and for their extension as far as 
possible. On some of these points further remarks will be made in a subsequent part 
of our report, and here it is only necessary to add that a period of severe drought and 
famine in any part of India should be an occasion when those provinces which arc 
exempt from the calamity should be ready to contribute all their resources to give any 
assistance that may be required* 

121, The efficiency ofsuch a, special department as we have proposed will depend 
mainly on the completeness and accuracy with which the agricultural, vital, and 
economic statistics with which it has to deal afe collected in each village, and 
compiled in each sub-division and district throughout the country. 

122* With regard to agricultural statistics, we have shown elsewhere* what amount 
of information can at preSfent be collected from the existing data, and what are the 
defects in the data, and in the method of preparing them. The revenue system in 
the greater part of British India is such as to present unrivalled means of ascer- 
taining in the fullest manner all necessary facts; relating to agriculture, and to the 
different incidents of landed tenures in every village ; but those means have nowhere 
been completely utilised or made as efficient as they might be. We recommend that 
the body of village accountants should everywhere be put on a sound and satisfactory 
footing as responsible public officers, with a clearly defined set of duties, but with due 
consideration to the importance of their permanent connexion with their own villages ; 
and that where, as in parts of Bengal and Sindh, the class has ceased to exist through 
long desuetude it should* be resuscitated. Officials of this class should be appointed 
for all villages, whether the estates are free from assessment, or pay a quitrent, or pay 
the land revenue in full ; and the same annual returns should bo prepared for all 
kinds of estates, whether under the permanent or temporary settlement. The field 
survey, which supplies the basis of all agricultural statistics, should be pushed on 
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in tho provinces where it is tiow in progress, and should he set on foot in Bengal, 
where hitherto it has not been introduced. In that province the expenditure, or t^e 
major part of it, should be borne by the landholders, who alone derive advantage 
from the increasing value of the land, and who cannot without such a survey properly 
perform the duties imposed on them by their position, 

123. Over the village accountants there should be a staff of active subordinate 
officers, employed in keeping them to their duty, inspecting their work, visiting each of vjkg* « 
village in turn, and checking the accuracy of alllthe items recorded concerning it, ™<s&at#av 

124. Above these there should be a special officer in every district who would be, as SpecUi j 
a rule, of the rank of a deputy collector, and whose main or only duty should be fp o%pis iA 
take charge tff al^ matters connected with the economic condition and well-being ojP ^^* tr *1 
the people. He would test and compile the agricultural returns and examine thb btati^^ 15 *' 
market prices, and ascertain from these and other data the relative value of each year's 

crop, according as it is below or above the average. From such a continuous "recjord 
of the harvests he would obtain data for judging whether the landed classes were in a 
depressed or a prosperous condition, and how far they were prepared to meet a 
calamitous season. It would be his object to obtain similar information m to. all 
sections of the population, and to learn what are the causes of depression, j/nd what 
classes would be the first to succumb under the pressure of scarcity and hi^h prices. 
Tho accurate registration of vital statistics and the investigation of the causes of any 
abnormal mortality* would lie within his province, and he would be the agent of the 
health officer of the district for the purpose of scrutinizing the record of births and 
deaths. The extent of the food stocks, the ebb and flow of local trade, ihe current 
rates of interest charged on loans to different classes, the deficient or superabundant 
supply of any kinds of labour, and the customary .wages paid to each kind — these 
and other kindred topics, on which information is at present far from precise, would 
fall within the scope of his inquiries. These officers, while generally subordinate 'to 
the collector or chief officer of the district in which they are placed, would be 
specially under the orders of the Agricultural Department, in respect jto the system 
on which their returns are to be prepared and checked. 

125. A Director of Agriculture should be appointed in each prbvince as executive TheDtl 
head* of this department, chosen for his knowledge of the condition of the people, of AgriA 
and particularly of the agricultural classes. He Vfould directly control the special ture - ' 
statistical officers, and would be the adviser of the local Government on all matters 
relating to agriculture and statistics. In ordinary times he should discharge these 
duties and superintend all measures designed to improve the agriculture of the country ; 

and injimes of famine he woiild be the officer responsible^ for warning the Govern- 5 
menC as'{o"{Ee agncultural outlook, and for preparing such'a forecast as should guide 
it in issuing ^instruction^, and setting on foot" injures of relief. 1 A corresponding 
oGcer should perform analogous duties under the Government of India, assisting 
it 1 in its dealings with the local Governments in the Agricultural Department, and in 
the supervision of the local Directors of Agriculture. All these ^fficials, and a 
certain proportion of the special officers in each district, should have been prepared 
for their duties by a technical training in scientific and practical agriculture. A more 
detailed consideration of the measures that we suggest for attaining this end, and 
for originating and stimulating improvements in agriculture, will be found in another 
part of this report. 



II. — Provision of Relief for the Able-bodied. 

126. The ordinary position of the country in seasons of scarcity is that, the The fi 
population being for the most part engaged in agriculture, and a large section being. effect ; 

dependent on the wages of field labour, paid either in money or in kind, a drought ^° s ^ 

which more or les£ completely destroys the crops, somewhat in the same proportion demaJ 

deprives the labouring class of their usual occupation and means of subsistence. This la^ou J 

result ensues in part directly from the fact that field labour has become useless or rai3e I 
impracticable, and to some extent indirectly front the fact that the employers of 
labour lose their ordinary means of paying wages, which are derived from their 
Produce in possession or in prospect. The stores of grain held by the landowners are 
in such seasons much more strictly retained for their personal wants ; and the price 
of food rises to two or three times its ordinary rate, so that, even if tho usual wage 
wqrc obtainable, it would be insufficient to support life. 
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^oitto- ^27* In such circumstances it becomes necessary for the State to replace for th- 
^f tC ^ard to02n £ nt > as &r as ma y 130 nee( kd» ordmary employers of labour, and to furniv* 
v*mT f work and the wages for work to the labouring classes, with a view to enabling thei, 
rerbf to earn a livelihood so long as their ordinary occupations are necessarily interrupted . 
«r. | The relief thus given should be tendered promptly, and before the people have begun 
to lose strength from want of food, and the needful steps should be taken to indue > 
all destitute persons able to work to come to the places where employment is offere d 
them as early as possible* It will at the same time be necessary to see that the co t 
to which the community as a whole is put by the employment of persons in want Is 
no more than tlie case strictly requires, 
ure aid ] 28. The employment thus offered by the State can hardly be other than some form 
relit* of 0 f pimple labour, such as is required on the ordinary public works carried on under 
■^J™ the officers of the Public Works Department. Tl^_^ks selected should Jbc of 
permanent utility and capable of employing a consiaeSH^^¥erof penonsTa laxi's 




population, facilities fpr the provision of food and for supervision, and healthin&s 
of situation. The selection of these works should be the duty of the Public Wotkb 
Department In each presidency oj province, acting under the orders of the loenl 
Government, and that Department should be held responsible for keeping ja list 
of such works ready to be put in hand without delay when any such emergency 
occurs. \i VP^M^^^J 1 ^. jshould b^qpened in each sub-division of a 
district in which severe diifress prevails »*"^T£ is nol "necessary, and may often J)m 
jundesirablc, to offer "to every "ohework close to his door, but on the other hand it i* 
l*unrcasonoble to expect people to travel great distances in order to obtain relief, 
*£o rarke .uch a journey a condition precedent of their being received on rdief works ; 
and wo Lb ink that such a test should not be applied. fc - 

120. The immediate direction of these works should be entrusted to the officers of 
{ the Public Works Department, whose special training best qualifies them for such a 
duty, and who would be responsible for enforcing discipline and directing the labour. 
It is to l.tr clearly understood by these officers that their duty is not, as in ordinary 
times, ,o get the greatest quantity of work done at the cheapest rate, but to g\vo 
tuffectuai relief to the labouring population, inasmuch as the work is undertaken 
; for its own sake but for the sake of the people employed on it Labourers of all k: 
and of all degrees of working capacity and working power should be received on th 
works if they apply for admission, and civil officers should be appointed to co-oper; 
iyith the Public Works officers in classifying the labourers and seeing that they 
'i properly paid and tasked according to their .strength,. The other duties of the 
district officers ytiU -be so numerous ,and important that it is not expedient that 
^ordinary relief-works should be carried on by them, unless in the case of the Pul 
1 Works Department being unable ta supply officers for that purpose. Work migtK 
.however, be carried on under the Civil pfficera for the purpose of giving employni^*1 
to persons who have , been in the receipt of gratuitous relief, and who, though 
beginning to recover from debility, are not yet strong enough to be sent off finally -> 
. the regular relief works. 1 * 

*>f 130. The collector of the district should exercise general supervision over all works 
$xjM>r as 0 ver all other arrangements for giving relief within his district, and should bo 
i^Uc** responsible to Government for tfyeir efficiency. Pending reference to the Government 
^?taff. ot other superior authority, his decision should b6 accepted by the Public Works 
officers in all matters relating to the task and wage of the people employed, as well k 
in opening or closing works, and generally in everything except arrangements of i 
merely technical nature* 
v Wo 131. It has been proved by experience that when there is little to do in the fields 
! te task, large numbers of people are apt to, flock to get employment on* Government wofU 
although there is *not any such general need as to justify the offer of work to all comers 
This is particularly the case if the task is light and discipline slack, and too easy tci $ ^ 
may even have the effect of drawing labour from its legitimate sphere, and discouragf 
the continuance or resumption of ordinary agricultural occupations. It is theref s 
necessary that proper discipline should be maintained, and that, though all applica 
should be received, certain self-acting testa of wage and labour should be enf or 
; to prevent the relief work from being so light or unduly attractive as to induce < 
to remain Who are not really in want The wage should be adjusted from time 
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<fi 5$ torawMe nQpt iwA^J%>b 01 j^ .guppqtf* l&OTOig him one 
day's rest in the w6ek ; and separate rates should be prescribed suitable for the yarious 
vjteesl of person^ as well as for different ages and sexes. A margin should be left with 
the view of giving security against accidental error on the side of deficiency, not 
with the view of providing the labourer with the power of saving, and carp should be 
taken that penalties for wilful idleness, in the form of deductions from the wage, should 
ilk be so large or so often repeated as to have the effect of reducing the food of the 
labourer below what is necessary for subsistence. The wage should be paid if possible 
t&ily, otherwise at intervals of not more than three or four days, and the payment should 
l>e superintended by a thoroughly trustworthy officer. The labour would be a task 
J&cd according to the capabilities of the labourers, who should be divided into suitable 
ctisses for this purpose, and care should be taken to classify and employ them so as ( 
not to break up families, which should as far as practicable be enabled to work] 
together. In apportioning the task, the fact that a large proportion of the labourers' 
ate doing unaccustomed work, that many may be physically and morally depressed, 
ukd that the disruption of their ordinary life, and the novelty of their position on relief- 
works probably act injuriously on their bodily powers, should be borne in mind. The 
I lill task demanded from such persons should not be more than 75 per cent, of that 
commonly performed by labourers in ordinary times, and from the less capable 
labourers a still smaller task should be required. 

132. The contract system in its ordinary form, under which the labourers become Piecewnii 
Hie servants of the contractor, on whom all responsibilities for their payment rest, 
should be prohibited on relief-works, as it is incompatible with that direct supervision 

;md control on the part of the supervising officer, and that free communication between 
;?iim and the labourers, which are essential to secure the effectiveness of the relief, 
/the method of payment by the piece may, however, be introduced with advantage, 
I |*ovided that it is optional with the labourers to choose between it and the daily wage. 
AMe or more piecework gangs might therefore be attached to each large relief 
^ork, in which all who are both able-bodied and skilful labourers should be classed, 
;»|id to which those who are improving in strength^ and skill may, if they wish it, 
- 1 ^ transferred. The rates should be so fixed (with reference to the price of food 
grain) as to give a little more than the ordinary daily wage in return for the quantity 
of work likely to be performed. Such increased earnings may tend to encourage 
a spirit of industry among the labourers which will be beneficial to all ; but it should 
bjs remembered that it is not expedient to add to the outlay on relief, or to tlii 
' <£nsumption of food beyond what is essential, and that no object is to be gained br 
* le early completion of any work put in hand. Again, at the end of a famine, n 
, \y able-bodied labourers are disinclined to go back to their ordinary work, a system 
piecework may be used, with lowered rates, to induce them to go. ] 

133. We have arrived at these conclusions after careful consideration of the argu- KeaacN 
u cnts of those who advocate systems differing in some one or other respect from thtt J^^j 
1 !iiich we recommend. Of these suggestions, one of the most important is that ail i 

f tief works should be on the piece-work system ; that work should not be employ ^ 
I a test of necessity, and as a condition of relief, but that it should be offered to all 
s rsons whose labQur is " remunerative/' that is, labourers capable of earning a living 
£ works carried out on the usual system of the Public Works Department, at rates 
a I justed to the price of food. We are of opinion that experience has proved that the 
V !>rtion of the population not accustomed to work for wages on public works will riot 
^lontaneously seek such employment until forced to do so by want, and that it must 
1 \ anticipated that* many will be reduced in strength, and, at first at all events!, 
Capable of earning a livelihood on the public works, assuming that the work to bo 
ae to earn a livelihood by everyone must be that of an able-bodied labourer. An 
5 * msual proportion will certainly be women, and a large fraction will consist of 
< ^ildren unfit for labour, the aged and infirm, and those who are unaccustomed to 
* tifi sort of work and otherwise unable to work up to the standard performed in the 
ease of skilled labourers in ordinary times. /Axlj attempt, therefore, to make these 
cfasses earn their living by ordinary piece- wbrk could not fail to result in great 
differing and mortality;, If to avoid this the rate be adjusted to meet the powers of 
l he least capable, it will make the works enormously costly, or if it were adjusted to 
the different degrees of strength of the labourers, the result would be to introduce 
a t variety of rates suited to varying capacities, and so end in something not really 
differing from task work. If again, only those who can be employed profitably on 
M'orks are so employed, a great mass of people will be thrown on the Government 
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demMiding .gratuitous relief, but absolved from* all necessity for showing that they 
: are r<»lly in want. 0n the^e grounds we tlfink that, the only safe course for providing 
for p|oper management and ecpnomy on the one hand, and the interests of humanity 
on the other, is to give all those who can do a reasonable amount of work a task 
carefully adjusted to their powers, and pay them a wage on which life and health can 
be maintained ; piece work being employed only under the conditions mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph, and gratuitous aid! as described in the succeeding section, 
being confined to those who are incapable of working. 
scoU 134 # A hospital should be attached to all large relief works, and care should be 

eouflj taken that all who fall sick on the work receive proper medical attendance and food, 
^Sf- either as in-door or out-door patients. Attention should be paid to hutting the 
?i*^th labourers in such a manner as to respect their feelings and the requirements of health 
woiS. and decency. The temporary markets attached to the works should.be carefully super- 
^' vised in respect to the quantity, quality, and price of the food offered. A special 
* allowance should be made to thoss children of labourers who are of too tender an 
age for work ; if possible, in the form of a diet adapted to their wants. 

135. The course of events on these works should be carefully watched by the officers 
in charge, and periodically reported to superior authority, as it will form one of the safest 
indications of the degree of the prevalent distress. . If works carried on under adequate 
precautions for discipline and for enforcing a sufficient task and wage are thronged by 
applicants, and especially if those applicants be persons belonging to other than the 
ordinary labouring classes, there will be a strong presumption that the pressure is 
very severe, and that still larger relief operations may be necessary. If, on the other 
hand, few persons apply, and if there has been nothing in thq management of the 
work to explain their reluctance, it may be accepted as an indication that the distress 
is not acute. Both of these presumptions may, however, prove to be erroneous in 
certain cases. On the one hand, as has been noticed, there are portions of every year 
when field work is at a standstill, and when large numbers of the population will 
gladly accept work though not in distress* On tlie other hand, there are seasons, 
such as those which precede sowing or harvest jtime, when the people can hardly be 
, induced by any pressure of want to go to work at a distance from their villages, and 
yhere aie classes with whom apathy or ignorance will produce the same result, 
hjmchxrous founded on such evidence must therefore be drawn with much caution, 
W*ct with a reference to the usual habits of the people, 
Ktaxrkf ] ij30. The extent to which employment should *be provided will vary according to 
m<Uf /h,e *st?/erity of the famine, and it is therefore most necessary that the probable, 
u I' n $^ en t °f the calamity should be ascertained as early and as carefully as possible. 
4 f; ii|it only amounts to severe scarcity the Government will commonly find it sufficient 
1 ^Oj, enlarge its ordinary works, so as to offer employment to greater numbers than 
J istial, but without any change of system ; ap.& this, with the addition of some help 
i;the villages to those incapable of work, will probably enable the people to tide 
&r the season of distress. If scarcity passes into famine, employment must |bc 
ered on a larger scale on special works, such as have been described. In ev£ry 
fcase care should betaken to ^avoid throwing workpeople out of employ, feven tem- 
porarily, in re-arranging a system of works so as to supply the wants of the county ; 
#nd ; as far as possible, occupatioli should be given on these works to skilled mechanics. 
A corresponding expansion must* also; be given t<) the arrangements made for the 
gta|uitous relief of the incapable. However intense and widespread the famine may 
J)e<?ome, we believe that this system of 'admmistering relief will still hold good ; even 
it j;he whole of the labouring population of a great tract of country should become 
applicants for employment, it should not be beyond the power of the Government 
jfco furnish work for thera, provided the calamity ^does not find it unprepared, aad 
gsroper precautions are taken in the early stages of the distress. If, indeed, it 
should in any exceptional case become apparent that a sufficient stock of food to feed 
the people does not exist in and cannot be iniported into the famine tract in 
time enough to meet the demand for it, it may become necessary to consider 
whether it will not be proper to reduce the consumption of food to the utmost by 
stopping the relief wprks, and distributing to the f amine-stricken population at their 
homes a reduced ration, sufficient only to support them without labour, and so to 
economise the difference between tvhat would, thus be given and what would be 
required to support them when engaged in labour. It cannot be said that such a 
condition of things might not arise in some peculiarly situated locality, and 
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considering its extreme gravity we have thought it right thus to allude to* it, 
and to a possible means of alleviating it. But we do°not lose sight of the risk 
that the increase in the number of claimants for relief thus given might in the 



in i» must, impurraui* w avoiu, mny not lmprooaoiy De produced uy reiiei given w 
a large population kept in idleness. 01 the reality of this last-named danger,, strong 
opinions have been expressed by trustworthy observers of the people relieved under 
such conditions. It may be added that the case which is here supposed has hardly 
ever existed in the past* except as a consequence of want of duo precaution at 
the outset ; and that when the internal communications of the country arc f m'ther 
improved, as we may reasonably expect them to be year by year in the future, even 
the few districts which are now so isolated as to be liable to a temporary inability tcK 
obtain food will -cease to be exposed to that danger. 

III. — Gratuitous Belief. 

137. The duty of relieving persons other than the able-bodied was till recently Gratuitous 
considered to rest during famines, as well as in ordinary times, with the charitable relief the 
public. It is only in the course of the seasons of famine which have occurred in g^( e ° fth9 
the last eight or ten years that this duty has been accepted by the Government. CJt ^ * 

is now fully recognized that there is as great an obligation on the State to give 
relief to those classes that are unable to earn their, livelihood by work as to give it 
to those that can work, when both are alike left helpless at such a time. » However 
great be the importance of maintaining in the community at large the sense of its 
responsibility for supporting its poorer members, it is obvious that' tins duty cannot 
be enforced when the stress of scarcity deprives very large numbers of their usual 
means of subsistence, and, as a necessary consequence, of the me<~ns which they 
before had of supporting the infirm and helpless members of their families or their 
villages. But though this principle be fully accepted, the test of experience cannot 
be said to have removed many serious doubts as to the best mode of procedure in 
administering this form of relief, or to have led as yet to any such complete uniformity 
of opinion among the persons to whose judgment on these matters most weight 
attaches, as to enable us to state our conclusions without some reserve. 

138. So long as this obligation was not recognized by the Stata, and voluntary ti be carried 
relief committees, being representatives of private charity, had the distribution of food out by tfc 
in their hands, there could be na uniformity of procedure, and no specific responsibility ° fficers & 
was placed on anyone for seeing* that the arrangements were sufficient. But when overnff ^ - 
the State undertook that relief should be offered to all who need it, it became 
incumbent on the Government to control the administration of all forms of relief, and 

to secure an uniform and efficient system. The voluntary aid of independent persons 
may be utilised, but where the State is responsible for the result it must look mainly 
to its own officers for carrying out its policy. 

139. Two systems have been followed in different places and at different times with Two systems 
regard to gratuitous relief. Under one it has been distributed in -the shape of raw of gratuitous 
grain or money at the homes or in the villages of the recipients, their necessities relieh 
being vouched for by responsible village officials, and tested by suitable supervision. 

Under the other the people have been compelled to come to relief-centres to receive 
it. In this case it has generally been given them the shape of a meal of cooked 
food, and has often been accompanied by the condition of residence within a temporarily 
arranged relief-campor poor-house. 

140. The difference in these two systems of gratuitous relief may, no doubt, be traced Preferabiiity 
to the different circumstances under which they w6re adopted. The more stringent of relief in 
system, requiring residence in a poor-house, was a somewhat natural development of Vllla £ es - 
the efforts of private charity with limited means at its command ; and the village 

system was an equally natural outcome of the view which regulated the relief in 
1873-71, that it was requisite for the State not only to supply employment and means 
of subsistence to the whole population, but to import and distribute the food . itself . 
The poor-house system has generally been followed since 1861 in the North-Western 
Provinces, and has been highly recommended by many authorities for adoption, 
elsewhere. It was believed that the objection felt to residence in a poor-house might 
keep away those not really in want, but would not deter any who suffered from real 
distress. There is, however, a great accumulation of evidence to the effect that the 
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feeling of the people towards relief administered in this form is in most parts of 
India one of extreme repulsion ; and that even in the North-Western Provinces in 
187*7-78 that repulsion was strong enough to cause many to lose their lives rather 
than to accept help on these terms- It was in Bengal in 1873-74 that the system of 
village relief first became prominent,, and that indications were seen that it was 
preferable to the poor-house system, notwithstanding certain difficulties which 
attended it. Under any such system the difficulty of discriminating the worthy 
from the unworthy will be great ; the village officials, where such persons exist, can 
seldom be thoroughly trusted to select the proper persons for the receipt of State 
help, and in the absence of some really trustworthy residents in the villages who 
can be employed by Government as agents in relief-distribution, there is great risk 
(hat the money or grain will not reach those for whom it is intended. Both 
systems might no doubt be better administered than they have ever yet been. 
K it is probable on the one hand that ameliorations of the poor-house system could 
be effected, under which its stringency would be less likely to repel real sufferers, 
on the other it is clear that mucji of the heavy cost which attended the operations in 
Bengal in 1873-74 is in no degree\a necessary element of the village system. (T)n th$ 
whole there is no doubt left in our minds that the village system should, in thq 
preheat ?ondition of India, be preferred for general adoption, inasn. h as, while this 
system may involve the risk of a too f^ee grant of relief, the poor-house system 
inro]vv c- Hie more serious risk of insufficient relidp 
Sifegnard* 1'^ ■ H gratuitous relief is never given to tEosewho are able to do a reasonable 
.tith wi^rh amoiLr of labour, but only to the children, infirm, and old, to cripples and house- 
village relief liMcn people, and to those necessarily required to attend to them; and if there is 
oAeJ 1 ^ fin cfficient system of village inspection to see that the persons 91a the relief list 
arc, as far as outward signs go, deserving of it, and that they do receive it; the 
res all will be that relief will reach the majority in the most effective way, though 
the ?e may be a certain small number of people who get it improperly. With these 
two saJ ^guards, the danger of the misuse of the State funds will be minimized, and 
the danger of imposing a test so repugnant to the people as to prevent their accepting 
relief will be avoided. But there will still be room for relief -houses, the proper sphere 
of winch will be to receive such persons as have separated themselves from their 
liomes and villages, — aimless wanderers,\Mbituai beggars, or debilitated people who 
have fallen out of the ranks of the labourers and require to be fed up or receive 
medical attendance in order to regain strength and returif to work* 
filiation I 4 * 2 * I n most parts of India some village organization exists which offers a ready 
« .'village and natural, though still imperfect, machinery for coping with famine, and it is of 
ffi ^ • special importance that whatever is possible should 'be done towards improving and 
strengthening this machinery where it is present, so ( that it may become more 
thoroughly efficient fo? the purposes of village relief. For the future progress of the 
country the encouragement of the principle of local self-government, by which business 
of all kinds should be more and more left to local direction, is of much moment, 
and nowhere more so than in dealing with the relief of local distress ; and, however 
great be the difficulties in the way of its early practical realization, it will be well 
never to lose the opportunity of taking any step that may lead towards it. 
Details of 143. The first step towards organizing the system of village relief would be to 
the village- convey instructions to the head men of villages as to the classes who are entitled to 
relief system, xe ]i^f f an # ^ to the manner of giving it, and to direct them, with the help of the 
village accountants, to d&w up* lists showing what persons resident in the village 
belpng to these classes. In order to enforce this duty it will probably be necessary 
to provide legislative sanction in each province, under which it shall be lawful for 
the local Government to define who shall for the purposes of famine relief be con- 
sidered the head man of each village, and to impose penalties for the failure to 
discharge the prescribed duty, or for any fraudulent act committed while discharging 
it. The lists thus drawn up should be scrutinized by the Officer of the circle, who 
should inspect all persons on the list (except women of respectable position, regarding 
whom he must take other means for obtaining the necessary information), visit their 
houses, ascertain whether and from what cause the means of support on which they 
have hitherto lived have failed them, and what their actual circumstances are. He 
should then, if satisfied that they deserve it, place them on the village relief list, 
giving to each person a certificate to that effect and a copy of the list to the head 
village official, which should be produced before every inspecting officer. The relief 
should consist of a dole of grain sufficient for the subsistence of the recipient! 
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fiether man, woman, or child, and arrangements should he made, suited to the local 
rcumstances, to 'secure the receipt of this dole without fail at specified intervals of 
iae. In return for this dole any persons who are capable of doing a little labour, 
^ough not fit to be sent to a relief-work, might be required to perform any light 
jisks In the village or its neighbourhood, such as aiding in the distribution of grain, 
leaning out ditches, or deepening tanks, which may be useful for sanitary or other 
urposes > under the direction of the village head man. On the occasion of each visit 
rom an inspecting officer the persons on the village relief-list should be examined 

0 see if any have become fit for labour on relief-works, and those who have become 
\t should be struck off the list and instructed where employment will be given 
*hem. At the same time any new person who may be found qualified for relief should 
3e added to the list, and careful inquiry should be made whether those who are on 

^e list do actually receive the sanctioned quantity of food. 

144. In the case of those respectable women, who by national custom are unable Parda-a^ 

1 o appear in public, and who are generally of the Mahommedan religion, personal womeo^ 
nspection by the relieving officer is impossible, and it is necessary to employ some 

ther check. Committees of native gentlemen who have personal knowledge of 
he circumstances of the families concerned can generally bo utilised for this object, 
aid the circle officers should f urther test applications by all other information which 
hey can collect. The relief given to women of this class, and to "f Heir children, 
*hould consist of doles of grain, and in return such labour as they can perform should 
*3 required of them, which may ordinarily be done by delivering to them a specified^ 
Quantity of cotton to be sjmn into thread. 

145. Belief-houses ^re intended for the reception of persons who have no homes, ketff- 
or have cut themselves off from their homes, and are unfit for employment on relief- h?t*3s. 
works, and for professional beggars who cannot be made to work. A system of patrol 
should be organised to visit the lanes and byeways of towns, and the roads principally 
traversed by travellers, in order to bring such persons in, and prevent their dying out 

of sight; and authority should be given by legislation to enable Government 
officers to compel them to accept relief, 'even against their will." There may also be a 
few persons in the villages respecting whose necessities the circle officer cannot satisf$ 
himself, and whom he may require to go to the relief-house as a test that they are' 
really in need. These relief-houses should be established, on the outskirts of the] 
principal towns* in localities convenient for constant supervision by responsible civil 
officers. The greatest *care should be taken in their management to avoid offenaing 
against popular prejudices, and this will he best assured by associating with the civil 
officers a body of native gentlemen who should be consulted on all matters conned led 
with caste or social observances, and who would make it publicly known that nothmg 
is done against which anj reasonable objection can be raised. Subject to these c< n- 
ditions, relief should ordinarily be given in these places in the shape of cooked foe d, 
and residence within the enclosure should be enforced. The utmost vigilance shoi Id 
be exercised to see that the store of grain does not fall short, that the food is prope; ly 
cooked and distributed, and that no fraud or mistake is allowed by which the ratfem 
can be reduced below the authorised quantity. The inmates should ordinarily Jbe 
employed as far as possible in doing all work required for the service of the institution,, 
and those not thus employed should be set to spin, weave, make rope, or to other light 
and profitable la"bour. .Those who improve in health and strength should be removed, 
when fit, to relief works. A hospital should be attached to every large relief -house 1 , 
and the ordinary residents, as well as the sick in hospital, should be the subjects of 
regular and careful medical supervision. 

146. An efficient system of village relief will, we trust, in co-operation with the Efficiej 
other measures which we recommend, have the effect of preventing that wandering of *^ge 
the poor, which leads to the dissolution of the village communities, and is one of the Wl11 P r 
principal causes of famine mortality. Most of those who have an interest in the %van * 
land will remain^in their homes without the need of other assistance than advances and 

the suspension of land revenue for the less substantial members of the class. The able- 
bodied of the labouring class with their families, so far as they are healthy and 
capable, should be settled on works at a moderate distance from their villages. The 
remaining class, the incapable poor who can offer neither security for advances nor 
labour in return for relief, and whom we therefore propose to supply with food in 
their homes, will not form a large per-centage of the population, and the timely 
preparation of a framework of village relief, to be administered by responsible super- 
visors, ranging from the European superintendent to the recognised head men and 
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village officers, will provide for them. Thus would bo secured a scheme of nef 
which would give to all classes assurance of ample assistance in their own neighbourly 
and leave them without inducement to wander. 

IY. — Village Inspection. 

147. The opinion of all persons of experience is unanimous as to the importance i 
establishing a system under which there should be a constant and careful inspects 
of all villages in the distressed tracts by a special staff of officers; and it is general j 
agreed that no better example can be found of the organisation required for th$ 
purpose than was afforded in Behar in 1874 The method then adopted was to divke 
the country into circles of convenient size, each of which was placed under its proper 
officers with a regular gradation of authority, and with a clear definition of duM a 
These posts were filled by utilising the existing staff of district officials to the utmcv 
by borrowing both European and JKTative civil and military officers from other depidb?, 
meuts,^ and by making use of volunteers of ability and character, and especially sum 
of tire local landed and moneyed gentry py pensioners of the Government as wc? { 
willing to contribute their influence and knowledge to the aid of the State. \\ 

14ih. Such a special organisation should be created whenever the prospect of famine 
becomes imminent. . Its object would Jt>e tp obtain specific information as to the degr< 
and locality of the distress and the classes and persons in need of relief j and to convt^ 
to the people a knowledge of the measures taken for their relief, and to encoura^, 
those who really need aid to apply for it The inspecting officers would examine ir[ . 
the condition of all persons jp. every village, and especially of the poorest classes ; they 
would ascertain if any are in want and have not applied for assistance, and would see 
that they receive it ft they would also ascertain if any who have applied for relief are 
liot in want, ahd ought to be struck off the list. Tothose who are able-bodied they 
would xnnke known the places where employment is offered; and if any fail to seek 
work, they would, through the influence of the village head, or otherwise, encourage 
them to avail themselves of the offer. Tor those who are in want, and incapable of 
work, 'hey would see that the arrangements for giving gratuitous relief are efficient, 
and that no unnecessary delay, or mistake, or fraud intervenes to prevent their getting 
it. The circles should be so constituted that the inspecting officers attached to each 
may be able to visit every village within a certain fixed period of time, whifth would 
be greater or less according to the degree of the distress. While making these visits 
the mspector would, in addition, to the special duties already described, supervise the 
airangement$ made for the supply of funds or food to meet the requirements of the 
people receiving relief, and would, if so directed by superior authority* carry on the 
necessary inquiries preliminary to the slispension of the land revenue, the loan of 
money to the landed classes, or other matters. Efforts might also be made to induce 
the agriculturists to apply themselves to the raising of quick-growing and profitable 
crops, and seed might be procured and distributed for this purpose where necessary/ 

149. The extent to which this system should <be carried, and the time at which it 
^hould be brought into operation,, m\l depend greatly, on the stage and on the severity 
*<ti the famine. At the earliest stage, ^j^^o long as it is still uncertain whether 
.scarcity will end in famine or not, it wiulnjft be necessary, £s a rule, to create special 
;#*?eles or to organise a large establishment., But on the occasion of any considerable 
failure of crops, such as to require the opening of relief-works, the Government 
should draw out a scheme for t/he* division of the country into circles, for purposes of 
inspection, and should make the arrangements necessary in order to be ready to post 
the special staff to those circles. The first duty of the inspecting officers when appointed 
would be to collect all available information as to the condition of the people, to 
satisfy themselves as to the out-turn of the crops on the ground or those just harvested, 
ana£ after revising and yerifying all previous reports, to assist the Government by 
^hgir opinions as; to the prospects of the country. Tor this purpose officials strange to 
the work and to the country or its language will be of little use, and it will generally 
be the best plan to sei fr^e the district officers from-other duties, and to engage them 
lively in this occupation, As distress deepens the staff should be strengthened, find 
*the areas of inspection subdivided. When famine has unmistakeably set in, and the 
various .measures pf relief are fully at work, the inspecting staff in all its grades should 
be constantly in motion, and the areas of the circles should then be laid out on such 
a scale, with regard both to th'e distances to be travelled and the population, that 
every village may be visited by a subordinate officer if possible once a week, and by a 
superior officer at least e a* fortnight. 
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V.— Food Supply. 

n I 150. The question whether the direct intervention of Government to control or intend 
1 jtid the action of private trade in the supply of food in time of scarcity is likely to be tio? * 
beneficial or otherwise, is one which has been so frequently and completely discussed ^° ft i 
chat it hardly seems necessary for us to treat it at any length. Opinion has more and 
*|Wre steadily settled down, as economical knowledge has advanced, to the conclusion 
| that as a rule such intervention should be avoided, but that exceptional circumstances 
may justify or even require it* 

151. The prohibition of exportation was in the beginning of the century looked OoTemn 
on as the first weapon in the Government armoury, and it was suggested in 1867 prohibit! 
in the Orissa famine, and again in 1873, in the case of Bengal ; but the arguments of ex P°* 
<*brought against it by Lord Northbrook on the last occasion are, we think, unanswer- 
\ pble, and such suggestions will, it may be hoped, never be repeated, or if repeated, 
never entertained* These arguments were concisely summed up by the Secretary 
if State, who said that nothing could justify such a measure except reasonable 
certainty that the exports would so exhaust the resources of India as a whole as to 
pnder them insufficient to supply the wants of the distressed districts, and that no 
1 Kch result was even probable* 
1 152. Importation of food by Government into a distressed tract may take several Govern 
' nns. In its broadest form — that of buying and importing food to supply the imports 
V^fleral wants of the whole population— it is improbable that it will ever be found offood - 
f pessary again. It was adopted in Orissa in 1866 at a time when no other resource 
^Vs available, because the discovery of the exhatistion of food stocks was made 
when the setting in of the south-west monsOon rendered communication by 
4^ too dangerous for private trade^to embark in ike business of importation; bu/ 
had there been either earlier knowledge of the coming calamity, or better means <k 
communication with the distressed province, the step could hardly have been thought 
necessary. Reasons similar to those which were held to justify the proceedings df 
1866 wefe also appealed to in support of similar action in Ajmir in 1868, aud of tap 
much larger operations of the Bengal Government' in 1874. With reference tta 
these last, there appears to be an unanimous opinion that, in consequence of . 
the extension of the railway system, no such measures can ever again be required 
in Northern Bengal. Measures which involve any large supersession of the operations 
of private trade must almost unavoidably be in some important respects productive? 
of inconvenience and loss, and shotdd not be resorted to without the most complete 
proof of their necessity. ; 

153. We have no doubt that the true principle for the Government to adopt as, its Actk^l 
general rule of conduct in this matter is to leave the business of the supply and P riTa $] 
distribution of food to private trade, taking care that every possible facility is given for m ln f J 
its free action, and that all obstacles material or fiscal are, as far as practicable, 
removed. The jnanner in which the demand for grain in Southern India in 1877 was 
met by supplies sent from the North showed the promptitude with which Indian 
trade will operate when the facilities for transport and the profit expected are 
adequate- The imports by sea into the distressed districts amounted, in the two 
years 1876^77 and 1877-78, to about 2 millions of tons.* The total quantity 
of grain carried on the railways in all parts o^ India was double this amount t + and. 
the actual weight conveyed by them into thef famine area may have been about 
1 qt 1^ millions of tons, in addition tof the quintity brought by sea. If, as is hence 
probable, the total import in the year 1877 was 2 million tons, it would at the rate of 
1 ton to 6 persons for a year have been sufficient for 12 million people, or one third of 
the whole population affected. These results were produced by the help of a system of 
railways, mostly single lines, and of which qnly one branch; traversed the [worst 
famine tract. It is only reasonable to anticipate that with every year's additional 
experience of the use to be made of the railways and telegraphs the activity and 
sensitiveness of Indian trade will continue to grow, and that with the new stimulus 
thus imparted to it, and the gradual extension of railways into districts where they 
do not yet exist, the power of meeting the wants of the population in time o| local 
J ^ — _ ~_ ^ 

Tons, 

•1876-77 - - - - 750,000 

1877-78 - 1,200,000 
fl877 . . . . 3,574,000 

Half 1878 - 1,192,000 
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scarcity will be still further developed. • Every interference by the Governmei , 
the operations of trade must "be; adverse to this tendency, and prejudicial \> 
growth of those habits of self-reliance which it is so essential for Governmc 



h .ways, 



encourage. 
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154. It is to the future extension of railways that we look as the most comj 
Justification of our belief that the trade of the country may be confidently lef. 
provide for the supply of food^in times of scarcity. Such an extension has been go. 
pn for some years past, and it will, we trust, henceforth receive an additional impeti 
as by the help of these works alone .can the whole resources of the country be brougl 
to bear in time of difficulty on any distressed area. The charge for transport between tl 
most distant parts of India connected by rail does not now exceed one anna per seer, or f. 
per pound, and there is reason to hope that it maybe reduced to a considerably small 
sum. At the present rate grain costing 24* seers per rupee or \d. per pound could ha^ , 
been taken from Northern India to the famine districts in the south, and sold at 8 seers 
pet 1 rupee or \\&. per pouna, with a fair margin of profit. Such being the case w<f 4 
cannot doubt that with the growth of * these means of communication and their cay^ 
firmed use, all the requirements of every jpart of the country will be met by t^f 13 
natural operations of trade, without the necessity of any interference on the part r /* 
Government. , Sl i , 

155. A resolution to rely entirely on the ordinary operations of trade to meet /' ni 
wants of the country in time of famine must unquestionably rest, not only on fJ"o ] 
expected activity of the traders, but also on the probability of the requisite supW nv 
of food being forthcoming at the critical time. The question should therefor^ ll ? 
answered, whether there is sufficient ground for believing that the quantity of %^ V 
likely to be needed to meet "the wants of such large areas as may be stri^' 1,1 
with famine in a single year will, be certainly f prthcoming. We believe that ifj^ - 
need be no apprehension as to suclj a provision beings forthcoming in time of famine 
from the parts of the country not affected, though no doubt considerable p-essure 
would be entailed on their inhabitants in proportion to the magnitude of the export. 
The quantity, though large in, Itself, Wrs but a moderate ratio .to the whole "produce 
of the districts in which it may be presumed, in accordance -with prolonged experience, 
there will he no scarcity. C ; 

156. The following figures (though tney are but; approximate and rough estimates 
made from data which we hope soon, to see more accurately established) iLdicate 
that the ordinary out-turn of food in British, India exceeds ,50 million tons, and the 
culinary surplus available for storage, for export, or for the luxurious consumption of 
the richer classes is more than 5 million tons. 
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1,100,000 


60,000 


50,000 


75,000 


1,285,000 


215,000 
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800,000 


I'/Total *> 

ft i' 


181,350,000 


166,250,000 


51,530,000 


31,500,000 


37,980,000 


3,450,000 


3,090,000 


2,555,000 


47,165,000 


5,165,000 



This figures in the last colnnpui show the) estimated annual surplus irom which 
th6 wveral provinces, if free fronj drought, could supply the deficiency in provinces 
sirring from famine, Experience indicates that the .largest area with which we 
may We to deal in 9, single year is not likely to exceed the tract affected in 1876-77, 
|he .total population of which was ahout 36 millions. It is estimated that in that 
year the crop in Bomhay was short of the average by 1^ million tons, in Madras 
hy ^ millions, and in Mysore by 1 million torn; and the difference between this 
estimate of the out-turn in these provinces and the quantity required for a year's 
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consumption at the ordinary rate is 4| million tons, font the deficit actually to be met, 
will "be sensibly less than this amount. For a calamity of this kind immediately leads 
the population to reduce its ordinary rate of consumption "both for men and cattle, 
and to guard more carefully against the waste that usually occurs. So far, too, 1 
as land remains unsown during the drought, something is saved in seed grain. 
Prom these causes the above-stated deficit of 4| million tons might be reduced to 
3' millions. To meet this the local stocks, which there is reason to believe may 
commonly suffice for not less than three months consumption of the local population, » 
aro first drawn upon, and as they begin to be depleted prices rise high enough to 
attract supplies from distant parts of the country. When the imports from without 
into a famine area are very large, as in the case of 1876-77, there is a corresponding 
rise of price and check of local consumption established in the exporting districts 
also ; and thus, partly by enforced/ economy in these districts also, and partly by the 
contribution of their local surplus stocks, the pressure is spread over a wide extent 
of country in a greater or less degree. There would thus be available to meet the 
estimated deficit of 3 million tons, /first, the local stocks of the distressed area, which, 
taken at three months' supply of /the people's food, amount to 2f millions ; second, 
tho year's surplus of the districts not affected, which, by the figures in the above 
table would be 3| million tons, b/ut which might be expected to be larger in conse- 
quence of the diminished consumption ; and third, the local stocks in those districts ; 
and these three sources of supply, taken together, would appear to be quite sufficient 
io provide what was required. The yield per acre, on which the foregoing estimate 
is based, is derived from the local detailed reports, and is so moderate that we have no 
doubt that it can be maintained, or may be readily increased ; and it is important to 
observe that the surplus which we believe to be sufficient to meet the deficiency of 
food consequent on the severest drought on record, or likely to occur, does not exceed 
6 jper cent, of the total present produce of the country. 

( 157. The smallness of the export of food grain other than rice has been adduced as Exports 
aii evidence of the danger of trusting to the surplus produce of India for the food supply f ncl possibl 
of the people. But this fact mffi&lj-§l§I}$ p k 0 ~l; ' #h- e * countries do'jaot consume the im P orts - 
njillets of JA Tie exports are consequent on the de^nfofforeignlow^l^^ 
no country grows more food than it can either consume at home orS tojftST 
I, or in relation to this matter should we overlook the fact that thouSffiTa 
Me now produces, and is likely to produce, sufficient food for its poStiS in anv 
season of drought, and that imports are not likely to be needed, supS from^S 
countries are certainly obtainable. The prices at ; which gram & bSaSHSdX 
seasons of scarcity in India, viz., from 50,. to 60s. per quarter, will generaUv admit of 
inports being made with commercial profit from E^pt and 3outh^ Europe as 
«dl as from the rice-producing countries east of Sm^VW and mSht pXbfv 
djaw supplies from a much larger area. s proudDiy 

Jwi?' Ju JSfS fro f , tnes e considerations we can have no doubt that the surplus P'obabiiitiJ 
produce of India, taken as a whole, at present furnishes the means of S ofthefutuj 
the demands of any part of the country likely to suffer from famine Tan? 
l, ime ' » m ™ l > howe ver, be observed that thapresent estimated yearly surplus 
would soon be all consumed by the increase of population which it is reasSle 
ta anticipate m the future, unless the production' should . keep pace with that 
increase. Tho agricultural and trade statistics of the past 20 years iustifv Xl 
conclusion that the increased production of alj sorts has up to the Resent 
tijne more than kept pace with the requirements of an mcreasinf? popuktion 

X th S kn0W ? ^ ge lan * which *»7 *™ ^ brought LL P Stb?e 

cultivation, and the possibilities of securing increased production by £2? of 
^proved agriculture and extended irrigation, afford reasonable grounds of^nfi 
dejice for the future. Fears, however, have been expressed that the «S- 
la^ds have already in many parts of the country been injuriously curtatted bf 
being turned into arable land. If this be the case there will be no meansTaddin- 
to.the food supply otherwise than by introducing an improved agriculture whict 
should yield a moderate increase on each acre already cultivated, and by brin°S 
under the plough some of those vast tracts of uncultivated land which are 
still available; and eventually there must be pressing need for such measurS i of 
im provement. The gradual movement of the surplus population, where excessive to 
thvse virgin tracts, would further assure the prospects of the future. We stronsrlv ur<?c 
onf the Government the great importance of these considerations. 5 * 8 

159. At the same time that :we > recommend the general principle of abstention from Case, in 
inference with private trade in the supply of food to an/ tract suffering from SSh iter 
scarcity, we admit that there are exceptional cases in which the Government mav fa"*** 

Qr 2 admissible 
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ESf fht^s^^rS. %f^** — essentially depends on 
jgf^: to oe distributed 0 to those wW^ce v 7fo od ! Ind ^1 *i ? f?Jf 

t of faOure. This is particularly necessS S the c^o^S^X 11 

often be situated in localities wlere n^SangemenSforth, 6 Si? f ' 7^ m ?> St 

settHngdown a large popu^^ 

created which, unless loca trade is rery active, the Government S3 1 to SeT bv 
providing a special machinery for the purpose of supplying food In dfctrirts S 
uluch communications or the means of transport are defect*! or to which access bv 
railways or by water cannot be secured at all seasons, or generally in the^nroTwen 
fa , ascertained slackness on ,the part of the local traders to p2 for m!meT»Mv 
< ., Government might give assistance in improving the transport o^ L the^Sv of 
f f ?rr for cattle, and might encourage and stimulate trade, bj ^aranteHnJ "a Se for 

Sal out' ffS^hS; ^ inaCC r We . t0W ^ ^^ Sy to 
Imvmsr enough for thrfr nwn r»AT> e »™*^!^ i_ • , , u w iiar 01 nor f 



'...vf, 



having enough for their own oonsumptLn, and the local traderTnX toriW 
■mport through inexperience and the waat of corLpoSts L theZse m^T In 
such a case tho Government would rightly intervene, and its aotiraTn^SrtW 
grain from a distance .night, hare a fenencial effect/ both bpS s to2 tol 
™vf ' La ' 6 «^/° "^taking is practieable and profitable! mi : b/remorinX 
^t't^^hfeS ^o»«^?4 pit.,, it mighVSon 



necessary for Government to import ^^ffifcW^K 
combmafon of loc^l dealers to refnse to „ell, or only to seU at^riceTZnly raM 
^I- ^J^^^^r^k^. In all cashes in wmcEnS SSJ 



/"^i tiie sup|^ under suitable arrange- 

ments, of surplus stocks in parts of the pountry < where ,they are available worfAs^iuK 
those objects which it has been supposed could b§ Attained by the prohibition <k 
export* But much caution; be required in everj^case lest interference shouL 
aggravate the evil which it id designed to avert, and have the effect of preventin| 
traders from entering' the market while it is be^flg ^operated upon by the Governments 

!^ ; o99>for 160. There is another form of Government ^a/$on in relation to the food supply 
which we have had occasioh to consider (with attention, and to which it is desirable 

i T r# to refer* It is that the ■■ Governments should store grain in the periods whicl 
intervene between famines, and should! thus he prepared in time of distress wM 
a supply sufficient for the wants of th&t portion of the people which is likely I 
be affected* The probable cost 'appears to us to offer a most serious primil fact 
objection to such a proposal. For it is bbvious that any system of State storage \t, 
be effectual must be continuous, and that the quantity stored must be the maximum 



such assistance wholly — ^ *v^~~. — ^ ^ 

for the storing of the largest supply that can be needed in a season of extrcrn 
distress, and for< keeping up this- supply permanently. It has been estimated (*< 
paras. 73-75 of the Report) that 7£ pey cent, of' the population may at any tia 
require relief for a year in an extreme famine, and that the whole population, p 
the ^average, may bfc reckoned to suffer from famine once in 54 years. If it 'b» 
assumed (hypotheiically) that the storing is to be applied to a tract having i 
population of 40 millions, which is about one-fifth of the total population of India , 
the permanent supply stored must be sufficient for 7^ per cent, of this number/^ 
three millions, which, at fcix persons to tha ton, gives a total quantity of 500,000 lo r 
This, it may also be reckoned, will have to be replaced once in the course of 54 j<xm 
as in this period the whole population will have suffered famine, and 7£ per cent, 
it will have received relief. , 

161, It thus appep^°jth^t the actual quantity of grain required for relief for \' 
yreat^cost. specified population, whether it is stored bought as occasion requires, will, on i I 
scale adopted in the Report, be 600,000 tons for each 54 years. If it is stored, V 
original cost will be enhanced by interest for 54 years on the capital invested in \ 
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purpose, which will be 2| times its first pricej and by the cost of storing, renewal to 
moail waste, and management, which should certainly be taken at not less than the 
inienest, so that the ultimate cost will be 6^ times the first cost. On the other hand, 
thofirobable cost, if the grain be purchased when it is required, that is, in a season of 
v.jiyihigh prices, could hardly exceed three times the price in a season of low prices, 
.ind $>n the average it would probably be cheaper than this. Consequently, so far from 
th^re being a financial advantage in the storing, it would almost certainly be more 
t Uaijf double as costly as the purchase at the time the grain was wanted. 

If: we were to assume that the supply should be sufficient for the whole landless 
•iasa of the same tract, or say one-fifth of the population, instead of 7.V per cent, as 
' cf e reckoned, the quantity to be stored will be 1,333,000 tons of gram instead of 
o0< ,000 tons. Therefore the true ultimate cost of the stock, at the assumed price of 
5/. per ton, with 10 percent, per annum added for 54 years, to cover interest and 
< bru-ges, would amount to about 42,000,000/., or nearly 800,000*. yearlv for the area 
that has been hypothetically assumed, containing one-fifth of the population of India, 
and therefore would represent an expenditure of nearly 4 millions yearlv for the whole 
country. Nor should it be lost sight of that the _ccessity for relief may^ extend 
beyond the period of one year, for which alone these calculations provide; and to meet 
such a contingency a proportional increase of the quantity of grain stored, and of the 
sum locked up by its purchase would be required, which, ifHhe period found necessary 
m Madras m 1877-78 were accepted as a guide; might add five-sixths to the amounts 
ibove named. This estimate, it must -be remembered, refers to the mere cost of the 
i»od, to which would have to be added a large sum for the administrative charges 
t onnected with famine relief. Any hope of reducing ,the cost by layiir in the stock 
by degrees in the course of years of plenty is obviously incompatible with the essential 
conditions that famine may occur in any year, and that the store must always be 
^ adyand always sufficient. Moreover, the expectation that by selling portions of 
thf stock in years of high prices, but not of famine, a profit might be obtained, and 
4 . -\ rttmttte cost of the transaction might be thus reduced, is wholly inconsistent 

1(32. On the whole, any argument based on supposed economy seems to us quite Ecouomi 
vn tenable. If we saw reason to think that there was any probability of a failure of difficult^ 
tn food supply of the country as a whole, or of the means of its conveyance from the and daD 9 
places where it was abundant to those where it was cfeficient, we might feel bound to 
dir/Aiss the proposed storing by Government morecarefully as a possible remedy and to 
j ' it out in detail the very serious practical difficulties that in our judgment would 
r. * ^oud the attempt to carry it out* But we are satisfied that there is no such probability, 
and that there is no justification, either on these grounds or on the score of economy, for 
adopting a course which we consider to be opposed to the prolonged teachings of the 
|u as conveyed in the history of the progress of civilization, and of the steps by which 
various States of Europe hjave passed from a condition of frequently-recurring 
Valine, such as that which now characterizes Ind^£ to one in which, though high 
rices are at times inevitable, actual famine duetto th& absence of food /nay be said to 
w unknown. No Goverument has ever succeeded in ^such a measure as that which is 
here proposed. The repeated and continued attempts lo alleviate the difficulty of 
MKTdring the food supply of the people *by direct State interference, which have been 
xua&e in our own country and elsewhere, have always ended in failure, and the safety 
of the population and their freedom fronl extreme* fluctuations of the price of bread 
w ere only assured from the time when all such .efforts were finally abaudoned. 

Though for these reasons. we*do hot thixdc.it necessary to discuss the matter in any 
Me tail, we may indicate that the dangers and difficulties consequent on the storage 
of grain by the Government would be very great, especially in respect to the manner 
i i which the stores of grain should be utilized, and in which the Government should 
i, ^ulate its action in opening or closing the stores. The result, upon the dealers in 
r:rain, of the Government suddenly opening the stores \when prices rose beyond a 
r< rtain fixed amount, and upon the people when the stores were closed, tbe local 
trade having meanwhile been destroyed or its action paralyzed, must, we think, be 
disastrous. / , 

163. We greatly fear that any system of Government storing, if once brought home Baa eff< 
to the people, would produce most fatal effects on their prudential habits, and that the -^'the 
f vistence of a public granary in every village, ready to bo thrown open whenever P 60 !* 1 ^ 
distress passed beyond a certain point, would be a standing encouragement to impro- 
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. . videncc and recklessness, and to tnat most dangerous of popular vices, tho disposition 
|j wade, to force the Government to grant public charity. Tho plan would strike a death-blow 
at that healthy development of the internal trade of the country, now in an early 
stage, but steadily thriving under the encouragement given by tho extension of 
railways and complete free trade, and it would raise a fatal barrier to the growth 
of those qualities of self-reliance in the community without which the country can 
never raise itself in the scale of dvilizatiou. Chronic famine is, we aro satisfied, one 
i of the diseases of the infancy of nations, and its remedy will never be found in 
'prolonging the tutelage of the State, and least of all, in measures which would render 
escape from such tutelage almost impossible. 
dej 164. We have fully recognized the necessity for private storage of the surplus grain 
of vears of plenty, and we have complete confidence that this is already done on a 
large scale. Wha t is' requisite is to encourage the practice within the limits that true 
economy requires, not "by the intervention of the State, but by the growing intelligence 
of the people; and to do what is necessary to ensure the surplus thus Stored being 
rendered available, whenever and wherever it is needed, by extended railway 
communication, through the agency of the natural trade of the country. 

165. On the whole it is highly improbable that Government will ever be required in 
the future to supply food to meet the wants of the entire population of any large area 
in time of dist ress, either by way of purchase and local distribution, or by storing on 
a large scalp. "Until, hpwever, the whole country is .more completely supplied with 
railways or canals, bywhich food can be transported rapidlVj cheaply, and in large 
quantities. t<* every part where severe want may exist* the possibility of some unusual 
demand for Government interference in particular localities or for special classes of 
people cannot be &bx& out, nor the danger of the occurrence of a great calamity 
altogether removed. It is therefore to the improvement of the internal com- 
munications and the removal of all obstructions to the free courso of trade, 
accompnuied by the extension *)f irrigation in suitable localities and an improved 
agricullv.re, that we look for obtaining security in the future against disastrous failures 

of the fnnrl snTmTv in tracts visited Jac drought- Jt ?s. not so much any actual 
=^.-o<> ucy .OTT^rnYtequl^iO! ioOu~m tnecountry at large which iff xv f^-iWod the 

absence of the means of transporting and distributing the supply available, and the 

inability of the distressed population to pay for it. The^ failure of the stocks of food 

of those who habitually depend on their own harvests, and the want of employment 

for those whd live on Wages, can only be 'met by the offer of employment and 

wages wherewith to buy food, or by gratuitous relief, and the difficulties in the way 

of accomplishing this with a population of millions are the really serious obstacles 

that have to be surmounted,. 

VI. — Suspension of Revenue and Loans to the Landed Classes. 

166. The duties devolving on, Government in relation to the class of landholders are 
pment for the most part of a different character from those that attach to it- in its relation 
to the landless classes, 'which, whenever their ordinary means of employment fail, 
become in danger of starvation. Those who possess beneficial interests in the land 
do not in time of f amine, as a rule, suffer the extremity of want, or go in danger of 
their lives ; but a large nujajber of them are often severely pinched and obliged to 
borrow money for their support, and those who, borrow at such a time do it on terms 
which make repayment difficult «nd may embarrass them for life. It becomes 
therefore the part of Government to assist such pprsons, who are in the position of its 
tenants or co-proprietors of the land, and this may< best be done in two ways : (1) by 
abstaining from collecting the ordinary instalments of' the land revenue, the payment 
of which must add to the difficulties of all who are hard pressed; (2) by lending at 
low interest the sums they require for their sustenance and the cultivation of their land, 
iw i or for the maintenance .and employment of their dependants. 

«\» 167. (With regard to the land revenue, it has been generally accepted that where 
t 'JP settlements are made for a long, period of years, an average moderate demand should 
*"* i be fixed which should not vary with the ordinary fluctuations of the seasons, but can 
and Bhould be paid in bad and good years alticej But this applies to moderate 
fluctuations only, and not to years of exti^rdmary"arought, or to cases of the total or 
almost total destruction of the crops which ensues from that or other calamities. Even 
'on such occasions there are among the landowners many wealthy persons, who are well 
able to pay, but the great majority will not have sufficient means both to pay the 
revenue and to Dronde for their own support; and to force them to meet tho 
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Government demand could not be justified. We consider that the true principle 
on which leniency should be shown is this: (that nobody should be forced in such 
seasons as these to borrow in order to pay the land revenue, but that all who can pay 
it without borrowing should do so^> It has to be borne in mind, on the one side, that 
the landholder will benefit by the great rise of prices consequent on a great scarcity, 
so far as he still obtains a surplus of produce for sale in excess of his own wants ; but 
on the other, when the drought is extreme no such surplus may be left, and he may 
eren be obliged to buy food at ruinous rates for his own consumption. \When the out- 
turn is such that the landowners have any surplus to sell they can probably pay the 
land revenue,) But when information is received from the Agricultural Department 
that the failtire of the main crop, or one of the main crops, of the year has been so 
great that no surplus produce is left to the landowners above their own necessary 
consumption and that of their dependants, instructions should be issued to the 
collectors that they may at their discretion suspend till further notice the demand 
for land revenue due on account of the crop which has been lost, subject to such 
conditions as are requisite to pass on the relief to all. tenants or subordinate 
holders. It should be understood that such suspensions ought to be liberally given 
to all but the wealthier individuals, and those who from exceptional advantages have 
escaped the general failure of -the crops; and great care must be taken that the 
granting of this relief is not unduly delayed while inquiries are being carried on into 
the claims and circumstances of individuals. 

168. In granting relief by suspending the land revenue, it should manifestly be Suspension 
an essential condition that it is accompanied by a corresponding relaxation of the of rent 
demand on subordinate holders for rent. The relief to the tenants might be secured 

in one of two ways ; either by passing a law similar to the provision in the present 
rent-law in the North-Western Provinces, under which the Government might 
declare, in any given case, that the payment of the whole or a part of the rent shall 
be suspended, ^corresponding suspension of the land revenue being at the same time 
granted to the lawful recipient of the rent ; or, if such a law were thought inexpedient, 
by mating the suspension of thg land reVenue contingent on the corresponding 
voluntary suspension of the rent v i We are not in a position to say how far the 
extension of the principle of the law of the North-Western Provinces to all parts of 
India might be found practicable, but we are of opinion that the principle is equitable, 
and should if possible be so extended. Such an extension should provide for the relief 
of the tenants of all persons vho, whether as grantees, -inamdars, or under any other 
name, are entitled to receive all or any part of the land revenue, whenever similar 
relief is given to the tenants on neighbouring estates which pay land revenue to the 
Government. With regard to the question whether interest should be charged on 
revenue so suspended the practice varies in different provinces, and we do not think 
tlutf; it is needful for us to give an opinion on this subject farther than by saying that 
if any interest is charged it should not exceed one anna in the rupee, or per cent., 
and whatever rate of interest is charged by Government on arrears of revenue', the 
same and no more should be chargeable "by landowners on arrears of rent due from 
their tenant^ 

169. It is not expedient to remit any part of the land revenue till it becomes f Remission of 
certain that it cannot be collected without undue pressure on the persons liable f~»«ane. 
for it. The demand suspended should stand over, in the expectation of an early 

return of prosperity, till the Government by a special order directs its collection, or, if 
the circumstances are unfavourable, its final remission, The same general con-l 
siderations will apply to remissions of rent as to remissions of revenue, and in no case 
should a tenant be relieved from hisu liability to pay his ordinary rent, \unless his 
inability to do so is fully established.) With regard to the realisation both of any 
portion of the demand which is not suspended during the time of famine, as well as 
of that which is sf) suspended and eventually has to be collected, the utmost discretion 
should be used;' v the arrears should not be exacted too promptly after the close of 
distress, when they can onljr be recovered by sale of the defaulter's agricultural cattle j 
and implements, or of his rights in the land ; and the Government should prescribe 
the extent to which the ordinary process of collection should be followed, or whether 
any special procedure should be substituted for i£ 

170. The suspension of revenue may be an adequate relief to the more substantial Loans to the 
landowner, who, when this drain on -his resources is removed, has enough left to landed 
struggle through the time of hardship ; but it does not entirely provide for the case of dasses - 
the small agriculturist who finds himself without the necessary means either of 
subsistence or of preparing his lands for tillage, and who, if he is obliged to have 
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recourse to the money-lender, can only obtain a loan on ruinous terms. It is moreover 
desirable that iU times of famine Reasonable help should be given to landholders to 
enable them to undertake works on their estates by which employment may be offered 
to the poorer tenants or labourers. It shoulcf, therefore, be the policy of the 
Government to advance money freely and on easy terms on the security of the land, 
whenever it can bo done without serious risk of ultimate loss. The experience of 
the Bengal - famine *of 1874, und other less conspicuous instances, have shown how 
faithful^ $ie landed classes are, as* a rule, in repaying such* advances/ and how 
inappreciable is the risk attending them when they are judiciously made* CThe rules 
tinder which such advances are given should adj^it of their being devoted to the 
purchase of seed grain and bullocks, and to the employment of agricultural labour. 
They should be made under the general supervision^ the Agricultural Department, and 
when famine has set in, through the inspecting officer in charge of the relief circle) The 
grant of such loans should be regarded as ol primary Importance among the measures 
adopted for meeting distress,* and should receive early and sedulous attention on the 
part of the local Government. No Undue pressure should be used to induce the people 
to accept such loans, nor should they be given unless the applicant is able to show 
that be is in serious need of such assistance. On the other hand, after these advances 
have been made, care must be taken not to chedjf the recovery of the country by a 
too pro mpt. demand for their repayment ' * 
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VII. — Local Financial Responsibility 

171- There are obvious advantages in so localizing the cost of relief as to bring 
home io its administrators^ sense t>f personal responsibility for its amount and the 
burden it creates- The guarantees for economy must be incomplete so long as the 
incidence of the charge is spread over an area so wide that its presence becomes vir- 
tually imperceptible, and so long as those who bear it have no power to keep it within 
proper limits. ( « . 

172. It was observed by the Secretary of State, and we think with perfect justice,* 
that, u however plain may be the primary obligation of the State to do all that is 
" possible, towards preserving the lives of the people, it would be most unwise to 
" overlook the great danger of tacitly accepting* if not the doctrine, at least the 
" practice of making the general, revenues bear the whole burden of meeting all 
" local difficulties, or of relieving all local distress, and of supplying the needful funds 
" by borrowing in a shape that establishes a permanent* charge for all future time." 
* , * * * « Th. e question which i^ thua raised of how to make local resources aid in 
" meeting local wants is no doubt one of great difficulty and complexity, especially in a 
" <country like, India. * But the difficulty of providing any satisfactory solution of it 
" should not be allowed to obscure the perception of its vital importance to the 
" future well-being of the country, as well as of the troubles to the Government and 
Cf the .demoralization of the people which must necessarily result from postponing too 
" long the introduction of some system upder .which shall be suitably recognised the 
" undoubted responsibility which rests on the people > themselves to provide for their 
" own support and well-beings The di^ty of the State does not extend further than 
" to see that the needful means are supjfLted for giving effect to this principle, and 
" for distributing the local burdens arising, from its practical application in the 
" manner which shall be most equitable and least onerous to those who have to bear 
" them," This sense of responsibility would, t>f .course be most effectually quickened 
by meeting famine, expenditure out of the* proceeds of local taxation, and by admi- 
nistering the relief through representative members of the tax-paying body, themselves 
responsible for providing all needful funds* 

173. There are, however, insurmountable difficulties in the way of any but a very 
partial development of such a f system in India at the present .time. In the first place 
it involves the assumption that the various provinces are 3 on the whole, equally well 
qualified <to bear the burden that would thus be imposed upon them. But this is far 
from being the case ; not only are some .parts of the country much more exposed to 
*df ought thftn others, but from the nature of the case the richest and most resourceful 
populati6ns^ar6 those which are least exposed to this visitation ; so that, supposing the 
cosfcof relief to be localized, the heaviest load would be imposed on those portions of 
ihe community least able to bear it. There are some localities whose physical con- 
ditions preclude the possibility of famine, and which, when famines devastate less 
fortunate districts, reap, direct advantage from the rise in prices. Moreover, the 
various provinces differ 'much in the benefits they severally have derived from the 
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expenditure of the general revenues, some * tracts having been secured and enriched 
by a large outlay Of $he, public money, while for others little or nothing has been 
done; and if at the preset" time a strict system of localization were introduced 
it would have the rfesult of still further enhancing these inequalities by freeing 
the more advanced and prosperous districts from » a contribution which they could 
easily spare, and leaving the people of t>^ localities least favoured by nature, and 
worst supplied with the means of resistance to meet their trials, without that support 
which they could fairly claim, and which their fellows hare -received, from the 
resources of the Empire as a whole. On all these grounds we are led to the conclusion 
that no system could be effectually and justly carried out which should impose on 
each province the duty of making good to the central Government the sums expended 
in excess of the provincial revenues on the relief of its population in time of 
famine. *\ > * 

174. A danger incidental to any system of localizing the cost of famine relief in the *° ^ 
present state of Indian society is that it would be likely to exercise a prejudicial effect on £ f 

the feelings, still very partially developed, which should prompt the landowners to concerned in 
acknowledge their responsibility for helping the poorer agricultural classes- The working it. 
general testimony is that, with but rare exceptions, the large landed proprietors have 
not satisfactorily realised the hopes which were formed when their position was recog- 
nised by the Government, and experience indicates the small degree of assistance 
given by them in alleviating the sufferings of the people. This state of things would 
be rendered still worse if local proprietors were made to feel that the relief of famine 
was exclusively entrusted to them, and that it immediately entailed additional taxation 
on themselves ; for the Government, instead of being able to depend more fully on 
the co-operation of the wealthier classes in meeting distress, might find their influence 
directed rather to conceal it. 

175. The Government has accordingly, and we think with good reason, proceeded" Modified ap- 
very cautiously in its arrangements for localizing the expenditure which famines must jj^^j 0 ^ 
involve. It was cfeclared* that the local Governments should henceforth be regarded m L P ^*f & 
as responsible, " to the full extent of what was possible," for providing the means of ce ^ er ^77 
protecting the people of their own provinces against famine, and of meeting the cost 

of relief wheniamine actually occurred. As to the first of these objects, arrangements 
were made under which a guarantee might be given by each province for the interest 
on the capital expended on its own railways and canals, the sources of income 
necessary for the discharge of this liability being at the same time entrusted to it. 
As to the second, it was expected that by economical ahd judicious control of the 
expenditure on the numerous branches of the administration which have been trans- 
ferred to provincial Governments, a balance would be secured which would be available 
for purposes of relief, and that such balances standing to the credit of provincial 
revenues should be exhausted before the Imperial treasury could be drawn upon. But 
it was recognised that there was a limit beyond which the provincial revenues could not t 
supply relief, and that resources must be created from which the central authority 
could supplement provincial funds on occasions of widespread and severe famine ; andj 
it was to this end that arrangements were made to secure a surplus of 1\ millions of 
income over ordinary expenditure, in addition to the annual surplus of half a million 
otherwise regarded as proper. It was determined that this surplus should not take the 
form of a fund specially allocated 1 o meet the cost of famine relief, because, such an 
arrangement would be financially inconvenient and objectionable. The intention was 
simply that a source of revenue should be provided which would enable the Govern- 
ment to carry out the principle on which it had for some years insisted — that the 
relief of famine distress must be regarded as a charge constantly liable to recur, which 
must be met like all other obligatory items of State expenditure. The money 
obtained, or so much of the 1\ millions as remained? after-meeting charges for famine 
during the current year, was to be applied to the discharge of debt, or the prose-* 
cution of remunerative public works of a character likely to give protection .to the 
country against the effects of draught. Such works might be expected to product 
an income equal to the interest on the capital spent on them, and thus lead to a 
result financially identical with the discharge of debt, but otherwise more beneficial 
from the protection given by the works. As the Government was engaged hi carrying 1 
out productive public works, the expenditure on which involved annual loans to the 4 
extent of 3 or 4 millions, the plan practically operated in reducing, to the extent 
of the surplus, the sum to be thus borrowed. 

17C We see no reason to doubt that the general arrangements thus made Were Sufficiency 
in the actual circumstances well suited to meet the difficult problem that had to f thl *sy^ 



be solved, nor, 15 it easy to see -how such, heavy and irregulayy recurring charges 
as those that arise frbnr the* relief of famine on a great scale of severity and extent 
could otherwise* be met than by borrowing, when the calamity occurs, and by dis- 
charging the debt in times of prosperity, or securing such an increase of revenue from 
productive works as shall cover the interest on the debt. 
How far 177» The extent to which the provincial revenues at the disposal of the local 
provincial Governments will enable them to meet famine expenditure is a subject on which 
revenue* w ^ n ced not enter at length. In a time of exceptional financial pressure, such as every 
can meet per i 0 d of famine must be, there can be no question that any outlay which is not 
expenditure, j^iigatory should be postponed, and so far as the ordinary and necessary expenditure 
m public 'works can be directed to the relief of persons in distress, this also will 
• T)e advisable. ' The extent to whicli aid from the resources of the central Government 
should be given, will have to be determined ks each case arises, and there can be 
no doubt that in all' cases of severe drought this liability will occur. 
. , " 178. Thertf 'is, however, one direction in which the responsibility and power, of 
tjgawantee usefulness of v the local ^Governments could be enlarged in respect to famine relief. ("The 
interest to surplus created, for famine purposes may, under existing arrangements, be applied to 
protects t j le p roseeu tion x of publip works likely to mitigate the- consequences of famine, when- 
worl: " ever f he income of those works can be reasonably expected, to cover the interest on 
iheir cost, and thus to secure the, Government from charge on their account. In 
exteii-ion of this 'policy, we think that ail reasonable facilities should be given to 
the local Governments to undertake works, likely to protect their provinces against 
the - csults of famine, even if not of a character to be immediately remunerative, 
in 1 rery case in which they can secure the Government of India against eventual 
](*,s y the specific allocation oi some part of th^ir provincial revenues. Nor 
does it appear to us in any way^ objectionable in principle to levy special local 
rates or cesses either on a whole province or some smaller area, in order to provide a fund 
.from which such guarantee may be Ob.taine^) 
r.tnvloym^ 179- The future power of the country to resist the pressure that arises from 
•s local fund* drought is so immediately dependent on the improvement of the means of internal 
extend communication that it is in our opinion impossible, to exaggerate the importance of 
l J J J muu,ea " striving to accomplish this -in . wery practicable way, and the arrangements above 
indicated afford an obvious and easy method 'of extending the application of local 
resources under local financial responsibility to jthis paramount object. During the 
late years of famine India was, saved by its railways from disasters, the bare 
possibility of which should serve as a warning not to postpone the extension of works 
of this class to which the countrv must mainly look for alleviating the horrors of 
famine. 

Application 180. In Madras and Bombay, the natural features, of which provinces add much to 
of this su£- * th# difficulties of transport, such works are mbre especially necessary. The additional 



■ , to rates on land, which were imposed in Northern India in 1878, and in Bengal in the 
iladras and p rev j oug y edJ > 3 and which constitute one of the chief sources of the famine surplus of 



Bombay previous year, 

' l 1 millions, were not extended to, Madras and Bombay, partly for reasons which had 

reference to the position of those territories at- the moment. The question now 
presents itself whether there still are grounds for considering that these provinces 
should be exempt from the burdens whicn have been imposed on the land elsewhere 
to aid in meeting the liabilities caused by famine expenditure, though, as the effects 
of the recent scarcity had not passed off in 1878, and as the equalization of the salt 
duties then effected led tq their increases in, Madras and Bombay, it was naturally 
thought inexpedient at; that time jto extend the additional rates on land to these 
provinces. If the Government should be of opinion that the time has come 
when these considerations may be regarded as no longer operative, and that 
the 4 additional rates 1 could » be hhposed without placing undue pressure on the 
landholders, we Abink .that the early adoption of such a measure would be 
expedient! ^nd that its efficacy would, be secured and the objections to it 
diminished by providing' that the income obtained should form an addition 
tg the provincial revenues, \to be i specially and exclusively, devoted to the pro- 
secution of, such works of a protective though not financially remunerative character 
'as may'te approved 'by the local Governments in those provinces, and to be 
applied Either in £he form of, direct grants, or of a guarantee to the Govern- 
ment India of the interest on the capital provided by it for these under- 
takings.* ** 

Rnanciai "<~ 181. If the difficulty of extending financial responsibility for famine expenditure to 
fesponsibilitj jjjg provincial Governments is extreme, it becomes insurmountable, in the present 



condition of India, wheli we descend to the smaller local divisions of the country, such extended to 
jts districts, local fund circles, or municipalities. To admit of any steps J>eing- taken JJ^ 
to impose on the tax-payers within such areas thp duty of paying/ for the cost of Tince a . pro ^ 
famine relief locally incurred there must manifestly first be introduced intc* India a 
law of settlement, under which no applicant shouid be entitled to relief except in 
the district or other area to which he is properly chargeable. This would be peculiarly 
necessary in the case of municipalities, which are liable to be crowded* in times of 
distress by an influx of strangers, the cost of supporting whom could not justly be 
imposed on municipal funds. We are unable to suggest any system under which 
so artificial and necessarily complicated an arrangement could be carried out Nor 
are there wanting other grave causes of doubt as to the expediency of attempting 
anything like the framing of a poor law for India. The doctrine that in time of 
famine the poor are* entitled to demand relief from the funds of any definite area 
would probably lead to the doctrine that they are entitled to such relief at aE times, 
and thus the foundation would be laid of a system of general poor relief, which we* 
cannot contemplate without , serious apprehension, and the adoption of which could 
hardly be advocated unless on proof of its absolute necessity. It would be in a high 
degree impolitic to, introduce the idea that relief of the poor in ordinary times is a 
regular part of the duties of the State in any of its departments or branches, or to 
depart from the troad principle that it is only in exceptional seasons of difficulty 
that State relief should be given. 

182. But without going so far as to enforce financial responsibility, we think it But ex ecu- 
highly desirable to impose executive responsibility on municipal committees and local tive respoa 
district organizations, and so to enlist their administrative aid in the actual manage- sibilitycan 
jnent of relief under Government supervision. We consequently advise that where ^e extended 
Lhese institutions exist it should be made a recognised part of their duties to co-operate 
in famine relief, and that so far as practicable the public works which they are in * the 
habit of carrying out should in time of distress be made the means of adding to 
the employment of the part of the population requiring help. The municipal autho- 
rities should be responsible for carrying out all relief measures necessary within their 
limits, receiving from the Governrnfrnt such pecuniary aid as may be requisite for 
the proper fulfilment of the duty. From the completeness of their organization, their 
local knowledge, the comparatively small arfea within which they act, and the strength 
of the available staff.it should ' follow that relief measures ought to be conducted 
in municipalities with great efficiency. 



VIII. — Miscellaneous. 

183. A few poiuts remain which cannot well be brought under any of the fore- 
going heads, but which we consider of sufficient importance to be mentioned here 
among the main rules of action which should be followed in times of famine. 

184*. One of these is the amount of food required by workers and non-workers. Amount of 
The conclusion we draw from a careful examination of the evidence of Authorities in all fo0 ; d re- 
parts of India is, that on an average a ration of about 1| lbs. per diem of the meal or 4 uired - 
flour of the common coarser grain of the country suffices for an ordinary working adult 
male. In the rice-eating countries an equal weight of rice may be accepted in lieu of 
flour, and in any case the ration should include ai suitable proportion of pulse* A 
man doing light work would require about 1\ lbs. ; and the ration which consists 
of 1 lb. of flour with a little pulse has been found sufficient to support life in 
numerous relief -houses, where no work is exacted, all over the country. On these 
bases the diet scale should be built up, it being understood that a female^ requires 
a little less than a male, a child below twelve years of 'age about half, the allowance 
of an adult male, and a non- working child below sh, or seven about half As much* a§ 
a working child. On relief-works, however, where a money wage i& given, the rate of 
pay should be such as to leave a slight margin above* the actual cost of the jfrour, so as 
to allow for the purchase of Salt, pepper, and othe£ Condiments and fire wob^ and t6 
avoid the risk of the wage being insufficient to purchase the * full ration of food. 
Whenever it is necessary %d supply people with arMrid-of food to which they are, 
unaccustomed, the result should be carefully watched** and' ehdeavduj? should b§ 
made to counteract, by some adjttetment of the dietary, the unfavourable relults # which 
will probably arise from the change. t * 

185. As to that class of applicants for relief which consists of small *artifans,- who Employment 
in a time of famine can get no employment and find no m&rkct for theit productions, of irtizans. 
the question arises whether and 'how far it is possible to give them (employment in 
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their Awn; walk of life. Thi^is certainly desirable,' if it can be done conveniently; but 
if the number in. $iese classes is small, and the jtime'and labour necessary for 
making arrangements for their employment in special trades Would be better spent 
on matters affecting large masses of people, then the interests of the majority must 
prevail. Blacksmiths and carpenters and to a less extent bricklayers and masons and 
other prafts would find employment on public, works. Weavers are the most 
numerous plass among attizahs who habitually require relief, and much employ- 
ment has in many instances been given to them in their own trade. The thread 
which is spun by impoverished females in respectable families can be given to 
weavers to turn into clqth at rates corresponding to thdse of the market, and tho 
cloth thus woven can generally be disposed of in the relief -houses and hospitals. 
If there is any surplus, at the end of the famine it should be sent for sale to some 
distant market, so as not to ^interfere with the local sales and. deprive the weavers of 
work when times begin jfco improve. The other artkans who require help, such as 
natters, tanners* &c, are generally too few to be employed in their trades without 
patting more urgent work aside; and in such cases all that can be done is to offer 
them employment tm the relief-works, and in very few cases wiU such work be 
inappropriate to their ordinary habits. [ 

lfcti. In all great famines large numbers of orphaned of deserted children have 
Wn left in the hands of Government. «Till lately the practice has been to make 
tlum over to orphanages established by Missionary Societies, in which the children 
ai o bought up as Christians. Objections have of iate years been urged to this prac- 
tice : Md an alternative plan has been followed of making them over to Hindus or 
Mtfb.'ttmadaxu who have, applied t<> receive charge of them. We conceive that, us 
m it now stand, both these systems must be adopted, but the latter one should 
La n i he preference as far as it is possible to carry it out. The State should hot taku 
advantage of the helpless position of such orphans to encourage proselytism, but it 
is bound to make due provision, for their moral and physical welfare. Supposing 
Vw*e are rival applicants for the care of a Hindu or aMuhammadan child, the 
\ oison most entitled to receive the child would be a co-religionist, provided he is of 
hiah respectability and character as will give security for ; the proper bringing up 
of the child. But there have been so many cases of st;ch children being brought up 
to a life of prostitution or of semi-domestic slavery that an officer would not be justified 
in riaking over a child, especially a female child, without inquiry, to any applicant who 
may appear, Muhammadan, families, among whom there is no question of caste, will 
generally be found ready to receive Muhammadan children, but for low-caste Hindu 
children suitable applicants will jarely com6 forward, &nd such children will generally 
remain fcn the hands of the State. Efforts should be made to induce respectable and 
charitable persons to adopt the orphan children, ip. preference to any other course; 
but when these have been exhausted the children may properly be entrusted to any 
well-conducted orphanage under due supervision, and with the proviso that they 
should always be reclaimable by their parents or by near relations who may have a 
right to demand the care^6f them. 

187. Native society in India is justly famous for its charity. It is owing to 
the profound sense which is felt by all classes of the religious duty of succouring, 
according to their means, the indigent and helpless who have claims on them 
^as members of the faftiily, the caste, pr the town or village^ that in ordinary times 
no State measures of relief are needed. (Native charity, howevef, does not work 
according to the English pattern, It does not tend to organization or co-operation 
among those who bestoW it ; it consists too much in giving a small dole to numerous 
applicants rather than in providing completely . for the wants of a few applicant^ 
When scarcity increases and deepens into famine, this liberality naturally decreases 
with the diminishing ability of the well-to-do classes to give, and at last it almost 
comes to an end ; while the .number and the wants of the applicants rapidly increase. 
Such fchariiy is to be encouraged at the beginning of distress; and in a slight 
scarcity which dpes; not grow to a famine it i$ often sufficient to meet all local 
requirements; but when, faminer has once set in with severity it may become 
a serious* evil unless it, can bo brought under some' systematic control. The 
rumour tha/t doles; of food or » money ,are liberally giv en in any town penetrates 
into the -country, unsettlesT men's minds, and makes" them disinclined to honest 
exertion.*; "When they flock to Jthe town the want of >organkation results in the 
stronger paupers getting more than the weak who need help most, and sometimes 
in the latter being deprived altogether of their food. The element of chance which 
this system' contains, under which more than is necessary for subsistence may he 



1 obtained one dayi even though less may ,be obtained another day, is more attractive 
to many paupers than the regular distribution of the bare means of subsistence*; 
and this uncertain, and unequal provision of food often leads to disease and deat|. 

CWhen once Government has taken the matter thoroughly 'in hand and pjovidep 
relief in one shape or another for all who need it, and a proper inclosed place 6f 
residence for all casuals and beggars, street-begging and public distribution of alms 
to unknown applicants should be discouraged, and if possible entirely stopped^) 

188. Under the system of Government relief which recognises the responsibility of Utilization of 
the State to 'provide for all who really require relief, there does not appear to be * uU 
any reason for making an appeal to the public to aid the Government by their *J th* X* 
contributions. This is a relic surviving from a past state of things, and is unsuitable of *fai/uno, 
where efficient relief measures are carried out on a uniform plan designed to give 
security to the whole population* at the public cost, and on the responsibility of the 
Government. Such full responsibility having been accepted, the spontaneous con- 
tributions of pyivate persons, given for the purpose of supporting the lives of the 
famine-stricken, afe as much out of place as they would be in meeting any other 

public charge; (though something may still be done towards 'supplementing the 
subsistence ration of Government with small comforts, especially m the case of 
hospital patients, of orphans, and of the aged and infirm, and any charitable assistance 
of this kind should be welcomed and encouraged, provided it is so administered as to 
work in with the Government organization and system.) (But when the famine is^ 
coming to an end there is a wide and useful sphere for private charity in restoring 
the sufferers as far as possible to their original position, or in giving them a little 
capital with which to start again in their old modes of life. This was done with 
excellent results, by the aid of the munificent charity of England, in Madras 
and Mysore at the close of the famine in 1877-7&) The State cannot properly 
expend the money raised by taxation on such objects; though it may certainly lend 
its officers to assist in the work of distributing charitable contributions in the most 
useful way. Subscriptions raised at the end of a famine for the purpose of restoring 
his bullocks to " the cultivator, his implements\to the artizan, or of giving a little 
money to a petty shopkeeper to get together the articles necessary for his stock- 
in-trade, if disbursed by competent and judicious persons, would be of the greatest 
benefit in assisting the population to recover from the blow they have received. 

189. With regard td the treatment of the subjects of Native States who may apply Treatment 
for relief in British districts, three courses, have at times been followed. The usual of subjects 
orp has been to make no distinction as to origin,, but to treat all comers alike gjj^ tive 
without inquiry* In the late famine in the south, in some cases such immigrants 

were separated from the local poor and sent back to their own country, or the State 
to wliich they were believed to belong was requested to send an officer to identify and 
take back its subjects. A third course was advocated by the Government of Madras 
in 1877, that a> list should be kept of such immigrants and the bill for their support 
should be sent in to the State from which they came. We consider that the first of 
these three 'courses, that of treating all applicants for relief alike, whatever their 
nationality, is the right one. The attempt to discriminate cannot be successful, for 
as soon as the people learn its object they deny their true origin ; and the attempt to 
relegate them to a country from which they* fled because they dreaded starving in 
it, may be both futile and cruel, and will probably only lead to increased habits of 
wandering. The British Government 1 might with propriety endeavour to induce the 
Native States to take proper measures for the relief of their own poor, as far 
as possible on the general system adopted in British territories, and the records of 
successive famines show that Native Rulers are becoming more and more alive to 
this duty, and ready to perform it. It will be for the Government of India to con- 
sider what degree of responsibility, pecuniary or otherwise, may attach to any State 
which neglects this important duty, but beyond this no further question should arise 
as to whether applicants for relief are emigrants from Native to British districts^ or 
from British to Native districts, or from one part of the British territory to another. 

190. The history ok Indian famines shows what a large part local and temporary Migration- 
migration plays in the nieasures which the population of India take to protect ^^| rer 
"themselves in, time of famine; and it is necessary to consider !what the policy * 
of Government should be as regards controlling it ox working it into the* general 

relief system. There' are two *main kinds of migration to be dealt with. One k 
migration for the sake of cattle, to find pasture; the other for the sake of the 
emigrant's own safety, to' find food or employment ; and there is a third or 
spurious kind, viz., aimless wandering. Of the first kind of migration we have 
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examples in the-famine of 1868>,when herds of cattle wero driven from Western 
Rajputana to Malwa, ^Central India, and the Sub-Himalayan pastures; and in 
1876-77, when the cattle of the Deccan, Mysore, , and Madras, were driven to the 
forests on the Western Gh&ts. Such migration is purely beneficial to those who 
start early enough on the quest : and though it often entails great losses on those 
who start late and .arrive when aU the best pastures have been occupied, the loss 
would probably have been as great had they remained at home. All that Government 
£an do here is to aim at some control over the distribution of the incoming cattle 
'to open one tract after* apoiher as the first becomes filled, and to disseminate 
information as to the best roads to be taken. It may be useful also to adopt the 
course taken by the Bombay Government in 1877 to facilitate the transport by rail 
of cattle travelling towards the pastures, and to place fodder for sale along the most 
frequented roads, though the latter measure proved to be unnecessary. r * 

191. The second kind of migration is meant to be either permanent ortemporary. 
As to permanent emigration, there is always in famine years a considerable increase 
to the normal number of voluntary emigrants to 'the colonies and elsewhere; but the 
efforts made by Government to stimulate this (as in Behar in 1874 and Madras in 1877) 
have been extremely unsuccessful. The class of people with whom Government has 
to deal in its relief measures are not the class most suitable for permanent emigration 
to a distance, or most likely to undertake it. The trtte emigrant class, should be, 
and as a rule is, composed of tlie stoutest and most self-reliant; while the class 
most requiring relief are the weakest and least self-supporting of the population, and 
peculiarly open to panic ftnd to suspicion of the motives by which the Government is 
influenced. It is diffiqult, therefore, for Government to include permanent emigration 
among its relief measures 4 in time of famine. The question how far emigration may 
be looked on as a safeguard in the future against over-population will be considered 
in the second part of our Eeport. As to' temporary migration, there is commonly 
a great readiness to Hock to any place where there are hopes of employment 
and food. Thus in 1877 the numbers who travelled to the coffee plantations 
ot the Nilgiris, the Wynad, and Coorg, and to Ceylon, in the hope of getting 
employment were very large; and in all famines the tendency of beggars to collect 
in towns has been remarked, It has frequently happened/that the numbers 
thus migrating have far^ exceeded the powers of the country or town into 
which they penetrate to afford them employment or food, and great misery 
and mortality have ensued, Attempts have been made, to prevent such migration, 
either by stopping the people on the roads or drawipg & cordon round the town, 
or by relegating them to the country from 'which they came. These measures 
have generally been unsuccessful, and have often caused as , great misery as that 
which they were meant to prevent. It is to be hoped that the arrangements we 
have suggested for village inspection and relief will obviate to a great extent, this 
tendency to migrate, but should it still arise, efforts should be made tb discourage it 
by spreading information £s to the condition of the tract to which the tide is setting, 
;md to arrest the movement at its outset. The only steps that can usefally fye taken 
beyond this are to provide the usual measures of relief, such as relief-works* and 
relief -houses, the most' suitable places where fciich Immigrants collect in large 
numbers. / „ * ' ' ; ' , 

192, The evils of the' third $nd of migration -^mless wandering— have been keenly 
felt in the recent famine in the south of India;* and the Bombay Government has 
sought for, legislative powei* to enable its officers, in suqb cases %o make the acceptance 
of relief compulsory. It is evident that such poorer, if , given, should be carefully 
limited, as it miglit be used so as to cause a^panic, and to make the State relief 
unpopular ; but we believe that if used with discretion, and confined within narrow 
limits, it would be useful. The power, indeed, has been* assumed as a matter of 
necessity by many 'discreet and hilmane officers; and if in doing so they have gone 
,heyond the law, the law should be amended so as to cover such acts. Ho such power, 
however, should extend to people who persist in remaining in their houses, even 
though they "may appear to have no means of subsistence there ; it should be confined 
to those who have cut themselves off from home, and who are either wandering along 
roads or begging in town£. Such persons may with propriety be conducted, even against 
their wfLl, to relief-houses or relief-works, according as they are unable or able to work. 

How to meet* i93. Ill concluding this portion of our Eeport we desire to explain that we have 
C0St °Hd^- ™fenti<riMdlJr avoided any attempt to make $ particular estimate ©f the probable cost 
Sstmtion " °^ ^he administrative measures suggested for the permanent improvement of the 
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statistical records and the creation of a more effective Agricultural Department, and 
it will suffice f or our present object if we state that we think it unlikely that the 
«additiona! yearly charge paused —if these suggestions are adopted— would materially 
exceed one hundred thousand pounds. No useful purpose would be gained by our 
offering an opinion as to how far any additional charge for such objects might 
properly be regarded p merely involved in the necessary improvement of the 
ordinary administration, or how far it should be held to be a measure connected with 
fariiine relief, and so fairly chargeable against the special famine surplus. Even if 
the latter view be adopted in respect to the whole charge, the practical efficacy of the 
financial measures of insurance adopted ^in 1878 will not be impaired. Should 
the net surplus, after meeting these extra charges, be no more than 1^ millions, there 
would still be provided the means of discharging 12^ millions of debt; in 10 years, and 
thus of reducing the net yearly charge for interest by more than 500,000*., an 
amount <whlch, according to our calculations, will be amply sufficient for the pre- 
vention of any increase bf the permanent debt by reason of the expenditure on famine 
relief. 

194 We consequently liave no hesitation in commending to the favourable considera- Conclusion, 
tion of the Government the measures which have been detailed in our Report, in the 
confident belief that the necessary charge they may involve, so far from leading to 
any financial inconvenience, will be followed at an early period by material improve- 
ments in the country, which will not only add directly to its present resources, but 
increase its permanent power of contending successfully with the terrible scourges 
of drought and famine to which it must ever be liable, 

RICHARD STRACHEY. 
JAMES| CAIRD. 
BL S. CUNNINGHAM. 
H. E. SULLIVAN. 
J. B. PEILE. 

July 7, 1880. 
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Dissent on certain Points from the Beport of tho Indian 

Famine.Oommission. 



We think that a more simple principle of treatment* for a f amine-strickch 
region than that set forth under heads II. and III. in, Jhis fteport • would 
better secure the saving of life and the maintenance of order, ,Vithout 
an undue pressure on the resources of the State,} with, less dislocation 
of official duties, and no disruption of the mutually* helpful ' bond of 
village society. The people of ^England can hardly, reafce the loss by 
death in the last Indian famine. Upwards of five millions of human 
beings, more in number than the population of Ireland, perished in that 
miserable time. If the people of this vast metropolis, with the millions in 
its neighbourhood, were all melted away Iby at lingering death, even this 
would not exceed in numbers the loss of India. A result so fearful in ex- 
tent, and so. heartrending in its details, was brought about by want of timely 
preparation to meet a calamity x which, though irregular in its arrival, is 
periodical and inevitable. 



Famine Administration. 

Timely preparation 1. The great difficulty Mtherto felt in famine administration in India lias 
^cSmlZ^t ' ^ eei1 in tlae disorganization arising among multitudes of people, landless 
offauMEe. labourers and their families, suddenly deprived of their usual employment, 

without stores of food, who, when the last measure of grain is reached, break 
away from their villages in despair, and ** wander " in search of food or 
employment. The attempt td cope with this, in dealing with millions 
of people, without due preparations vertaxes the working power of the State 
and has led to frightful confusion, waste, and expenditure, and to untold 
misery and death: 

The co*t of relief bo 2. The estimate made in Section 75, page 26 of this Eeport*, shows, from 
XfLZl^L P ast experience, that the largest population likely to be severely affected by 
for famine deaths. famine at one Jime maybe taken at 30 millions, 10 per cent, of whom we 
may reckon it may be necessary for the State to relieve for an average of a 
year. The cost of this for 3 millions, of people, at 3 J. a head, at famine 
prices, would be 9 millions, and tlus^woOT provide relief on a scale double 
that given in Madras and ^Bombay in 1876— 7§. As famines of this magnitude 
have not occurred at an interval of less than 12 years, it would appear that 
the annual reserve* fund of 1,50O,OOOZ. nowtaade by the Government, if so 
applied, should amply suffice to mfeet this calamity, On the Indian population 
this would be an extremely small expenditure on poor relief, not one fortieth 
'part per head of that of the United Kingdom. The amount is so moderate 
that if acute distress, and its consequent terrible; mortality, can be prevented 
by such an insurance fund, no financial excuse can be admitted to justify 
famine deaths. Nor should any practice be adopted which needlessly aggra- 
vates the distress, or is likely to lead to increased mortality. 

3. We will assume that the first object of famine administration by the 
* Tbe first object of fBritish Government in India will be to save life. In all the famines on record 
shoiate^^ have occurred in India, that of Behar in 1874 is the only instance in 

of life, and the mode I which tbis object,, though at an excessive cost, appears to have been satisfac- 
bLnSoit* a ciuii? tor ^y accomplished. -There was early and active intervention by the Govern- 
accompii B h<*L CeSB " ment in securing an assured supply of food. No distance or other tests were 
used to repel the* needy applicant for work or aid. The village system was as 
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much as possible left undisturbed. Useful work was found for the capable 
workers of the population, and the infirm and really necessitous, who could 
not -york, had food distributed to them in their villages by the' local autho- 
rities, under proper supervision* The small landholders, to the number of 
several hundred thousands, received advances from their superior landlord, the 
Government, to tide them over the < worst of the time, and nearly the whole 
of these were recovered. The collection of revenue was promptly, suspended, 
atnd*som© proportion of it afterwards altogether remitted. 

4. If an adequate and timely supply of food has been arranged for, either Mode of treatment 
by importation from other parts of India or private storage in localities diffi- s ^ sted >- 
cult of access, we should divide the people needing relief into two classes^ those 

capable of doing remunerative labour, and those who are not. The general 
testimony of the officers of the Public Works Department shows that re- 
munerative work jean ^nly be got from persons in bodily condition capable of 
labour. The class whq suffer most from famine are those who have no land, 
field labourers, weavers, and village artisans.^ When employment fails them 
they have no margin to fall back upon. It is essential to their safety, there- 
fore, that when ordinary sources fail Government should have employment 
prepared for them. In those districts of the country which are periodically 
subject to famine permanently useful works of public utility should 
bo prepared, to be then ready for execution* On .the approach of famine, 1. For those capable 
these should be thrown open to all capable workers, under the, superintendence JJRfiSj 
of the Public Works Department. No test Woiild b<3 Required, as a full superintendence of the 
return in work would be given to the Government tot wages paid by the PubU<5 Works 0fficers 
" piece " system, the ordinairjr rates being paid, on a scale adjusted in 
accordance with the market price of food. The works would thus cost, to 
the extent of such variation, more thai if carried out during times of average 
prices, but otherwise the cost of Supporting this class through the famine 
would be repaid to the State by the value of the works of utility executed. 
This class, as it-wo^ild include also the blacksmiths,, carpenters, bricklayers, 
and masons, who could exercise their calling oil the public works, would pro- 
bably comprise two thirds of the people, requiring the help of the State, if 
measures are taken at an early period before the people havq become 
emaciated. 

5. To the remaining third, the persons who from age or infirmity, or being 2. For those no 
unfitted by their normal occupation, or other sufficient reason, for, doing hea4mL"officiX gc 
remunerative field work, foo4 should be gratuitously supplied in their supervised- J 
.villages, on the lowest scale sufficient to maintain 'health, without exacting 

other labour than suck sanitary or other light w6rk as could be advan- 
tageously done near their homes. The ^ministration of this, under official 
supervision, should be laid upon the village headmen and owners of property j 
and, in order to enlist their careful management, a proportion of the cost of 
the gratuitously supplied food might, where the ordinary circumstances of the 
people would admit of kuch a course, be repayable, by instalments, to the 
Government, by a rateable charge on the 'property of the village. By dis- 
tributing the^responsibility in this way the relief work^ould be comparatively 
easy, as in each village the number to be thus relieved would not exceed 
three to four persons in each hundred of the population. 

6. The labouring class would, thus be dealt with promptly, in aft orderly orderly manner in 
manner, free from confusion and panic, — the capable workers passing at once w ^^ c V lass tot 
under the charge of the prof essional superintendence of the Public Works wo m ~ 6 reael * 
officers, — and the weakly class remaining at home tujtder the charge of the 

village officials, to whom they are individually known. By thus 1 employing 
the capable workers, and maintaining the village organization, the distance 
and other tests, which proved fatal to hundreds of thousands of starving 
people in the last famine, would be rendered unnecessary. 

7. The small landholders, and all of the landed class who stood in need of th c landholder* to 
temporary aid, would naturally be under the care of the Civil officers of ^e^^ue officers 
the Government, who should be authorized to make advances in money or ahoX\av e cers ' 
food as they might deem necessary and judicious, and on the same principle ^ a ^™^ e glls end 
to suspend for a time the collection of the revenue. If some portion of this SoUwtiSSrwe™. 
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class desire to, earn wages, they should be received on remunerative works 
without hesitation. 

* 

8. It is to meet the case of the incapable workers that it is recommended in 
the Keporfc to retain the unsatisfactory " task-work " system, by which stron°> 
labourers are restricted to a limited amount of work, and the weak are compelled 
to fulfil their task under penalties sometimes dangerous to their lives to enforce 
—and also to employ the requisite accompaniment of " task- work," the com- 
plex machinery necpssary for the prevention t>f fraud ; a system which assimi- 
lates the unfortunate recipients, of relief to gangs of convicts sentenced to 
hard labour, and the engineers in charge to jail warders. This " task work " 
system must not be confounded with "piece work," from which in India it 
has a quite different signification. If the distress consequent on famine is 
grappled with at an early period, before the people have become emaciated, 
the number of these incapables will be comparatively small, and the method 
of dealing with this fraction of the community; at once the most economical 
and the most humane ; will be to admit them to almost gratuitous relief, 
administered on a scale sufficient to maintain life, but insufficient to attract 
wilful idlers. 



Grain- Storage. 

9. Although the principles laid down under head V>, pp. 49—54 of the 
Eeport;, in regard to the action of Government in relation to the food 
supply, have our, general concurrence, we are unable to adopt the views 
which find expression at paras. 160—164, inasmuch as the evidence 
which ^ we collected has led us to form the opinion that, undef present 
conditions, it might be not only expedient, but absolutely necessary, for 
the State to make provision in the manner condemned by our colleagues. 
There are certain localities in Southern, "Western, and Central India which 
are now, and may continue to be for some time, distant from the lines of 
railway communication, and which are in an especial degree liable to visita- 
tions of famine. For these comparatively Inaccessible tracts, which we may 
reckon at one fifth part of India, with a population of 40 millions, we suggest 
a plan of storage to show that the measure is not the financial impossibility 
mdicated in the Report, and if our views as to, its necessity be accepted, we 
recommend its being adopted .tentatively on a limited scale, leaving the ex- 
tension of the operation to be decided by the success or otherwise of the 
/experiment. We are unable to, place confidence in the Table at page 50, 
which shows an estimated annual - surplus yield of five million tons of food 
/ grain. The average annual export of rice and grain from all India is one 
million tons, which should thus leave four million tons to be laid by, a 
quantity sufficient to feed 24 millions of people. As famines come but once 
in 3.2 years, there should in that period be an .accumulated surplus sufficient 
to feed nearly 300 millions. Amd yet when famine , does come, and then 
affecting at its worst not more than a tenth of that number, it is only by 
immense, pressure on other part$ of India,, and at a quadrupled price, that the 
barest sufficiency of Applies *<jan be obtained. This seems a clear proof that 
the alleged surplus' must be greatly over-estimated. Considering, also, the 
admittedly " approximate and rough estimates " on which the belief in this 
surplus is basedi and the exhausting practice of agriculture so generally fol- 
lowed in the cultivation of dry grain in India; we are unable to concur in the 
statement that " India as a whole now produces, and is likely long to pro- 
'** duce, sufficient ^food for its population in any season of drought." The 
* e prolonged teachings of the past " referred to in the Report are, as far as 
that country 1 is concerned, wholly against such a conclusion. Population is 
increasing, the price of food is rising, the production of it as shown by exports 
scarcely advances, whilst, as the number of the landless class who depend on 
wages is constantly growing, the supply of labour in the absence of industries 
other than agriculture must soon exceed the demand. Already their wages bear 
a less proportion to the price of food than in any country of which we have 
knowledge. • The common price of grain in the Southern States of America 
on which the free black labourer is fed, is the same as that of the Indian 
labourer, viz., 50 to 60 lbs. per rupee. (lJut his wages are eight times that of 
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the Indian, 2$. to 2*. 3^., against 3d. a day, whilst the climate is much the 
same in its demands for clothing and shelter. This is a fact of extreme 
gravity as illustrative of the poverty of the Indian coolie or field labourer, 
not to be met by resting satisfied that <c chronic famine is one of the diseases 
" of the infancy of nations." For India as a nation has long passed itsi 
" infancy," and the task of the British Government is, by fostering diversity 
of occupation, to guard it against decline. 

10. The food of two thirds, of the people of India is grain, and of one third proportion of grain 
rice. The annupl surplus of rice, as shown by the export, is so great that a l nd ^^na^ 1 
sufficient supply from the current crop can always be relied on to meet a 7 n 

partial rice famine. But the export of food grain, other than rice, from India, no sufficient annual 
during each of the last teii years, has been less than one days consumption of J^ ll £ e 0 |[ 1 Sd^ t0 
the grain-eating population. There would thus appear to be no sufficient demand of famine, 
annual surplus within the country to meet the demand of a severe grain 
famine, without drawing part of their ordinary food from the unaffected 
districts, thereby diminishing their supply, raising the price, and thus ex- 
tending the area and general pressure of the famine. This has been the 
uniform effect of drawing supplies suddenly to the famine districts from other ^foreign supplies 
parts of India. Supplies from foreign countries are practically impossible, not procurable. 
The densely peopled countries of other parts of Asia do not appear to export 
grain. And in a country where the annual surplus of grain is so small, and 
where it cannot be increased by foreign importation, the absolute need of 
xeserves in seasons of scarcity, for the supply of places difficult of access, storage in seasonal 
becomes almost imperative. The most effectual remedy for this would be to P Ien *y Jf 1 *". 

j A <i . * , , y required in locality »s 

encourage the storage of gram m such localities in seasons of plenty. aifficuit of access, 

11. No treatment of famine has yet been successful in the preservation of 
life that has not been ready to be commenced at the earliest period of actual 

want. The food of the people is of the simplest kind, grain and salt, and a Grain food easy to 
few condiments for a relish. The grain is easy to handle, bears storage in ^fle and to store, 
pits for many years, and the people themselves grind it as they require it. 
The pits are made in the ground, in a manner with which the natives- are 
familiar, and cost nothing beyond the encircling ring of baked: K clay, and 
labour, in construction. We propose no new practice, but recommend that, 
in outlying places, the Government should, through their resident officials, 
do for the safety of the poorer class what the wealthier now do for themselves. 
The people live on different varieties of dry grain grown in their several dis- 
tricts, which is the specific food they are accustomed to. As this common 
grain is rarely an article of export, its storage would in no way interfere with 
the operation of foreign trade, and as the storage would be subdivided in 
every village it could be done without disturbance to the usual operations of 
husbandry. In sea^onsLof abundance stores may very conveniently be made. 
A village of 400 inhabitants, cultivating 400 acres of grain, may be reckoned 
to have 10 of the class for^whom storage is here proposed. A store -of seven Mode of storage 

. - , ~» - . , , -O. *■ n « i simple and mex- 

tons would suffice for this number during a year of famine, and as severe pensive, 
famines on an average come as yet but once in 11 or 12 years, the quantity . 
so required might be secured out oi two y6ars of good crops during that in- 
terval, at the rate of 3 J tons for each time, without any pressure on the rest 
of the people, while the storage of that quantity of grain would be a simple j^7^™f 
and inexpensive operation^ ^eremjunous y Wi 

12. Where the administration of relief in time of famine has broken down, Ordinary appliances 
it has generally been due to an attempt having been made to combat an not adequate to cope 
extraordinary emergency with ordinary means. But arrangements that gencies. 
answer their purpose fairly well in the ordinary conditions of society fall to 

pieces when those conditions are shaken to their base by an abnormal 
visitation such as famine. As a general principle it is manifestly inexpedient 
for the Government to undertake any functions which experience has shown 
can be adequately performed by private enterprise. In ordinary times, 
wherever a demand arises, trade will in due course furnish the supply; but 
we know from sad experience that in a sudden emergency, such -as famine, 
trade has often been found wanting. Instances are on .record of starving 
people, with money in their hands, being unable to purchase food which 
trade had either failed to bring to the locality, or which, under the influence 
of panic or greed, the traders refused to put into the market ; and the reason 
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s is obvious. Trade as a rule acts cautiously, and is not influenced by 
jsentiment. Its object is profit, $nd unless that is clearly discerned it is 
slow to move. There is much risk also in a speculation which might bo 
altogether marred by a few falls of rain, which would convert imminent 
famine into moderate sufficiency. And thus, as a matter of fact, trade 
remains inactive until the uncertainty has become reality, when the task of 
replenishing the exhausted stocks, over an enormous area, is one of such vast 
proportions that,, without railway' advantages, it cannot be accomplished 
before famine becomes master of the situation, and trade supplies arrive too 
late to save the lives of tens of thousands. f 

There will doubtless be difficulties attendant on the practical workin» of 
the scheme, but they will not, we think, be found insuperable. On the other 
hand, it is -certain that the stored provision of an adequate supply of food 
for the . poosest class in every village would give time for trade to operate, 
and, by inspiring confidence among, the people, would prevent wandering and 
the disruption of local and , family ties, causes which have hitherto so much 
impeded the effectual administration of relief, and so greatly enhanced 
its cost. 

t 

13. The main difficulty arises in making a beginning, inasmuch as it is 
impossible to predict the locality on which famine will fall, and, if the 
scheme were to be carried out in its integrity at the outset, it would be 
necessary to make provision for the whole period of 64 years, though only 
one fifth of the store would be required in each 11 or 12 years of the famine 
cycle., As the value of our , suggestion is to be tested by experiment we 
would propose to* proceed gradually, making one locality after another safe, 
after careful trials had proved that the plan was likely to succeed. If success 
should be assured, the plan might then be systematically entered upon, on 
the basis of securing 666,000 tons in the first period of 11 years, which 
would be the whole quantity necessary to feed, for 54 years, 10,per cent, of 
the population of one fifth part of India, the proportion here assumed to be 
difficult of access. The grain would be bought in years of plenty, on the 
spot where grown, at 42. a ton, deliyered at the pits, and the cost of storage 
-may be taken at 10s., making together 42. 10s. The quantity Annually 
stored would be 60,000 tons, at the cost of about 270,0002. This, when all 
was got into working order* would be the annual cost during the first 11 
years, making a total bf 2,950,0002, for securing, for 54 years, one tenth 
of the poorest bf the population t)f one fifth part of India, against the effects 
of drought. In the eleventh year we may reckon that one fifth of the stores 
will be required to meet a famine, and this quantity, at a cost of 594,0002., 
should be replenished in the first two good seasons afterwards. This would 
carry the country on till the famine period recurred 11 years subsequently. 
The whole cost at the end of 22 years Would be 3,564,0002*, or an annual 
average of 162,0002. A second fifth would then again be consumed, and 
again replaced #t a cost of 594,0002.* raising the total expenditure from the 
beginning to 4,158,0002., ivhich again carries the Country on to the third 
famine,, in «the 33rd year, at an annual cost now falling to an average 
of 126,0002* The third fifth will then be consumed and again replaced, 
raising the* total cost to 4,752,0002., but lowering the average annual cost 
for 44 years to 108,0002. And in like manner the fourth famine will 
then jhave eaten up the fourth fifth, to be again replenished before the 
55th year, raising the total cost to 5,346,000/. ; the average annual cost for the 
whole period having fallen to 97,0002, The last fifth will then be consumed 
Tby the fifth famine, leaving in store a fresh stock of four fifths to commence 
a new famine cycle* The whole expenditure to the' end of the first cycle of 
54 years- would thus be 5,346,0002., but this will leave stocks in hand 
sufficient to carry on for 44 years more* 

We have put forward this proposaLfor partial storage more as a means of 
saving, life *han' of saving money, nut the certainty of the latter would 
appear to be quite as great as the former. The annual famine insurance 
fund of 1,500,0002. would in 55 years amount to 82,500,0002. One fifth of 
this, taken for the one fifth part of the country with which we have been 
dealing, would be 16,500,0002., whilst the actual expenditure under our plan 
would be something less than one third of that sum ; moreover, there would 
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remain in hand stocks to the value of 2,360 ? 000J. as a provision against 
future famine for the poorer class, in four fifths, of the country to which the 
system of storage had been applied. The argument in para. 161 of the 
Eeport by which it is attempted to be shown that, by the multiplication of 
interest at 10 per cent., ther ultimate cost will be extravagant, is quite 
fallacious.- The Government of India can raise money at 4 per cent., and, if 
any charge of interest for this object be legitimate, that should be the limit. 
But the necessary expenditure in making provision against famine comes out 
of the current revenue, and is no more chargeable with interest than the 
annual cost of any other branch of the public service. 

14. Without desiring in any way to depreciate the efforts of the many abln 
officials who during the last century have given their attention to the 
question of famine relief, we think that the terrible fact of five million people 
having been allowed to perish in the last famine is sufficient proof that past 
experience must s&rve more as a warning than a guide. The complete break 
down that then occurred was but a repetition, on a larger scale, of the failure 
which hds characterized the administration of every Indian famine in this 
century, with the single exception of that of 1874, which was ruled by the 
principle that, before all other considerations, the saving of life should be the 
first object of a British Goverment, armed with absolute power, and therefore 
the more responsible for the lives of its helpless subjects. While we are thus 
unable to draw any comfort from the past, we do not differ from our colleagues 
in desiring to have labour in return for State relief, though only so far as 
it is at once capable and useful ; nor do we at present counsel interference 
with trade, except in localities with which it has as yet imperfect means of 
communication. 

James Caird. 
H. E. Sullivan, 
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PART II. 



MEASURES OP PROTECTION AND PREVENTl6K< 
£ Introduction. 

jfe earlier part of our Eeport we hare considered the measure wlKch In our fctro^e 
Aould be adopted when seyere scarcity or famine, following o^^rcogtit and tory. 
-spread loss of the food crops of the country, has actually aids A d iVe have 
^cognize the fact that the failure of the periodical rains is a * xuwiiiy the 
?e of whichr. at intervals, over areas varying in extent, is wrtaf.,' though for 
3nt at least neither the time nor the locality can be foresee!^ uhat these 



?s, being beyond the power of man to avert, will in the ex\ 
frequently be followed by famine, inflicting intense suffering 
the only thing that can be done to prevent great loss of 1 'f 



condition 
r\ tLe people; 
fa to supply 




Ae effect of droughts, either through administrative 0&angv<\ w by the 
Jof measures which shall improve their social or economical- st£tf^ or add td 
ls of their material improvement. * I ^ 

* part of our Report may conveniently be preceded by a statistical outline 
3sent material condition of the chief provinces of British India, which will 
lit on the subjects of which we shall treat. Of these, the first will be certain 
Ions of the existing administrative system which appear to us advisable. 
*hall consider in some detail the relations of the agricultural population with 
rnment and one another, with special reference to the incidence of the land 
the tenure of land, and other kindred matters affecting the well-being of this 
le community, and likely to have a bearing on their power of resisting the 
calamitous seasons, or improving their general condition. We shall then 
h the important subject of agricultural improvements, and the yet large* 
of prosecuting public Vorks designed to add to the productive power of the 
i or to give it the means of protection against drought or famine; and conclude 
jgestions on a few other matters which have appeared to demand our attention, 
I the encouragement of other occupations than that of agriculture, the preser- 
pf forests, and emigration. 
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' Chapter I.— Statistical Review. 
Section I. 

Cultivated Area and Outturn, of Food Crops in relation to the population and 

to possible Droughts. 

* / Punjab. 

* » 

'he cultivated area of the Punjab is 21 million acres, of which 18^ million acres CoftMr 
( )der food crops, making 1£ acres of cultivation and a little more than 1 acre »»• 
; |l crops to each inhabitant. The produce or food grain is estimated by the 
pjfcj authorities at 5£ million * tons, being at the rate of nearly 11 bushels, or 
(a ton, per acre. The amount required for the ordinary consumption c*f 
Uion persons, and for seed grain,, cattle food, &c, is 4| million tons. About 
] tons of food grain on an average are known to be exported to other provinces. 
Tj the cultivated area, viz., 21 millions of acres, 5^ millions are irrigated ancU'i ,\^\Iq<} 
Irrigated; 4J millions of the irrigated portion and 14 millions of the unirri- t^a^tc 
tire under food crops. Of the irrigated area, 87 per cent, gets its supply 
tells and canals, and 13 per cent, from the- somewhat precarious sources of 
cponds, and small streams. Of the 14 millions of unirrigated acres growing food 
1| millions are protected -by^^^rjfloodjng ^or percolation; 6^ arc situated 
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in districts tvhere the rain-fall is in ordinary years sufficient; and 6 mill/ 
dependent on a precarious and often insufficient rain-fall. Thus only one-t 
the /area devoted to food crops is so situated as to occasion frequent amrf 
account of drought. This latter tract is mainly contained in the Hissar,/ 
and Derajat or Tra^s-Indus Divisions, §tatecl in other words, about 22 perl * 
the food-producing area is securely irrigated, 46 per cent, is partially protet* 
river flooding, precarious irrigation, and a tolerably secure rain-fall, whihr 
cent, is dependent, for its crops on a very uncertain rain-fall. ' [ 
SiteBt to 3 - Assuming that an acre of irrigated land can produce 12 maunds o^ |t 
vhieh. food enough to support 2 5 people, seven million acres of irrigated land would bo, ^ 
^p#yi» for the support of a population of 17£ millions. Now the effect of a 
cure. drought would be to greatly enlarge the area under canal irrigation, to*co4 J( 
under^ wells, and almost annihilate that under streams and pools. The. 



me - 




iplete failure of the rain there could only1>e a deficiency „ 
acres in the food-producing area; so thaj it may be said that an actual ab 
food in the Punjab is a most remote 'contingency. , f 

Noeth-Westebk Pboyinces and Gudh. 

h^iwtcd 4. The. jtforth- Western Provinces and Oudh have a population of about a nf : 
yr** tho valleys anil on the slopes of the Himalaya, where no serious failure of the I 

be anticipated. In the plain of the Ganges the population is 41 millions J 
cultivated area 36 millions of acres, of which 31 millions are under f/ 
There are thus '88 cultivated acre, and *76 acre of food crop to each I 
The total Average out-turn of food is locally estimated at 11J millions o\ 
about 13 bushels, or -36 of a ton, per acre; and the ordinary consumption,! 
food for men and cattle, seed gr&in, and wastage, at 10^ million tons, 
^AW* irri- 5. The present irrigated area from all sources is about 11| million acres 
■ \u«i and ^5 p er ce ^ g e t s water from perennial canals, 50 per cent, from wells, an<?' 
W"*** :rom ponds and small streams, which are very" liable to dry up if the 
deftcient. Two of the canals now running will, when fully developed, irri| 
half a million acres more than at present ; three others, which are under 
tion, will, when constructed, supply water to about 2 million acres ; anc 
also room for a great increase in the area irrigated by thfc existing canals, \ 
of greater economy in the distribution of the Water. Of the 22| millions ri 
gated acres, the greater part lies in & tract of country in which the ra| 
fairly secure. In the Bundelkhand districts alone is it frequently scanty and ir} 
and here irrigation is extremely rare, while the unirrigated area in tbef 
amounts to about 2^ million acres. The tract of country called the Do% 
between the Ganges and Jumna, is better protected by irrigation than at 
part of India. Its cultivated area is about 9 million acres, and of this 1] 
are watered by the Ganges and Eastern Jumna Canals, 2,220,000 by wet 
272,000 from streams and ponds, &c, making a total of 3,712,000 acres, <! 
than 40 per cent, of irrigation, much of which is first class in its character 
Rohilkhand f division, with 4£ million acres, has only 850,000^ or less than 20 "pd 
irrigated, but none of this is due to, large canals^ and much of it is from poll 
hill streams, a very precari<>u,s source. In the Benares division and the tract ^ 
Allahabad, out of 7£ million acres 2,900,000 are irrigated ; in Oudh, with an jr 
8J million acres, 3 J millions, or nearly 40 per cent., are irrigated in goott. 
but there are no canals, and only about half the irrigation is due to wells : * 
is from ponds mainly, which may dry up, though a serious failure of rain j 
^part of the country is a calamity of rare dccurrence., / 
1 7M jiJ? 'J 5J d 6* It is estimated that 15^ million acres of food crops will, if irrigated, supply^ 
4 mpph V "necessary tp support the population for a year, and that if permanent irrigatio^ 
itmi. provided f o* such an area all fear of famine will be removed. At present oiij 
3 if million acres are securely irrigated, but it may be assumed that in a bad yei 

lions of acres situated in depressions and valleys would be moist enough to al 
Winter crop, and that in the worst season some rain is certain to fall in sor 
f the province. Allowing for the increase in the canal-irrigated area rei 
jboye, there can be little doubt that in the event of an almost complete it 
ne rains, enough food would be grown to supply the entire population. 3 
feezed by irrigation and by flooding would produce 3| million tons, or \ 
[liautity required to f eed , the people. 'If,; of the remaini n g 22 millioj 
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Vs produce an average crop* and 12 millions are smitten with barrcnn^)^ 4 
pf the year's consumption would he made up. Any worse calamity thitf 
fdlybe provided against; and for seed-grain and other requirement 
^safely be placed on existing food stocks and the importing power of tif 

Bengal. V 

rated area of Bengal, the information regarding which is much 1cm 
that which we have for any other part of India, is estimated %ti 
sujat acres, of which 48| are under food crops; a total which would gif*V 
^d acre and • 81 food-growing acre per head of the inhabitants. Soi\\ 
province, and notably those around Calcutta, have an extremely de&4 
In some districts there is less than half an acre of food-growing land t<£ 

exist as to the actual produce. The estimated ordinary consumption^ f 
/y 9 including the food of the 60 million inhabitants, the quantity requiif A 
id for cattle, with the loss by waste, is about 16 million tons of grain. r*/ 1 
V for the known amount of exports by sea and by land, the average ann^ii 
)f food grain cannot be less than 17*2 million tons, which gives a rata 
or about IS bushels, or 806 lbs. per acre. It is estimated that about halt 4 
Ving area is under rice, and that each acre sown with rice produces on "an - 
r <y half a ton. 

it easterly parts of the province are believed to be safe from any ris£ : 
jA. line drawn from north to south, through Calcutta, separates with. 
x Piracy the naturally protected parts of Bengal from the rest. All the 
>c %e west of such a line is more or less exposed to the risk of droughf, 
k i05,000 square miles, and a population of 46 millions. The parts in which l 
(of drought have been most serious are : (1) a tract extending along tte 
fNepal, from the Gandak to the Kosi river, 250 miles by 50 ; and (2) t^e < 
a. The two tracts together contain 20,000 square miles, or say 13 millions- 
I which 9 millions are cultivated, and a population of 9 millions. I K 1 

jtion works on a large scale have lately been constructed in Orissa ati 
Jar, and are still in course of development. These, together with one ot^^ 
I, irrigate at present 450,000 acres, and when complete will supply suflicUr^ 
le very driest year for 1,330,000 acres. The total irrigated area from canals, 
,|ill streams will, when all the existing schemes are completed, he l;70O,Sinf~ 

nper cent, of the cultivated area. The Sone canals in South Betsr 
ae of the most exposed tracts, and the Orissa canals are in thc^ 
*e other. The part of North Behar which is most exposed to drotfgH 
to be within easy reach of a water-bearing stratum, so that a consider- 
i of protection could be attained by the construction of wells. * 
^position of Bengal as regards liability to drought may, accordingly, be thus Sec- 

Total food crop area - - 4S| millions of acres. 

Naturally safe * 13 J „ 

More or less unsafe * - - 35 „ 
Area specially affected in the last two 

famines - - - 9. „ 
Area for which protection is being pro- , 

vided If „ 

{ minimum quantity of food required annually to support the present population 
bullion tons, and the area naturally safe and irrigated will produce 7 million tons. 
J the remaining 34 million acres only one-third produce an average crop, the f^ojl 
\ population is secured* 

Centbal Peovinces. 

*JThe Central Provinces have a cultivated area of 15| millions of acres, of which Cuie 
ions, or 84 per cent, are under food crops. The population being millions, are:v 
reT9 cultivated acres and 1*8 acres under food crops per head. Of the fv tl 
one-third is rice and rather more than one-fourth wheat. The total food cut- 
estimated at 2f million tons, being at the rate of • 21 ton, or 470 lbs., or nearly 
\ls per acre, and the annual consumption, of all kinds, at 2| millions, leaving a 

• A 2 
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siqrplus of about 300,000 tons. The actual average exports to other pr»/ (j Jr ^t 
the last five years have been over 200,000 tons. * ly 

12. Although there are numerous tanks in some of the Eastern Distriij^ 
' is Ihe chief crop, the harvests as a general rule depend on the natural It^i 

only 775,000 acres, or 5 per cent, of the cultivated area, are irrigated. Im ^ 
part of the country, however, the rain-fall has never been known to fail, r ?)VO j c 
of India is freer from any apprehension of the calamity of drought tl tviiil* * 
Central Provinces and Berar. J m ^ 

Berar. Ms r ' 

13. Berar has a cultivated acreage of 6| millions of acres, of which L * 
food crops. Its population in 1867 was 2 J minions. Unless this po 1C0 
Jargely increased ? there must he in this province the exceptionally high rar] l( 

cultivated acres and one and two-thirds food-growing acres per head off 
tion. The food out-turn is reckoned at 618,000 tons, which is *16 ton, L\y d 
or about 6 bushels per acre. The ordinary consumption tinder all heac 0 f \ 
542,000 tons. In 1877-& Berar exported 40,000 tons of food grains. \ a i 

X4<. Irrigation is mainly from wells, and almost entirely devoted to gaf 
and sugar-cane ; the area irrigated is about 100,000 acres. There is an imm 
2,800>0G0 acres, under non-food crops, 2 millions of which ' are QottoA ; 6* 
of this staple, worth £2,650,000, or about four times the 'Government rt{ a v 
sent away in 1977-8. The rain-fall in this province has never yet experiej*f jj AC 

: fftlllir' 1 . 



Bombay. 
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15. The average area under cultivation in the Bombay Presidency, excl* 
and the district of North Kanara which is not yet surveyed, is about 24tA n i 
acres, of which 19£ million acres are devoted to food, 5£ pillions to non\ ' 
As the population of this part of the presidency was, by the census of 18^ 
lions, there are 1*8 acres of cultivated land and 1*4 of food-cropped land| 
the population. • • 

°f i , 16. No-detailed estimate has been made of the out-turn of the harvest 
The annual ordinary, consumption, excluding Sindh but including food f c! 
cattle, seed grain, and waste, amounts to 3^ tnillion tons, and allowing for 
surplus the produce cannot be less than 3,800,000 tons; Thi&gives an averal 
of -19 ton, pr 415 lbs., or nearly 7 bushels an acre, a rate which is much b(J < 
the fertile plains of Guzerat^ while it is higher than the actual out/ vu \ 
dry regions of the Deccan. i J ir 

17. The area irrigated from Canals, streams, and tanks is about 300,000 u 
from wells is not known. The crops usually irrigated—garden crops and ) 
about 1,400,000 acres, or 5 per cent, of the 9ultivated area>and this amc 
may be considered fairly safe from drought. All the rest of the provini j 
to the Hangers of a preqarious rain-fall, and especially the Deccan, with its i*^ 
acres of cultivation. ^ 
, , 18. Sindh, with 2|- million people, has about an e<jual number of cultivated^ 
Of these about If million &re irrigated from the inundation canals led off itj 
Indus, and the rest, with unimportant exceptions, are landsj&ooded by it with 
intervention of canals. As^hardly any Crops^ra sown in dependence on the I 
(which is extremely small and irregular) \ no failure in the food*harvests ca/ t 
from local want of rain. * t 

Madras. - j 

< i * > J* 

19* The cultivated area (only 70, per cent, of which has been surveyed) is est, 
at 02 million a£res> of which 29 millions are under food crops. Of these, rice acc^ 
for one-fifth; the rest are sown with millets and pulses. The population/ 
31 millions, there are 1 acre of cultivated land and '93 acre of food-croppej 
to each inhabitant. The out-turn (which varies from nearly half a ton per ad 
rice to a fifth of a ton for pulses, and stands for all food crops at * 3 of a i 
658 lbs., or nearly 11 bushels per acre) is locally estimated at about 8| milliQ^ 
The ordinary consumption of all kinds amounts to nearly 8 million tons, iei 
surplus of more than half a million. 

\ 20. About 7 million acres are irrigated from all sources. The great canals 
from ihe Godaveri/ Kistna, Caveri, and other rivers, supply a permanent s<\ 
irrigation to 2,ip0,000 acres, 3 millions are irrigated by tanks, and nearly 2/ 

i 
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veils. In the Western Districts, Malabar and South Kanara, rain never fails, so 
their population— about 3 millions of people — are safe from famine, leaving a 
ruce of 28 millions in the rest of the presidency. Allowing for the necessary 
^rity <ff irrigation from tanks, and the partial drying up of wells, it may be 
otaed that 4 million acres (out of the 7 millions irrigated) are completely secured 
i*i drought in the worst season conceivable; and assuming that each irrigated 
produces half a ton of food, and therefore supports three persons, 12 millions 
ople are protected in this way. There remain 16 millions to be provided for, 
:ring 2£ million tons of food, or the produce of 7^ million acres at average rates ; 
'iat if more than two-thirds of the unirrigated land were smitten by drought, 
produce of the rest, at average rates, would supply the balance of food needed 
ipport the population. 

Mysore. 

4 The population of Mysore was, by the census of 1872, 5 millions, the cultivated Cultivated 

, is estimated at 5^ millions, and the area under food crops at 5 millions, being area - 
Jcres of cultivated land and 1 acre of food-growing land to each inhabitant. 
|e food-growing area about 800,000 acres, or 16 per cent., are under rice; the 
is sown with millets and pulses. The out-turn is reckoned at 1| million tons, 

\ gives *3 ton, or 672 lbs., or about 11 bushels per acre, and the consumption 

> h kinds at 1J million tons* 

lv The irrigated area is estimated at about 800,000 acres, or nearly 20 per cent. Irrigated 
*f cultivation; but of this a great portion is due to tanks, the supply of water area - 
^Vhich in seasons of drought is precarious, and failed altogether in 1876. Con- 
Vatly only that small portion of the area which receives water from the Caveri 
Is or from wells can be looked on as securely protected from failure, ^* 

British Burma. 

~i. The province of British Burma contains a population of 2f millions, and a Areaculti- 
s tited area of about 2,700,000 acres, or nearly one acre to each inhabitant. The vated k 
vmion is almost entirely rice, a very ' small area b;*^?*wder non-food crops, and secure - 
oqt-turn is estimated at about 1\ mill: ri tons of ^vX.ty'm^^tlisn'lnlf a. ton per 
The surplus produce is very Iarg4 as the poj'Vvrooai^jfdjKt^Dainneri rhout hil( 
xantity it raises; the annual consumption foF prdmai^^pui'po^cs $khig ^l>P)it 
0 tons, and the export by sea to foreign countries r^f nop* tons. 4 T fhere Is i o 
t ^n in Burmah, and no failure of the rain has evei*'feeii^p^wn to'&jaiu*. 



SECtJON II. 

\ Culturable Waste Lands, and possible extension of the Cultivated Area. 

One of the points we have specially to consider is, how closely the population Classification 
> l s upon the means of subsistence, * and what margin of waste culturable of u ^ c l ult ^"| 

still remains which can be utilised for increasing the food supply and vatedla ^l> 
ng the wants of a growing population The officers who conduct the Bevenue 
r f ordinarily classify uncultivated land under three heads : culturable fallow, 

arable waste, and forest or hilly tracts. These distinctions, however, cannot 
uly relied on, for therei is no very clearly marked line between culturable and 
durable waste. The subject not being one immediately affecting the assessment 
^Government revenue!, it has not been thought ^orth while for £he Survey officers 
\ Special attention to it or to secure great accuracy ; and all that must be under- 
l>y the classification is that it distinguishes as culturable, land which is obviously 

the plough/ The term "forest" also sometimes includes true timber forest, 
Burmah, sometimes low scrub and barren hills, as in Ajmere. 

the matter most important for the present purpose is to distinguish waste -piocksofcui 
rfiich lies in unoccupied blocks available for the nse of new settlers, from the Arable wast* 

ed plots that lie in villages already more or less Itfghly cultivated and densely ^Sl? 
Aed, which are used as common lands for grazing the village cattle, and portions Western » 
.ch the present cultivators will gradually tatg up aad bring under tho plough. Proyiocee,- 
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There fe tto part of IhdiA in -which some land of this tetter, kind does not exist, 1 
there are only a few well-defined- tracts of the former class. Thus in the Pun 
about 35,000 square miles, a third of the whole area, are cultivated, rather | 
than a third, 30,000 square miles, are returned as culturable waste, and rather m 
than a third, 38,000 square miles, as unculturable. These- figures show that there 
much room for extension in the Punjab, and that the population does not as a wL ; 
press heavily on th6 land, though in districts like Almritsar, trith 1,200 square rrT 
cultivated out of 1,560 culturable, the limit of cultivation may almost have 1> i 
reached. A large part of the so-called waste areas is made up of the fallow 
grazing lands of the various villages and; the uncultivated southern ranges of HI 
Himalaya, but the really important tract of waste land is that which lies at sam 
distance from the Himalaya, occupying the plains between the great rivers 
mainly in the Multan Division, where some nine millions of acres of fairly fertile k> 
are ready for cultivation if only water can be given to them. Lar^e ftreas in Shrl 
t^uld also be brought under cultivation if the means of irrigation were provided 
and the same may be said, in a less degree, of the plains of Hissar. In i I 
JNorth-Western Provinces and Oudh, which in this respect show a marked contr 
to the Punjab, the cultivated area is half and thfeofifths .respectively of the tqi 
area. The united provinces contain 51,000 square miles of cultivation* 19,Co 
of culturable waste, and 29,000 unculturable, the latter including more th.i 
13,000 square miles in the Himalaya, the northern spurs of the Vindhyas, and ih 
K^imux range. Inmost parts there is but a small margin of easily culturable lav 
left, vnd much of that which is returned as culturable, being to some extent impn j 
natet) by salts pernicious to Vegetation, can hardly be rendered fit for cultivation I 
any expenditure that is likely to prove remunerative. It is only in the Buhdelkha 
disterets and those bordering on the Tarai that much arable waste wiU be found, a * 
the reason for this is that the soil is poor and the rain-fall precarious in the one ca < 
while the country is subject to malarious fever in the other, 
**n JteigaL 3. In Bengal no trustworthy statistics are forthcoming, but it is estimated that o. 

o? 144,000 square miles 85,000 are cultivated. In some of the districts of Behar ah 
Central Bengal the cultivated area forms a very large proportion of the whole ;'m 
Saran, for -instance, it is believed that out of 1,698,000 acres, 1,566,000 are und> 
the plough, and that a margin of pnly 65,000 culturable acres still remains. In tl 
hilly tracts to the scath-west, ii^-the districts that lie at the foot and on the slop* 
of the, Himalayan and the Eastern Ranges, and in the jungles of the Sundarbans, thee 
Is ^ great extent of land which may at some future time be brought under cultivatio > 
but it i>s either feverish or poor thin laqd, not tempting to a settler,, or else it roqui , 
. considerable .outlay for clearance of forest, or exclusion of river or sea water, t<frendf, 
it fit for agriculture^ ' | 

4. The Central Provinces return their total area as 114,000 square miles, of trhid 
30,000 are cultivated, 40,000 culturable, and 44,000 unculturable. The populatk 
here is very scanty, and there is no district or part of a district in which there is an; 
early prospect of the limits of cultivation being, reached. The greater part^f tii 
waste land is occupied by hill and forest ; but Jfchere are two tracts to which 4b 
attention of immigrants might be directed; one is in the western end of tv 
Nerbudda valley, the other in the eastern or Chatisgarh Division. An attemp 
which failed completely, was lately made to settle a party *)f immigrants 'in tK 
former of these tracts, to which reference will b^ made further when treating o 
r . emigration. 

in Bombay* 5* Bombay proper (excluding Sindh and the Native States) has a total area *- 
77,000 square miles ; of this about one-third jpays no revenue or only a quitrent i« 
Government, and there are no details showing the proportion cultivated; of the *v 
maining 50,000 square miles, about 38,000 are culturable ; of these 35,000 are occupi 1 
but only 30,000 cultivated, it being a practice Tefelor ryots to occupy and pay fc 
larger area than they can plough, partly for the sake of the grazing and partly in 
hope of being able to extend their cultivation when they can afford to hiie w 
labourers or buy more bullocks. As far as the area is concerned, therefore, there 
ample margin for the extension of cultivation; but there are no large blocks 
good land awaiting settlers/ ' In every case the best land has been taken up alrea 
and the poorest remainsl ,% 
a M*wira£. t 6 # The Madras Presidency contains' 138,000* square miles, but of these 50,000 beh 
to the great zemindaris (o^ permanently settled estates) which have not been surve\ 
and regarding these ^i^uQh information exists. Of the Government lands L 
under i*hc ryot wEfi settlement, rbout 35,000 square miles are cultivated, and ah 
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) ,000 < uare u#es araiMttirable waste, the remainder being for the most part C 
V i >lain« /? In Madras as in Bombay the soil of the unappropriated lands is 
xbprfc *velV poor, except in the more sparsely peopled tracts. 

7 J \ ^tvx a])out 1 18,000 square miles, or half the total area, is believed to be Assam and 
L araV.j \v re ? < a area actually cultivated being only 7,500 square miles), and in Burmah. 
* aab i ovii of a'lotal area of 87,000 square miles, of which only 5,000 are cultivated, 
VjOOO u o ] 'lit upwji as ibulturable. The hilly forest-clad tracts of these provinces are 
vet h o little adored for it to be possible to,speak with much certainty as to the 
'*£ -act r o* t!i,o ^il 'attid its suitability for bearing crops; but, excluding these, and 
i" tt'i nrdmg the alluvial plains along the great rivers, there can be no doubt that 
^•i? uYVo'a jcrylar^e area which is ready to receive the superabundant population 
l ; ji' < tree jpart of India. * 

u the \fli- 4 j:hm, it ma^be said that there are considerable parts of India — General con- 
«h n< xhtiJBoi'il^dn and Patna'Divisions of Bengal, the Benares Division and the c l usioDa - 
regard middle lioab^in the North- Western Provinces, with parts of Uohilkhand and 
# l!i f aa>l twb + or f ,tbrie of the most populous districts in the Punjab — in which the 
.illation id so dense j that it presses closely on the means of subsistence, and here 
jsk tb* existing system of agriculture is improved, so as to yield a larger produce 
*H\t thraro is no room for an increase of the population. Excluding these tracts, 

* n ' * \n most villages scope for a slow and gradual extension of cultivation by the j 
:\x *sr ' up of ^inctiltivated land and for the more careful cultivation of what is now . 
Ircj »vl^ge, arid outside the village areas there is an immense extent of land which is ; 
- *• i t , 'ess fit for cultivation. But much of it is poor land, and where it is not poor, 
hx *h»* climate is feverish or else the conditions are so different from those that 
>* ail \'l t|io dmsely populated places from which emigration might be desired or 

<oN ! h yomcL that settlers would be alarmed and discouraged. Probably the only 
* t • 1 ■ Li^h tnese objections do not apply are the desert waste plains between the. 

* V , f ers and along the Indus, in which, if irrigation is ever introduced, cultiva- 
( t J§e rurried on under much the same conditions as those whicJU prevail in the 

an i>rt I ppei India. , \ , , , - < 

4 • qow . ■ tior with this subject may be noticed tlty eitdit ^d locality 0 ^J£J^^!" 
Jed land avdable*for European settlers. It is $( mifc^ as the. ftyit of general|p^ ; 




i mu i tact s, w J ier« tut? uuiua W5 is uuxu cjjluu^ia iyi _u# lu u a 41 yviis wl t u uluhs 4 

»| # in the hot season of the year, field labour coul4 har&y be undertaken by| 
A u.in, and such labour is always performed by Natives of India at? UnAettlement^. 
tiri\.v*^>erai formed by Europeans, With few exceptions these sett^nqpts are to 
i>upd jmly on the Himalayan ranges to the north of the Pimjfw, ] t^e North- 
fVru oovinces, ami Easterrf Bengal, on the mountains holering the A s$&m- Valley 
♦ Cachir, and on the southern portion of the Western Ghats^Uropi t&e Mysore 
Icory ii Travancore* In the two first-named tracts are sitteted\U^^e^ter part 
tej gardens of India and some cinchona plantations, an& tlW teas of utangra, 
\ 1 ra JDun, Kumaun, Darjeeling, Assam, and Cachar are a. \<1} widely -K^own ; 

L«, the best known parts of which are Coorg, Wyaad, C uva^Wd, f$& the 
r) i ills, coffee is largely produced, with some tea and cine, 4 naVwd s t]^e same 
n is jiow becoming more widely known on account of the «sco*CTy,^'gold 
u it r I Much of the land, however, that is suitable for cultivation in ^c^f6calities 
Vvr Subject to private rights, or else has been reserved by Ooveriiili^tifcJfor pur- 
> ~< forest conservation; and it would be a mistake to suppose tl^tbere any 
iwx open to European settlers in which no rights exist, and whirh Oh^emment 
K ^ dispose of without interference with the existing local yiopiiJatioii, t>v 
at iajury to other interests which it may be important to respect.0v K N^. 



Section IIL 

Agricultural Operations of the Country. 

" rilultural system practised throughout the whole of India is mainly govera^L A^c^tei^ 
Ivgitof the south-west monsoon, which produces an almost universal kill °^ JA n 
tue whole continent from the months of May or June to September or jj^o^ca?^ 
^ : tb ihh ^^^nf the^r^TTOQltarat year commences. The rain-fall the nlr^i ^ j 
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.a^ttft&t' of the Peninsuhi is peculiar, an important season of rain occurrir ■ 
November and December with the commencement of the north-east monsoon. 
* 2. The month or two preceding the south-west monsoon is, a period of al' 
v absolute rest for ,the land ; but no sooner have the first showers fallen to loosen > 
moisten the soil than the ploughs are at work everywhere preparing it for 
coming crops. These crops are broadly* divided into two classes i t the rain crop* - 
in the summer and harvested in the autumn; and the winter crops sown in tin 
of the autumn and harvested in the spring. These are known through the evvu 
part of the continent, wherever Hindustani is spoken, as the kharif and the rait cr< 
3. The food crops sown in the rains are mainly millets and certain pulses on I 
lands, and rice in the low lands. The millets are of numerous varieties, the n 
important being known as jowar and bajraV they mostly take** from three to '* 
months to ripen, and it is bn them that the mass of the poorer population depends 
food and the agriculturist fpr fodder for his cattle. The field i£ generally plotci 
through twice before sowing; and the crop is weeded twice or thrice during 
rains, ftice is grown on low land where the supply of water is constant, of wheS* 
means of artificial irrigation exist- It is usually of, two* kinds, early and* late : 
eatly rice ripening in less than th,ree months, while the late rice stand* five t r 
months in the ground, and ripens in the winter. The non-food crops atfe chiefly ^, 
such as indigo and safllower, or fibres, such as cotton and hemp ; these are grov n 
'he same kind of land as the millets and pulses, and are of ten' intermixed with th 
/>. The rabi or winter crops in Northern India are mostly wheat, baric v, 
ptilnes; but in the south those cereals are little grown, and their place is takn, 
the terser* millets and rice. ; , These crops occupy the ground about four mdnf < 
Novemoor to Malrch, but ripen later in the more northern* latitudes, f The &oi J 
- crops are chiefly cotton, opium, tobacco, oil-seeds, &c« < , t 

5. In the Punjab, North-Western Provinces, and Oudh the ordinary Jjvti* m 
cuHivation w to raise alternately tine of each of these crops, kharif \n one yteqp\ ai.i 
(lie next. /This is the practice on about 80' per/ cent of , the cultivated l&ad/i>i 
half of* it Toeing -under one of these crops, 'and an equal quantity under the i!l 
Thus if a field has grown a rabi crop which was -cut in the spring, in June It \vj|!< 
y oVm with millets, cotton, *&c., which will be harvested in September, rOcfc 
November/ As soon as this < is done the field will be ploughed through, dq<l :,-/ 
ploughed at intervals during^ the spring and t&e rains, till it is sown f r Hji* ' 
( wheat, barley, gram, &c.) in ^he next ^October., A small part of the land/ hp uti 
i or which a Jarge! quantity ,of jnanure can be spared, bears two crops a l yo$r. 
quick-growing kharif crop is put down, sueh as Jndian corn, and as soon %n tk'*> 
removed the field is ploughed as often as time admits, and a rabi crop p 90 vj. 
<l November. Where manure is less abundant the cultivator will oftervfaise three er 
in two years, one f Sharif &nd ,two rabi crops. On the other hand^-there is rimch .p 
sandy land that ;iever produces a rabi crop at all ; it grows kharif crops ior tw<r 
three years, iib succession and is then left fallow. In Upper India wheat and Iru 
are mor6 commonly grown^here artificial irrigation from canals, wells, oj pond 
possible: and itll the winte^crops are greatly benefitted by th§ fall of the w>n 
rains about thp end of December. In the peculiar black soil of the Central Trovm. 
which is very Retentive of moisture, however, i^heat is never irrigated; nor is o 
ordinarily >eq^ired fpr the other food 4 crops grown during the winter in thtf L«t< 
except for jrfce. In the south of the Punjab, and in Sindh, the rain-fall is j too m 
and too uncertain for any crop to depend on it alone; and the agricul&ufj^ b 
almost wholly dependent on irrigation from canals filled by the annual Jisc vf 
Indus and^its affluents after the melting of the snows. Except where tltese ^r 
reach, ana where the rivers overflow their beds, leaving a rich moist depose, 
countryman &yid plain in which agriculture is impossible. , t 
• 6. In/Behar the system resembles that of the North-Western Provinces J hvl 
is a larger area under the late or winter rice. The # high lands are sown w;th 
#nd i/ulses in the rains* Or with" early rice, land the same land is general* 

with rabi in the autumn;, the^ dense, population in these tracts cj 
lar</e supply of manure. The winter rice is grown year after year in the *an)<< 
In/Eastern and Southern Bengal, and in Orissa, where thk rain-fall is much 
id inundations are frequent^ the millets and spring crops become rarer *nd 
^appear, and as a rul6 only two kinds of rice ure sown, the early and thtf ly 
latter heing by far the more important of the two. 



* Called aus and aanin in Bengal, beali and sarad in Orissa. 
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7. Ifi jtlie greater part of the Uentral l*rovinces the tenacious black soil admits of The practiciJ 
little rotation of crop; during the khatif onty those^ fields can be sown which lie on a intheCentr&fl 
slope and are well drained, while the level plains alone retain moisture enough to grow provlI ? ces - 
?abi crops without irrigation in the winter. South of the Satpura range of hills the 
climate is so warm that cotton and large millets can be sown as rabi crops- In the 
south-east portion joining on? to Qrissa, rice (early and late) becomes the principal 
crop. In the hill tracts there is but little good soil, and for the most part only 
kharif crops are grown and the poorest classes of millets raised. 

8. Throughout the Bombay Presidency the same system of kharif and rabi crops The Bomb* , 
prevails, but there is very little rotation of crop, and it is usual to sow kharif year Presidency/ 
after year in the fields most suitable to it, viz., those which are sloping and well 
drained, while th§ r flat and low-lying fields are reserved for rabi. The kharif crops are 
still millets and pulses, and in the Ouzerat Province (including Kathiawar and Baroda), 
and in Khandesh, cotton is largely grown, the varieties being well known in the market 
as Dhollera and Surat ; but in the south the small millet known as ragi becomes 
more common ; and in the Konkan districts, with their abundant rain-fall and the 
facility of damming up the hill-streams, rico is the prevailing crop. In the winter 
season wheat is* largely grown in the Guzerat Districts and the Northern Deccan. In 
the southern part of the Deccan and in the South Mahratta Country jowar and cotton 
take its place for the most part. 

9. In the north of the Madras Presidency the system of cultivation corresponds to Madras, 
that of the Deccan ; but further south, with the diminished cold, wheat and some 
other staples of the Northern Provinces disappear, and the, distinction between kharif 
and rabi gets lost. The kharif sowing remains the same, consisting of millets on 
the high land and rice in the low, but after these hardly anything but rice and some 

ulses are grown. The winter crop of ri^e is planted in December and cut in May, 
at it can be grown only when the supply of water either from a river or a tank 
~ is large, and the main cultivation in the Deltas of the Godaveri, Kistna, and Caveri 
is of this class. * 

10. The importance of manuring is known much more widely than its use is practised. Manure. 
Every cultivator has his manure heap on which the sweepings of the house and of 

the cattle shed are thrown ; but the cattle dung is almost universally collected and 
dried for use as fuel, except during the rainy months, and the droppings of the cattle 
that are not stall-fed, but turned out to graze on waste lands, are lost. It is roughly 
reckoned that each cultivating family with its cattle produces enough manure for an 
acre of land yearly. Hence, where the population is dense, and as in Bengal and 
thq North -West Provinces each family holds about four acres, the land gets more 
manure than in sparsely populated tracts like the Central Provinces and the Deccan, 
where the ^ holdings are three or four times that extent. Manure is given first to 
irrigated lands, garden crops, and those requiring high cultivation, such as sugar- 
cane and opium, next* to land growing the more valuable crops, Indian corn, wheat, 
and cotton, and only what remains unused in this way is given to the outlying fields, 
and very rarely is an^ given to unirrigated land. As it is the practice in India for 
agriculturists to live together in villages and not in scattered homa*teads, the land 
round the village site is generally most enriched by manure, the fields next in position 
are occasionally manured, and the outlying plots hardly ever receive any* Artificial 
manures are unknown, and afef a rule only farmyard manure is used ; but in the hilly 
districts of Bombay it is common, to cut down branches of trees and grass, and after 
strewing them over part of the field, to burn them and plough in the ashes, using 
that part of the field as a seed-bed, and in Madras and Mysore leaves are commonly 
trodden into the mud of the rice fields to increase the fertility of the soil. 

11. Ploughing is almost universally done with a pair of oxen, but occasionally buffalos Ploughing, 
are used ; to break up the hard black soil of the Central Provinces and the Deccan, 

and the northern districts of Madras, two pairs and even more of oxen are yoked 
together. The ordinary plough is a light wooden instrument, pointed with iron, that can 
be carried on the shoulder, and scarcely pierces deeper than two or three inches at a time 
as it passes through the soil, but by the custom of ploughing and reploughing (a wheat 
field in Northern India is generally ploughed 1 from 12 to 20 times) the whole land is 
}fy degrees pulverised to the depth of six or seven inches. A pair of oxen, will plough 
from half an acre to one acre in a day, according to the stiffness of the soil and the 
number of times it has been ploughed. In Upper India a " plough area " is reckoned 
to be about four or five acres in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, about 
eight in the Punjab; but in Central and Southern India, where the cultivation is 
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much rougher and the plough is only *run through the field from two to four times 
before sowing, a plough area (with four bullocks) is reckoned as 25 acres, 
jier agri- 12, Sowing in Upper India is generally done broadcast Jor kharif and by drill for 
itural . ra ]3i f the drill being a hollow tube fastened behind the plough, or else a child or woman 
erations. follows the plough, dropping seed into the furrov. Ill Southern India the millets are 
generally drill-sown. The early rice is commonly sown broadcast. The winter rice in 
Upper India is always transplanted from a seed bed; in Madras it is sometimes 
broadcast. Weeding is done by hand, mostly by women and children; or else a hoo 
plough is run between the rows (if the crop is drill-sown) to loosen the roots and cut 
up the weeds. Heaping^ isr done in the case of rice and rabi cereals with a sickle, 
the reaper generally receiving ons sheaf out of twenty. The grain is trodden out by 
oxen on a threshing floor of earth beaten hard* and smooth, and is winnowed by 
allowing the wind to separate the chaff from the grain as it falls fit)m a basket held 
up in the air. 

|cal 13. It is evident from thia description that the success of agriculture in India, 

bons ior m ore especially in those parts where the means of artificial irrigation do not exist, 
ultuxe. j e p eil( i s largely on the seasonable downfall of rain in suitable quantities at the times 
when it is required for the satisfactory prosecution of the various agricultural opera- 
tions. If the south-west monsoon is exceptionally late in setting in, or premature in 
its cessation, or scanty and irregular, or excessive during its period of duration, great 
mischief may be done, and any failure of the rain at this season is damaging not only 
to the crops then growing, but also to the wipter crops ^which are sown after the 
monsoon stops, and to which a thoroughly moistened seed bed is essential. The early 
and late falls are looked for $p soften the soil and admit of the ploughing preparatory 
to sowing the kharif in the one case and the rabi in the other, and delay in putting 
in the seed beyond a certain period is prejudicial to the growth and maturing of the 
crop. The millets and pulses jof the kharif crop are hardy plants, and can bear a 
great deal of irregularity ; but any partial cessation of the ram-fall exceeding a month 
in duration, or, as it is called, a break; in the rains of the monsoon, will do them great 
injury, especially if, as is sometimes the case during such a break, a hot dry wind 
also sets in. Rice is more delicate, and perishes if the plants are either too deeply 
submerged, or their roots left dry for a very few days, and for this reason the winter rice 
of Bengal and the sea coast is a precarious crop, dependent on the continuation of rain-fall 
in September and October, after the 1 monsoon has generally ceased in Upper India. 
Again, the winter crops in Upper India rely to a great extent, as has already been 
remarked, on the coming of the winter rains at the end of December or in January, 
Without these rains the crop on miirrigated land will be poor ; on the other hand, if 
they are excessive, and especially if there h a long period of cloudy weather in January, 
the wheat and barley is likely to be attacked by mildew. Hail-storms afe another 
danger to which these crops are exposed ; they frequently occur in February and 
March with great violence, and completely destroy the crops, but their influence is 
generally only local. Great losses are sometimes experienced in April and May, when 
thunder-storms set in before the grain has been winnefwed, and drencli it as it lies on 
the unprotected threshing-floors. In the south of India the north-east monsoon of 
November and December is looted to, not only for the benefit it does to the crops 
then growing, but also for the sake of the tanks which must be filled by it, if the late 
rice is to Jbe sown in January and February ; and any deficiency in thii rain-fall will 
therefore cause great injury to the country. 

Section IV. 
The Staple Food of the People. 
We foods 1. The food of the people is essentially vegetable, and consists for the inost part, as 
f different might be expected, of the foo4 crops ordinarily raised in the country they inhabit; 
tovmces, the. cparser grains being consumed by the poorer classes of population, and the finer 
and dearer kinds % the richer classes. In the Punjab, the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, in 33ehar and the -northern part of the Central Provinces, and in Guzerat, 
the poorer classes live, on the millets grown in the rains, and on barley and gram; the 
richer classes eat principally wheat and rice.. In Bengal proper and Orissa, and the 
pastern portion of Central India, xice is the principal food, the coarse early rice being 
mainly taken by the poor, the finer late rice by the rich. In the south or Mahratta- 
speaking part of the Central Provinces, in Berar, in the Bombay Deccan, and the 
northern part of Madras the two large millets, jowar and bajra, form 1 the principal 
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food, the Brahmins generally Hying on imported rice and wheat. In Mysore the 
ordinary food is the small millet, ragi.< In the southern part of Madras and the western 
districts of Bomhay rice is chiefly consumed, though there is also a good deal of 
millet grown and eaten. All classes mix pulses with their food, the nitrogenous matter 
which is found in the pulses supplying an ingredient of which little exists in the 
cereal grains, and which is necessary for the proper nutrition of persons who rarely eat 
meat 

2. The degree in which the inhabitants of the different provinces depend on the Extent to 
three main classes of food grain— wheat or barley, millets, and rice— may be shown wiuA the 
approximately by the areas on which those crops a£ grown :- S 



Province. 


Percentage of Food-growing Area under 


Total 
Population. 


Population 
eating Rice. 


' Wheat or 
Barley. 


Millets. 


Kice. 


Punjab - • - » 
North-Western Provinces 
Bengal and Assam ' 
Central Provinces - - 
Berar - - - - 
Bombay - - - 
Madras - - - - 
Mysore - - - 

Total 


54 
57 

Notl 
27 
17 

7 


41 

34 

.nown 

3a 

82 
83 
67 
84 


5 
9 

34 
1 
10 
33 
16 


Millions. 
20 
42 
66 
8 

9 

17 

31 
5 


Millions. 
1 
4 
46 
3 

2 
10 
1 








191 


67 



grains are 
continued. 



3. Maize or Indian corn (Zea mays) does not form so large an element in the food Supplement 
of the people as might have been expected from the fact that it is grown to some *«y v <*ge- * 
extent in almost every part of the country, and can be grown everywhere and, in teWa {oodm 
Southern -India at least, at any season in the year. In practice, •however, it is 
commonly only sown in small garden plots, and much of it is consumed by the growers 

before it ripens, very little coming into the market. It is rarely ground or exposed for 
sale in the form of tneal. Other vegetables, such as spinach, pumpkins, carrots, and 
potatoes are also cultivated, for the most part for home consumption ; only near 
large towns are they grown for the market. The use of them as food is 
universal, except in the case of those families who do not possess land, and who are not 
rich enough to buy them. Such persons often supply their wants by wild herbs from 
the fields and waste lands, which are found by experience to be wholesome and 
palatable. The leaves of the mustard and rape and the gram (Cicer) plants are also 
very frequently picked from the fields and cooked for food like spinach. .The fruit of 
the Mhowa tree (£a*$ia latifolia) is an important element in the food of the people 
wherever that tree is abundant, wliich it is in most parts of Central India and the 
Central Provinces, and many of the wild tribes in these tracts subsist almost entirely 
on this and on similar forest products. The mango, plantain, and cocoa-nut also 
enter largely into the food of the country, 

4. Meat is comparatively little eaten by any classes in India, Mahomedans, indeed, Animal food 
for the most part, make it a regular article of their diet, but in small quantities, to 
supplement the main vegetable elements of their food," The meat they eat is generally 

that of sheep and goats, less often beef or fowl. The lower classes of Hindus have no 
scruples in eating meat other than the flesh of horned cattle, and their abstinence is 
largely due to their inability to buy so expensive a luxury. Rajputs, especially in 
Central India, where the chase is often the chief occupation of their lives, and the wild 
tribes all over India who live in the forests, eat what they can Mil, including even 
the flesh of the wild pig ; but many tribes of pure Hindu blood refuse to eat the flesh of 
deer and swine when thus killed. Fowls and eggs, in some parts of the country, are held 
in abhorrence by all but the very lowest classes, who feed also on such creatures as 
rats and mice, and on the flesh of dead bullocks ; and to these classes a famine, at least 
in its initial stage, often brings an unwonted supply of food, by reason of the mortality 
amongst the cattle. Both sea and fresh-water fish are favourite articles of diet 
whenever they can be caught ; and dry salt fish is largely consumed all along the 
coast, and most of all in the Madras Presidency. But the great mass of the inhabi- 
tants of India taste no animal food from one end of the year to another, except milk, 
curds, and ghi or clarified butter. No form of cheese is known. 
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Section V. 
The Utilisation of Water for Irrigation. 

ree bjs- The special peculiarity of Indian agriculture is the ingenious and assiduous manner 
uoFirn. i n w hich water is applied to increase the produce of the soil. Some of the crops 
t su * grown during the rainy season, and many of those grown in the winter and spring 
cannot be raised without artificial irrigation; A brief account will here be given 
of the principal methods adopted for utilising (1) the rain water, (2) the water of 
rivers, (3) the subterranean springs and waters, 
ink.}; firsf, 2. The chief manner in which the surplus rain water is made available for irrigation 
Southern j s by storing it in tanks. It is in the south of India that these tanks are most numerous, 
„ sa5 and are constructed on the largest scale. In Mysore the number has been reckoned 
at 38,000, and in Madras there can hardly be less, than double that number. In those 
countries the ingenuity -of man has been employed for many centuries in taking 
advantage of every locality' in which water can be caught and stored, and prevented 
from running off uselessly to the sea. Where a depression exists with two -or three 
square miles of Catchment above it, an earthen Embankment is thrown across it; 
some water is caught by this to be .guided into the fields below, while the surplus 
escapes anjl flows past the flank of the embankment. Hall a mile lower down 
another enjbankment is formed, and another beyond that, each larger and stronger 
-than the one above it, as* the drainage area of supply becomes larger. When 
the volume of water has "become- large the embankment is often faced with 
stone to resist the wash of the water. ^ The escape weir is cut through a bed of 
natural rock, or paved and flanked with solid masonry, lest the earth of the 
embankment should be cut away by the water as it runs off,. Masonry sluices 
are formed in .the embankment, communicating with channels which lead to 
the irrigated atfea below the closing and opening of these sluices, so as to distribute 
the water fairly and in order, becomes the occupation of a hereditary servant of the 
tank. The duty of repairing and turfing the embankment, and keeping the stone 
revetment, the sluices, and channels in order, attaches either to the villagers who 
benefit by the tank, or to some landowner (the heir, perhaps, of the original con- 
structor), who'is remunerated by the possession of rights over part of the land irrigated, 
or to Government in the case of the larger tanks. Some of these may more properly 
be called lakes. Thus, the Sulikere tank in Mysore (in the Chftaldrug district) and 
the Cambam lake in Karnul, which are probably the largest in -India, are 40 miles 
in circumference.. The smaller tanks are used only, during the rains, and chiefly for 
the rice fields, which require a constant and equable supply of water without any 
interval ; the larger contain a supply for the year, and make possible the cultivation 
of the later rice, which is sown in December or January and ripens in April or May, 
of sugar-cane and garden crops, and the plantations of cocoa-nut and areca palms and 
plantains. The water is allowed to flow by gravitation into the fields that lie below 
the sluices of the embankment. Most of the large tanks contain a little water oven 
at the dry season, but few Would have any supply available for a second year in the 
case of the monsoon failing, except when they are fed by .channels taken off from 
streams which drain a comparatively large area- The tanks of this latter description 
are not numerous, but are greatly superior in value to those dependent on local rain- 
fall. They afford a means of storing ' and utilising the waters of streams whose flow 
is intermittent| and they can"* thus be relied on as a' source of supply, even when the 
rain-fall is very deficient* " • 

Second, in 3. The same system of tank construction exists, though not carried to such a pitch 
jtborestof of excellence in the eastern part. of the Hyderabad State (Telingana) and of the 
^bdia. Central Provinces (Chhatisgarh and Bhandara), in which rice is extensively grown. 

A few large tanks have been made by the Byitish Government recently in the Bombay 
Deccan : some of them were among the most useful relief works carried out during 
the late famine. In the Northern districts, of, the Deccan and in Berar a good deal 
of use is made of simple earthen embankments, which, however, only retain water 
t during the rains, and are cut -through to let it out when the monsoon is over. In 
Bajputana and Central, India tanks are not unfrequent, and some of them are splendid 
works, made by throwing embankments or masonry weirs across the valleys between 
hills on either side. Many of these are only used for ornament and for drinking 
purposes, not for irrigation. In Ajmir and Mhairwara the energy of Colonel Dixon 
repaired a number of old, tanks and created many new ones, some thirty years 
ago. In the, Bundelkhand districts of the North-Western Provinces there are 
several very large and beautiful tanks,, but their- influence on agriculture is small. 
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In Behar it is very common to throw up low long earthen mounds to check the rain 
water and assist the rice cultivation, and something of the same kind is done in the 
trans-Indus districts of the Punjab, where rain is very rare. Natural ponds are 
also made use of, the water being baled out with a basket slung to ro^es, held by 
two men at a time. Lastly, all over India, wherever rice cultivation is practised, 
high borders surround the field, to hold in the rain and allow it to sink in and 
thoroughly moisten the soil. 

4. Another common mode of obtaining the means of irrigation is to dam up streams Ufcilisatum 
and lead them over the adjoining land by Br side channel. This, in the case of the ^J^ er 
smaller streams, is frequently done with much efficiency without any intervention on 

the part of the Government, except for the purpose of deciding and recording the 
nature and priority . of the rights of those who use the water. The larger rivers are, 
however, beyond the management of individuals or village communities ; and here the 
State has been obliged to step in and t to employ the science of its most skilful 
engineers to control and govern the stream. Something was done in this direction 
by the Native kings of the country before the British rule. The most notable instances 
are the channels taken off from the Caveri in Madras and the canals from the Jumna 
in Northern India, and some of the inundation canals along the Indus. But the chief , 
irrigation canals of India have been constructed under the British rule. These are; 
of two kinds : perennial and inundation canals. The perennial canals, again, may 
be distinguished, first, as those which are drawn from rivers high up their course,! 
like those of Upper India; second, those formed in the. deltas of the larger rivers,) 
like those in Madras and Orissa. 

5. Of the first class of perennial canals the great instances are — the Ganges Perennial 
Canal, the largest artificial stream in the world, which, leaving the Ganges where it canals, 
issues from the outer Himalayas at Hard war, irrigates 1,200,000 acres and cost 

3 million pounds sterling ; — the eastern and western Jumna 'canals, which are both 
derived in like manner from the Jumna, and irrigate between them 680,000 acres at 
an initial cost of three-quarters of a million ; — the Bari Doab Canal, taken out of the 
Ravi as it enters the plains, which cost 1^ million sterling and irrigates 250,000 acres; 
—the Agra canal, which leaves the Jumn& at Delhi, and which, being recently 
opened at a cost of 800,000Z., has not yet developed its full irrigating power, but will 
ultimately supply 225,000 acres with water; — the Lower Ganges Canal (which is just 
beginning to irrigate and not yet quite finished), which is supplementary to the 
canal of the same name before mentioned, and diverts all the water that the Ganges 
has gathered to itself between Hardwar and Aligarh, has cost about 1£ millions, 
and is intended to irrigate 800,000 acres ; — the Soane canal, which starts from the 
Soano as it leaves the hills of Western Bengal and distributes its water over South 
Behar; it also is too recent as yet to have reached its full development, but in 
1877-78 it irrigated 240,000 acres. The Sirhind canal, to utilize the waters of the 
Sutlej and irrigate a large area on the left bank of that river, is still under con- 
struction at a probable cost of 2f millions sterling. There are also a number of 
smaller canals in Madras and Mysore which are run off from numerous streams, such 
as the Caveri, the Tamrapurni, Penn&r, Palar, &e. Somewhat similar works also 
exist in Khandesh in the Bombay Presidency. 

6. The second class are the deltaic canals on the eastern coast. The chief of these Deltaic 
are the Caveri; the Kistna, the Godaveri, and the Mahanadi or Orissa canals. The canals, 
first three of these have been splendidly successful, both financially and economically, 
bringing in a large revenue to the Government, and also securing the cultivation of 

an immense area of rice land. The statistics of irrigated area and expenditure for 
these canals are shown as follows : — 



Canal. 


Area Irrigated 
S in 1877-78. 


Costjof 
Construction. 


Caveri - 
Kistna - 
Godaveri - 
Orissa - 


1 Acres, 
820,000 
235,000 
530,000 
* 98,000 


£ 

116,000 
463,000 
736,000 
1,450,000 



-^Tfre cost of the works in the case of the Caveri canals shows only the outlay in 
restoring and improving the old irrigation channels. 

, 7.; The inundation canals are peculiar to the southern part of the Punjab and to Inundation 
^Sindh, where the rain-fall is in the highest degree "limited and uncertain ; but nature CBMl * 
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Wells in 

JQorlhtrn 

India. 



Wells in 
Southern 
India. 



Irrigated 
area : in the 
Punjab ; 



has granted that arid tract to unusual privilege in the facility -with which it can 
obtain help from the rivers. The parts of the rivers — the Indus with its affluents, 
the Chenab and Sutlej — from which these canals are derived, flow in beds not much 
below the general level of the country. These streams rise with much regularity in May, 
swelled by the melting of the snow in the Himalayas ; and their waters are maintained 
at a high level during the rains. The canals are simple earthen channels for tho 
most part* made without the expensive machinery of masonry dams and sluices. Tho 
rivers fill them as they rise, and the water is either raised on to the adjacent fields by 
Persians wheels fixed at the side of the canal, where the adjacent lands are high, or 
distributed by natural flow over low-lying lands. They run only during the rains, 
and by the help of this irrigation kharif crops are raised, and in favorable years tho 
fields can be flooded before a rabi crop is sown. The area irrigated in this way in 
the Punjab is about 930,000 acres ; iu Sindh about 1,800,000 acres, 

8. The third and most important, because most extensive, method of irrigation is 
by means of wells, ' These are in almost all cases constructed by the agriculturists 
at their own cost; they can be made in almost all localities; and their existence is 
one of the most satisfactory evidences of well-being and security of tenure. In tho 
alluvial soil of Upper India there is generally a water-bearing stratum, averaging 
from 10 to 40 feet below the surface, through which the water percolates more or 
less freely, sometimes bursting up in a copious spring when it is tapped. The well- 
sinker has no fear here of coming upon rock : his only difficulty lies in the sandy 
strata he may have to pierce through. If the sand is very fine, and contains much 
water, it can only be pierced by putting down a brick cylinder, which holds up the sand 
and sinks by its own weight till the spring is tapped, Such a well will cost from 
Us. 100 to Es. 500 or Us. 600, according to the depth to which it is sunk and tho 
diameter of the cylinder. Where th.6 strata to be penetrated axe fairly solid and dry, 
the well will stand with little or no artificial protection, and can often be sunk without 
any brick lining, and where water is near the surface at a cost of 2 or 3 Es. When 
water is as close as 10 feet to the surface, or less, as it is in the river basins and in 
many parts north of the Ganges, the wells only last through one season and fall in 
in the rains. They are worked by a long lever weighted at one end, and with an 
earthen pot suspended at the other. Wells are hardly used in this part of the country 
during* the rains, unless there is a prolonged interval of dry weather and it is necessary 
to save the valuable and delicate crops such as sugar-cane. The^ time when they 
are in constant activity is from December to February, when the wheat, barley, 
and other rabi crops are growing. In the Punjab wells are worked by tho Persian 
wheel; »in the North-Western Provinces, Oudh, and Behar, most commonly by a 
leathern bucket ; a pair of bullocks supplying the motive power in both cases. 
A single bucket worked by two bullocks will usually water one acre in five or six days, 
or four acres a month ; and asf most crops require to be watered once a month (and 
garden crops oftener), a single bucket well will irrigate four acres. Next year it wil 
supply water to four other acres which were previously* under kharif crofcs j and 
thus it is usually reckoned that on the simple two-course rotation system, by which 
kharif alternates with rabi, one well is sufficient for eight acres. A Persian wheel 
employs two pair of bullocks and irrigates about 20 acres. Profitable irrigation can 
hardly be carried on by means of the bucket from wells of greater depth than 45 feet, 
and the Persian wheel is hardly applicable at greater depths than.20 feet* 

9. In the Central Provinces, Berar, Bombay Deccan/and Madras, where the sub- 
soil is often rocky, the use of wells for irrigation is much more restricted; the 
ordinary grain crops rarely get water, arid it is only given to sugar-cane, wheat, and 
garden cultivation. The wells have often, to be sunk through rofck by blasting, and 
are very expensive. They afe commonly worked by the pulley and leather bucket, 
and in Southern Madras hy^ the lever, there called " Pycotta." The Persian wheel is 
frequently met with in Eajpootana, Central India, and the Jhansi division of North- 
western Provinces, but not, as a rule, further south. ~ 

10. In the Punjab, out of 21 millions of cultivated acres, over 5£ millions are irri- 
gated, as follows— 

Acres. 

By wells % - « - 3,176,000 

perennial canals - r - 740,000 

mundation canals - 933,000 
small channels from rivers and streams - C42,000 
ponds - - - 143,000 



99 



99 



Total 



5,614,000 
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11. In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh the cultivated area is 36 million in the North- 
acres, and of these Ilk millions, or one4hird, are irrigated. " The details artf as Western pic* 
follows : — 





North-Westem 
Provinces. 


Oudk 


Total. 

* 


Wells • • * 

Canals (1878-79) - ■> - . - 

Elvers and ponds - - , 


Acres. 
4,480,000 
1,694,000 
m 1,985,000 


Acres, 
1,314,000 

1,982,000 


Acres. 
5,794,000 
1,694,000 
8,967,000 


Total - - - 


8,159,000 


3,296,000 


11,455,000 



vinces and 
Oudh; 



In the Cen- 
tral Pro- 
vinces ; 



12. Concerning Bengal the information is very deficient. The area irrigated in 1877-78 In Bengal ; 
by canals was 360,000 acres, due to the Soane, the Orissa, and the Midnapore Canals ; 

in Behar the land on which sugar-cane, opium, and Tegetables are grown is usually 
irrigated by wells, and this is estimated at 600,000 acres. Thus the total irrigation 
is one million out of a probable total cultivated area of 51 million acres. In this 
province the natural water supply in the numerous river channels, combined with 
the inundations and the abundant rain-fall, render artificial irrigation hardly neces- 
sary, and # wells are inapplicable to the prevailing rice cultivation. 

13. In the Central Provinces there is Jhardly any irrigation, except in the Chanda, 
Bhandara, Bilaspur, and Sambalput districts, where rice is grown and large tanks are 
constructed for the storage of water : these irrigate about 650,000 acres. In all the 
rest of the province only about 120,000 acres are irrigated from wells, and these 
are mostly fields in which sugar-cane and garden crops are grown. The black soil 
is retentive of moisture, and does not need an artificial supply of water in ordinary 
years to grow the common winter cereals and pulses. 

14. In Bombay irrigation is as little practised as in the Central Provinces, and in Bombay, 
canal irrigation is very little developed. Well water is used for garden crops and 
sugar-cane only, and tank; w#ter for rice in the South Mahratta Country : the habit 

of using tank or canal water for ordinary crops has yet to be learnt. The Govern- 
ment irrigation works? supplied water in 1876 to only 17,000 acres, and to 25,000 in 
1877, though they would have sufficed for the irrigation of about 200,.000 acres. The 
statistics of other irrigation are extremely incomplete : no attempt is made to record 
the area irrigated in alienated lands, and the Government, land is only returned as 
irrigated if it pays an.extra assessment on account of the wateir-supply. No record is 
kept of land irrigated by a ryot from a well made at his own expense. According 
to the returns supplied, about 450,000 acres are irrigated from wells and streams in 
the whole province ; but there is ho doubt that the amount is really greater than this. 

In Sindh the area irrigated by the canals led off ffom the Indus is about 1,800,000 and Sindh ; 
acres, the extent depending somewhat on the height of the river floods. About 
500,000 acres are cultivated without canal irrigation, but most of this is fertilised 
directly by the overflow of the river, without needing . the intervention of canals. 
Only a comparatively small area of land on the slopes of the Western Hills grows 
crops which are dependent on the scanty and precarious rain-fall. 

15. In Madras irrigation is far more extensively practised than in any other part In Madras, 
of Southern India, and probably this presidency is as well protected as the North- 
Western Provinces or Punjab, although the entire irrigated area is not knowii, since 

here, as in Bombay, the practice is, to record as irrigated only that land which 
is specially assessed under that designation, not that which is irrigated from 
private sources, such as wells made at the ryot's expense ; and there is almost 
complete want of information as to the area of irrigated zemindari lands. Bearing 
this defect in mind, it appears that the total area assessed at irrigated rates 
is 5,322,000 acres, or about 17 per cent. of the cultivated area (31 million 
acres). Of this, 2 million acres are supplied by the Government irrigation works, 
of which 1,700,000 acres are due to the Caveri, Kistna, and Godaveri deltaic 
canals. The remaining 3 million acres are supplied almost entirely from tanks. On 
the Government lands {putting the great zemindaris aside) there are about 400,000 
wells, and the area irrigated by them can hardly be less than 2 million acres, which, 
however, is not assessed as irrigated. If this is added to the* figures stated above, 
it makes a total of 7| million acres, or nearly 25 per cent, of the cultivated area 
in Government lands, which approaches very closely to the proportion in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, and exceeds that of the Punjab. There is, however, 
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A Very large unprotected area, especially in the districts of Bellary, Karnul, and 
Ouddapa It is here that famine has always been most severe; and here the 
unsuccessful Madras Irrigation Company's canal has been constructed in the hone 
Tain as yet, that it may protect this region against drought. 1 

16. The preceding figures are summed up in the- following table, which shows for 
each province the extent of cultivation and the area ordinarily irrigated in a favourable 
year: — , 



Province, 



Area ordiuarijy 
cultivated. 



Area ordinarily 
irrigated. 



Punjab - - - - 

North- Western Provinces and Oudh. 

Bengal - 

Central Provinces 

Berar - 

Bomk.y - 

Sindli ... 

Madias « 

Mysore - 



Total 



Acres. 
21,000,000 

-36,000,000 

54,500,000 

15,600,000 

6,500,000 
24,500,000 

2,250,000 
32,000,000 

5,000,000 



197,250,000 



Acr£s. 
5,500,000 

11,500,000 

1,000,000 

770,000 

100,000 

450,000 

1,800,000 

7,300,000 

800,000 



29,220,000 



, Percentage of 
irrigation to 
cultivation. 



262 
32- 

1-8 

5- 

1'8 

1-8 
80- 
23- 
16- 



14-8 



w 1 — 

Of the irrigated land, about 8 million acres are protected by the better class of irrigation works, and about 
12 millions by wells. 



Section VI. 



Density of In the country immediately under British rule there are, on the average, 211 persons 
rt^popuia- to the square mile.: if the Eeudatory States be included the average is 1C5 to the 
ti<)D - square mile. In order of density the provinces stand thus : 

Number of 
Persons per 
Square Mile. 

Oudh - - - - - 468 

Bengal - - - - 397 

North^Western Provinces - - ^ .378, 
Madras - - - - . 226 

Mysore - •< - * ' - 187 
Punjab - - . - 173 

Bombay - - - - 131 

Berar - , •» • . - - - 129 

i-jmir , - ' * . .119 

Assam - - - * - - ' 99 
Central Provinces - - 91 

Cobrg • '-s , - - m 84 

British Burma - - - * - 31 

The average in the case o£ Bengal and the North- Western Provinces is brought 
down by the large area of mountainous and thinly peopled bill country. In the Punjab 
the large desert tracts produce a like result. f 

In Bengal there are 17 districts invhich the population is over 500 to the square 
mile, 13 in the Northwestern Provinces, 7 in Oudh, 3 in the, Punjab, 1 in Madras, 
z& and 1 in Bombay. 

J/ftural and 2. T?he great preponderance of this population is rural ; in Bengal, North-Western 
urban. Provinces* and Oudh, 93 per, cent of the inhabitants live in villages, and only 7 per 
cent, in towns containing* over 5,000 people. 
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3. The 37 millions of houses occupied by the people of British India are grouped Village* ax>d 
into 493,444 townships or Tillages, giving an average of 5*14 people to a house, towna * 

75 houses and 386 persons to a village. The villages are largest in Southern India, 
the inhabitants averaging 589 in Bombay and 564 in Madras. In the Punjab the 
average is 493, Oudh 453, Berar 392, North-Western Provinces 339, Bengal 338, Central 
Provinces 260, Mysore 258, and British Burmah 195* Taking the whole of India 
them is rather more than one yillage or town for every two square miles* Of the 
whole number, only l,490 r or 3 in 1,000, have populations over 5,000. Of these, 
1,070 contain less than 10,000, 374 between 10,000 and 50,000, and 44 above 50,000. 
The population of these 44 is 5| millions, or 3 per cent, of the total population. 

4. The proportion of the sexes is believed to be 98 millions of males to 92 £ millions Sexes and 
of females, or 100^ to 94. As to ages, there are 123 millions of adults above 12 to a g es - 

67 millions of children under 12, the proportion being 100 adults' to 54 children. 
Amongst adults there are 99 females to 100 males ; amongst children 87 girls to 
100 boys. The high ratio of children to adults is indicative of high rates of repro- 
duction and mortality. 

5. About 140 millions of the inhabitants of British India are Hindus, 40 millions Religion, 
are Mahommedans; and 9 millions of all other religions. Mahommedans form 53 per 

cent, of the population in the Punjab, and 32 per cent, in Bengal; elsewhere, the 
Hindus are by far the preponderating element. Buddhists are hardly found out of 
Burma. The Christians are 900,000 in number, of whom three-fifths belong to 
Madras. 

6. The Bengali language is spoken by about 37 millions in Bengal; Uriya by Language, 
about 5 millions in Orissa and Sambalpur; Hindi (with more or less dialectic 
differences) by about 20 millions in Bengal, 16 millions in the Native States, 4 mil- 
lions in the Central Provinces, 42 millions in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 

and 10 millions in the Punjab ; Pushtu and Punjabi are spoken by about 7 millions in 
the latter province ; Mahratti is spoken by about 2 millions in the Central Provinces, 
2 millions in Berar, and 5 millions in Bombay ; Guzerati by about 3 millions in Bom- 
bay ; Sindhi by 2 millions in Sindh ; Kanarese by 3 millions in Bombay and 4 in 
Mysore ; Telugu by about 12 millions, and Tamil by about 15, in Madras. 

7. The following table is an estimate of the proportions into which the adult male Occupations, 
population is divided as regards employment : — 







Per cent. 


Estimated Number of 
Adult Males. 






Professional, including Government service - 
Domestic * * - - * 
Agricultural - 
Commercial - 

Industrial - - 

Labourers * - * « - 

Independent and non-productiv^ 


3*6 

6-2 
56-2 

5-2 
13*1 
12*3 

3-4 


2,232,000 
3,844,000 
34,844,000 
3,224,000 
8,122,000 
7,626,040 
2,108,000 




r 




100- 


62,000,000 





Of the 2,232,000 classed as professional, about one million are employed under 
public authority, and include 223,000 police and Tillage watchmen and 571,000 muni- 
cipal, local, and village officials; about another million are employed in private 
professions, 629,000 are recorded as being engaged in religious or charitable duties, 
189,000 in literature, science, and education, 218,000 in the fine arts, . , 

8, 34£ millions or 562 per cent are returned as agricultural. As to this at must Agj-icultu- 
be remembered that— ns ** w 

(1,) The agricultural population is not restricted %o adult males, larjge numbers of 

women and children being engaged in agriculture, 
(2.) Many artizans and professionals* besides their trade, own and cultivate land, 

afidmust be added, to, the population that lives on the soil, as must also the 

greater part of the labouring population : 

It is probable that 90 per cent, of the rural population, or rather more than 80 per 
cent, of the total population, is closely connected with the land. 

9. The commercial class is returned as numbering nearly 3£ millions of adult males ; Traders, 
of these nearly 2\ millions are engaged in trade, mainly as general merchants and 
shopkeepers, and a quarter of a million are bankers and money-lenders. The rest, 

in number about 1 million, are carriers, such as boatmen, cartmen, bearers of paJan- 

Q 2182. 0 
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Artizans. 



Labourers. 



Beggars. 



<?.ite of 
.'•urease. 



tiesttltB of 
•egistration. 
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quins, or porters; and 396,000 are connected with navigation,* their numbers being 
largely recruited from the boatmen who ply on the rivers of Bengal. 3 

10. The industrial and artizan class numbers 8 millions; its most important 
•divisions are the class engaged^ in making- fabrics and articles of dress, numbering 
3 1 millions, and the workers in metals; minerals, &c, including potters, number 
1,373,000. These two classes, weavers and potters, are conspicuous among the classes 
upon whom famine presses most heavily. ' , 

11. Most important of all, however, for the purposes of famine relief administration, 
is the class of labourers, numbering over 7£ millions, the great majority of whom are 
agricultural labourers ; of these, 2| are in Bengal, 2 millions in Madras, 1£ millions 
in the North-Western Provinces. The list is concluded with a class of " non-pro- 
ductive " persons, amongst whom a. million «« beggars or paupers " may be taken as 
representing the number of persons dependent in ordinary times on the charity of 
the public. Thus the classes most liable to suffer from famine, the labourers, beggars, 
weavers, and potters, amount in number to about 13 millions of adult males, or a 
population of nearly 40 millions, including women and children, or 20 per cent, of the 
total population of British India; 

12. One of the most important questions, for purposes of administration, is the 
rate at which population increases. Some rough estimates which have been on 
several occasions made in Bengal lead to no precise conclusion. In the North- 
Western Provinces a census taken in 1872 showed an increase on the population of 
1865 at the rate of -52 per cent, per annum, but the increase is probably in part 
attributable to more accurate registration, while the famine of 1868 must have 
affected the normal growth. pf the population in parts of the province. In the Cen- 
tral Provinces an annual increase of '33 per cent, was shown by the census to 
have taken place between 1867 and 1872. In Burmah the population is believed to 
have increased by three-quarters of a million, or 30 per cent., in the years 1862-72. 
In Madras the quinquennial returns of the village accountants, not comparable 
in accuracy with the .census enumeration, but not wholly useless, indicate an increase 
from 13i millions in 1822 to 31* in 1871. 

13. In default of definite information as to the increase of population, which we 
may hope will be given by the Census of 1881, when its figures are compared with 
those of 1872,' the only answer that can be given to this question must be drawn 
from the statistics of births and deaths. The registration of deaths was first com- 
menced in the North-Vest Provinces and the Punjab in the year 1865, and the 
system has been gradually 1 extended to all parts of British India, Bengal being the 
province in which it was introduced latest of all, in 1876. The registration of births 
has not as yet been undertaken in all [our provinces. They are recorded in Madras, 
Bombay, the Central Province's, and Berar, and they have begun to be recorded during 
the current year in the North- West Provinces and Oudh, and tho Punjab, though 
no returns from these ^ovinces have as yet been published. In Bengal and Mysore 
births are 'not registered- There, is no registration of marriages in any part of India, 
except for the Christian population. 

14. In. the earlier ytears ,of the registration of vital statistics the record was ex- 
tremely defective, but as nressure was applied, and the village and other officials 
became accustomed to the preparation of these returns as- an integral portion of 
their duties, they became gradually less incomplete, and the average yearly ratio of 
registered births and deaths increased. Except, however, in some well-managed 
municipalities, the registration Is still very far from being complete, as the following 
figures will testify. The average yearly ratio of deaths and births per mille, according 
to the published returns, has been as follows : — 



Deaths in the Punjab * n 

.North-West Provinces arid Oudh 
Bengal - « 
Central Provinces - - . 
Berar - 
Bombay • 
-Mysore - - 

Madras 
Births in Central Provinces 
Berar - 

Bombay r 
Madras - - 



n 
»> 
»> 
»»* 
»» 



»> 



Bate per 
Mille. 

23-1 

20- 2 
17-36 
26 
29*4 

21- 7 
10 
18 
39 

39-25 

23-4 

21*3 



During the 
Years 

1869-77 
1871-77 
1876-78 

1874- 77 
1871-77 

1871- 76 

1872- 75 
1869-70 
1876-78 
1876-77 
1876 

1875- 76 



8£ 

"It is allowed on ^U^hands that these figures are very much short of the troth, but 
the data hardly exist as yet for saying, even approximately, what the probable true 
annual ratios are* In Madras the Sanitary Commissioner considers that the figures 
in the registration tables do not account for more than two-thirds of the actual 
mortality, and as the returns in the year before the famine, 1876, amounted to a 
death-rate of 24 per mille, he would. probably put the true death-rate at 36 per mille. 
In Bombay, the Sanitary Commissioner and the Government have estimated the true 
death-rate at 35 per mille. In the Central Provinces and Berar it is probably higher. 
As to birth-rates, the Sanitary Commissioners of Madras and of the Central Provinces 
have respectively estimated them at 38 and 55 per mille for an average year, figures 
which show a pretty wide margin of discrepancy. All that can be said at present 
with certainty is that the true ratios are very considerably in excess of those recorded 
in the registration tables. 



Section YTL 
Incidence of Taxation. 

N.B. — The Pound sterling is here used to represent 10 rupees. 

1. The gross revenue received by the, Government of India in the year 1878-79 Revenues 
amounted to 65,207,6942., or in round numbers 65 millions. Of this sum, however, f *f 
24 millions may be regarded as in no proper sense raised by taxation ; one large part f^tioD 
of it, 9 millions, was contributed by the sale of opium, another considerable portion, 
7 millions, was earned by productive works, and most of the rest consists of the gross 
receipts in reduction of the cost of departments which on the whole bring a charge 
against the Government. Of the 41 millions which remain when these deductions 
have been made, 22 millions were furnished by land revenue, and only the remaining 
19 millions can be treated as taxation properly so called. The detailed figures for 
this year are as follows ; — f 



Class I. — Receipts other than Taxation. 

£ 

Tributes and contributions - - 703,66,0 

Forests * - - - - - - - 605,433 

Opium - - - - - 9,399,401 

Mint - 172,335 

Post Office - - - - - 911,806 

Telegraph - 426,694 

Law and Justice (Enes, &c.) - - 647,130 

Police - * - - - - 211,108 

Marine • - 250,595 

Education * * - . \. - 147,425 

Interest - ~ 628,367 

Receipts in aid of superannuation allowances, pensions, &c. 675,258 

Miscellaneous- - - - 659,236 

Army • • - - - - - 974,773 

Ordinary Public Works ... - 571,076 
Gross Receipts from Productive Public Works -(Canals 

and Railways) - - - ~ - 6,968,909 



£23,953,206 



Land Revenue 



Class IL 
O 2 



£ 

* 22,450,803 
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Class III.— Taxation Proper. 

£ 

Excise - - - * - 2,619,349 

Stamps (Judicial and Commercial) - - - 3,110,540 

Customs n - 2,326,561 

Salt - % - - - ' - v - 6,941,120 

Assessed Taxes • » - 900,920 

Court and Registration Fees ... * „• 266,360 

Provincial Rates * - » « • 2,638,835 



£18,803,685 



Orand Total . - - - £65,207,694 

Lund <• c,^ 2. The land revenue is a, source of income which in India must be distinguished 
-^m^. from taxation properly so called, as, by immemorial and unquestioned prescription, 
the Government is entitled to receive from the occupier ot 1 the land whatever portion 
it requires of the surplus profit left after defraying the expenses of cultivation. 
This right was and is very often exercised by the ^Native Governments to the extent 
of taking from the occupier the whole oi this surplus. But the Government under 
British rule, instead of sweeping off the whole margin of. profit, in no case takes 
more than a fixed share, which is estimated at from 3 per cent, to 7 per cent, of 
the gross out-turn, or 50 per cent, either of the net produce or of the rent. In the 
case of the permanently settled districts, the amount to be paid by the landholders 
was fixed by Government in perpetuity ; and through the increase in the area under 
cultivation, and in the letting value of land, that amount, which was then from 90 to 
100 per cent, of the estimated rent-roll, has fallen to about one-third or one-fourth of 
the rental actually received. The land revenue may therefore with more propriety 
be regarded, as a rent paid by a tenant, often a highly-favoured tenant, to the para- 
mount owner, than as a tax paid by the owner to the State. In 1878-9 considerable 
arrears were collected, but the average amount is about 21 millions. From this, 
however, deductions must be made, partly on account of the portion received on 
account of irrigation, and partly on account of the sums alienated to various grantees, 
so that .the land revenue really received by Government may be stated as follows :~ 

£ 

Punjab ------- 1,910,000 

Korth-Western Provinces - - 4,165,000 

Oudh - - - - - - 1,400,000 

Bengal an4 Assam , - . - - - 4,050,000 

Central Provinces" - . - ■ • 600,000 

'Bombay* ----- - 2,970,000 

,Madrasf *- - - 3,160,000 

Burmah - - - - - 820,000 

Total ----- £19,075,000 



Local cesses, 3. The. provincial rates are local cesses or taxes, computed either ou the rental or 
assessment of his holding, to which the landowner* in every part of India is liable, 
in addition to the land revenue. They amounted in 1878-£ to 2,638,835*., but the 
general amount may he taken as about 2,560,000*. If these be added to the average 

, t u - . . ^ . — : * — — 1 - ■- ■ — 

* In the Imperial accounts of 1878-9, Bombay is credited with a gross revenue of 3,700,000/, But of this 
about 730,000/. are not actually collected, but are retained by village officer*, inamdars, &c. ; the balance, or 
2,97O,O0OZ., is the actual revenue collected. , 

t In Madras the actual land revenue collected is on an average about 4,530,000/. But of this only 
3,160,000/. is the true land revenue f the balance,. 1,369,000/., is the sum due on account of water supplied by 
the irrigation works kept ap ,by Government, pf which, however, only. 700,000/. is shown in the Public 
Accounts as Productive Public Works income, being the proportion received on account of the works for which 
regular Revenue accpuijts are kept. 
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lanonue, the sums paid by the landowning classes in respect pf the land, would 
• follows: — 

£ 

Punjab - - . . 2,105-,000 

North- Western Provinces ... - 4,828,000 

Oudh 1,478,000 

Bengal and Assam - - - - 5,005,000 

Central Provinces ----- 642,000 

Bombay - - 3,210,000 

Madras - - - - - - 3,520,000 

Burma - - - - . 847,000 



Total . - - - - £21,635,000 

4. The excise duty, which is the first on the list of items constituting the taxation Excise and 
proper levied by the Imperial Government, contributes in average years 2£ millions, stam P 8 « 
and may be regarded as paid mainly by the lower classes, to whom the consumption 
of drugs and spirits is for the most part confined. Stamps produce nearly 3 millions, 
two-thirds of which falls on litigation, and one-third on commercial documents. 
The distribution of these two taxes, taken at their ordinary production in the 
different provinces (which differs slightly from the actual produce for 1878-79), is as 
follows: — 





Excise. 


Stamps. 






£ 


£ 


Punjab - 




105,000 


270,000 


North- Western Provinces 


230,000 


370,000 


Oudh * , 




80,000 


100,000 


Bengal and Assam 




850,000 


1,120,000 


Central Provinces 




H5,00p 


100,000 


Bombay 




400,000 


450,000 


Madras «• 


m 


610,000 


500,000 


Burmah 




175,000 


70,000 


Total - 


m 


2,595,000 


2,980,000 



The incidence of the excise duty on the whole population is '0135 of 11., or 3Jd< 
per head ; that of the stamp duty is '0161 of 11, or about 3f d. per head. 

5. Customs, the receipts under which have of late years considerably declined* Customs, 
owing to the reductions in the tariff, produced about 2\ millions. The import duties 
are levied on piece goods, liquors, metals, and many other articles, the chief item 
being cotton manufactures, which paid 900,000Z, ; these axe used by all but the very 
lowest classes. The duties on European stores, wines, and articles of apparel fall 
mainly oix English residents in the country. The export duties brought in a little 
over half a million, and are now levied exclusively on rice ; 300,000/. were paid on 
the rice exported from Burmah, and 150,000^ on that from Bengal. The incidence 
of the customs duties on the general population in 1878-9 was -014 of 1/., or Z\d. per 
head. 

0. The salt duty is levied partly as a customs duty on imports by sea, and partly Salt, 
by the sale of salt under a Government monopoly ; it is no. longer imposed as a transit 
duty on salt carried from one part of Injjia to another.. The amount received depends 
therefore on the total consumption as well as on the rate of duty or price charged 
by the Government ; and the greater facilities of supply, in which the fiscal changes 
and the development of railways have in the last few years resulted, have lowered 
the price of salt over the greater part of India, and thus by increasing consumption 
have led to larger realisations from the salt duty. The following table shows the 
income from both customs and salt during the last 12 years. The receipts from gait 
alone in 1878-9 were 7 millions, As the tax is now borne, in part at least, by the 
inhabitants of Native States as well as by those of British districts, the incidence ought 

C 3 
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be calculated oh the entire population of India* or 240 millions, and it s\ at 
•029 of 1?., or 6fd. per head. » 





Year. 


Customs Duty. t 


Salt Daty. 








£ 




1868-69 - * 


2,692,755 


5,588^40 




1869-70 « 


2,429,185 


5,888,707 




1870-71 • * 


2,610,789 


6,1^6^80. 




1871-72 - 


2,575,990 


5,966,595 




1872-^73 


2,653,890 


6,165,630 




1873-74 - 


2,628,495 


6,150,662 




1874-75 » ■* 


2,678,479 


6,227,301 




1875-76 . 


2,721,389 


6,244,415 




1876-77 • • 


2,483,345 


6,304,658 




1877-78 - 


2,622,29ft 


6,460,082 




1878-79 - < 


2,326,000 


6,941,000 




1879-80 (estimated) 


2,248,000 


7,000,000 



i ucome or 
HcenBe tax. 



Total results. 



7. Assessed taxes (imposed under the form 6% income or. license taxes) have varied 
greatly since their first imposition. In 1868-9 an income tax of 1 per cent, on 
incomes above Us. 500 was imposed ; this was raised in 1868-9 to 2, and in 1870-1 
to 3 per cent. In 1871-2 it was lowered to 2 per cent., and in the following year the 
niinimmn of assessable income was raised to Bs. 1,000 per annum. In 1873 it was 
abolished. In 1877-8 a Hee»se li&'was imposed in Bengal and the North-Western 
Provinces on traders, and in 1878 it was extended to all India. The produce of the 
tax in that year was 900,000/., and in 1879-80 it was about 800,000?. In the 
present year, 1880-81, it has been again reduced, and it is estimated to yield 535,000?. 

8. The total taxation (restricting the term in the sense already ^explained in the 
beginning of this section) raised in the country, from a population of about 
185 millions, having been 18,803,685Z. in 1878-79, its incidence was or 2*., per head. 
Allowing for other subsequent changes, the taxation proper of British India may be 
taken, in round numbers, at 18,500,000?. ; and adding land revenue, the total burdens 
may be put at 37,500,000/., or a fraction over 4$. per head. The following table shows 
what the amount and incidence of these burdens is in each province 



Province. 




Population. 


Land Revenue, 
Local Cesses, 
and Taxation 
\ proper. 


Incidence 
per Head, 
in Shillings. 


Punjab- * * * r * 
orfch-Westqm Province^ and Oudh - 
Bengal and Assam * ^ 
Central Proyinqes - * -? ■* 
Bombay and Sindh - * 
Madras «* - 4 
Burmah « , * i * 


17,605,000 
41,975,000 
66,855,000 
8,215,000 
16,230,000 
. 31,280,000 
, 2,740,000 


£ 

3,460,000 
'9,436,000 
10,695,000 
1,347,000 
4,960,000 
6,370,000 
1,242,000 


t. d. 
4 0 

4 5 

3 2J 

3 2£ 
6 0 

4 0 
9 7 


Total - 


• * 


184,900,000 


37,510,000 , 


4 0 



In contrasting these figures it must be remembered that as the apparent incidence 
of taxation per head is small in proportion as the population is large, such a standard 
does not hecessarily give a true indication of the relative weight of the public burdens. 
Wher6, for instance, the agricultural population is very dense, their numbers may be 
excessive in relation to the productive power of the soil they occupy, and though the 
apparent incidence pei^ head be small the actual burden maybe heavy; and, on the 
other hand, a higher apparent incidence may be really less heavy with a smaller 
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sue. 



, %tion. The local standards of prices and wages will also greatly attect 
,c* s , isons, as in the case of Burmah. 

9.V / /a tenth of the population of British India resides in towns where Municipal 
municipalities exist and municipal taxation is levied. taxation. 
Its amount and incidence on the town population are as follows : — 







Municipal Taxation, 






— 


Amount 


Incidence 
per Head, 






Punjab • 
North-Webtern Provinces - 
Oudh - 

Bengal and Assam - - 
Central Provinces • 
Bombay - - - 
Madras • • - * 
Burmah - - 


£ 1 
189,000 
202,000 

37,000 
393,000 

71,000 
193,000 

71,000 

55,000 


£ 

•092 

•054 

■061 

•11 

•117 

•106 

•062 
» o 






Total 


1,214,000 


•09 





10. Assuming that the class which enjoys some interest in the soil is about per Incidence on 
cent, of the population, that agricultural labourers are about 20 per cent., artizans ^ e ™ g nt 



l&per cent., and traders, with the official, professional, and other "classes, ^Aper cent. ; 
that land revenue and e - are paid by the Landed classes, excise bykbeurers and 
artizans, stamps by trader and others classed with them, and the landed clas*;, customs 
by the landed class, traders and others, and artizans, license tax by traders and others, 
and salt tax by all classes alike, the taxation of the country and its incidence on each 
class might be stated as follows : — 



Class, 


Popu- 
lation. 


"Revenue 
and 
Cesses. 


Iuci- 

per 
Head. 


Excise. 


loci- 
deuce 
per 
Head. 


Stamps 

and 
Ri ffistra- 
tion. 


I uri- 
dines 
per 
Head. 


Customs. 


Inci- 
dence 


Sat. 


Inci- 
dence 
per 
Head. 


License 
Tax. 


Inci- 
dence 
per 
Head 


Total, 


Total 
Inci- 
dence 
per 
Head. 




* 


« 


t 


* 


f 


* 

£ 


t 


• 


t 


• 

to 


t 


• 


t 


• 


t 




101,750 




•211 






1,613 


■016 


84,3 


*Gu3 


8,850 


♦oss 








•373 


ttm cultural 


























tat tourers - 


87 0*10 






1,730 












1,400 


•038 






8,180 


•0S5 




1*,jU0 








*047 






2S8 






•088 






1348 


•1 


1 riwU rs, orti- 




























'W 


cm la, and 


































27,750 










1,615 




1,124 


'04 


1,050 


'088 


800 


'02P 


4 539 




Tola! . 


1*0,000 






2,595 




8^30 




2,250 




7,<K)0 




800 




87,510 


"2 



• Three 0*s omitted- 



t The decimals represent decimals of lh 



This statement may be put iu a mora easily intelligible form by saying that the 
general incidence of all taxation, including the land revenue in this term, on the 
whole population is four shillings a head. The landed classes pay about five shillings 
and sixpence (44 annas) per head ; but, excluding the revenue they pay for their land 
to the State, their share of taxation is one shilling and ninepence (14 annas) per head. 
The agricultural labourers pay taxes on their liquor and salt, amounting to one shilling 
and eightpence (or 13| annas) per head, or each family pays about a fortnight's wages 
iu the year. The artisans pay about two shillings (16 annas) each, or about the 
average earnings of fiva working days. Traders pay three shillings and threepence 
(26 annas) each. But any native of India who does not trade or own land, and who 
chooses to drink no spirituous liquor and to use no English cloth or iron, need pay in 
taxation only about sevenpence a year on account of the salt he consumes personally; 
and on a family of three persons the charge amounts to 1*. 9d. 9 or about four days* 
wages of a labouring man and his wife. 



Section Vm. 
Trade.* 

1, The following table shows the progress of the foreign trade of India during the Statistics of 
last 45 years. The figures represent the average annual total imports and exports Indi * n trade 

* Tiiib section is compiled from the Annual Returns of Trade and Navigation of £r»tisb India and from the 
review? of that trade written by Mr. J. O'Conor, Assistant Secretary to the Government *>f India in the 
Statistical Branch of tie Financial Department. 
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for^qtiinquennial periods, tho actual figures for the lastr six years bein^ 
separately. , 



Dates. 


> — 1 — ^— j 1 — 

Anndai. Imposts. 


Annual Exports. 


Excess 
of Exports 

above 
Imports. 


JPer-eentage 
of Excess 
on Total 
Exports. 


Merchandise. 


Treasure. 


Total. 


Merchandise. 


Treasure. 


Total. 


Period* of 
5 years. 
1834-39 - 
1839-44 - 
1844-49 - 
1849-54 - 
1S54-59 - 
1859-64 - 
1864-69 - 

1874-79 - 


£ 

4,971,000 
7,691,000 
9,136,000 
11,059,000 
15,577,000 
23,971,000 
31,697,000 
32,256,000 
38,364,000 


£ 

2,345,000 
2,762,000 
3,073,000 
4,793,000 
ll,275,00d 
17,092,000 
17,618,00(1 
8,265,000 
9,858,000 


£ 

7,316,000 
10,453,000 
12,209,000 
15,851,000 
26,852,000 
41,063,000 
49,315,000 
40,521,000 
4^,222,000 


£ 

, 11,072,000 
13,790,000 
15,675,000 
19,023,000 
24,925,000 
42,147,000 
55,863,000 
56,235,000 
60,325,000 


£ 

"251,000 
463,000 
1,321,000 
994,000 
922,000 
1,023,000 
1,802,000 
1,590,000 
2,810,006 


£ 

11,323,000 
14,243.000 
16,996,000 
20,017,000 
25,847,000 
43,169,000 
57,665,000 
57,826,000 
63,135,000 


£ 

4,007,000 
3,800,000 
4,787.000 
4,116,000 
—1,005,000 
2,106,000 
8,350,000 

14,913,000 


35 
27 
28 
21 

5 
14 

OQ 

24 


Single years. 

1874- 75 - 

1875- 76 - 

1876- 77 - 

1877- 78 - 

1878- 79 - 

1879- 80 - 


36,222,000 
38,892,000 
37,441,000 
41,464,000 
37,801,000' 
41,173,000 


8,141,000 
5,301,000 
11,436,000 
17,355,000 
7,057,000 
11,655,000 


44,363,000 
44,192,000 
48,877,000 
58,820,000 
44,858,000 
52,827,000 


f , 

56,359,000 
58,091,000 
61,014,000 
65,222,000 
60,938,000 
67,211,000 


1,625,000 
2,200,000 
4,030,000 
2,211,000 
3,982,000 
2,035,000 


57,985,000 
60,292,000 
65,044,000 
6.7,433,000 
64,920,000 
,69,246,000 


13,622,000 
16,100,000 
16,167,000 
8,613,000 
20,062,000 
16,419,000 


24 
27 
25 
13 
30 
24 



IhsJt with 
'Bii il of £np~ 

I Hi 



Shtcetfs ot 
kxforts due 
( to investment 

and to coat of 



il'tlte benefit 
!|of such in- 
vestments to 
India. 



2. The tracie of India at the present time approximates in its general amount to 
what that of Great Britain w&s between 1830 and 1840, "but with the difference that 
the Indian exports show a large excess over the imports, a condition of British trade 
which finally ceased about 1825, after which year imports began to prevail more and 
more, until at length they exceeded the exports by the enormous value of 150 or 
160 millions sterling, though now the excess is somewhat less* 

3. Supposing the values to be tolerably correctly recorded! in the trade returns, 
which is believed to be the case, the excess^ of the value of exports over imports 
indicates the entire fsuiq: which India lias to send to England to pay for all charges 
connected with the administration, the interest on English capital invested in India, 
and the profits bf priv&t£ trade and savings f;rom salaries remitted by Englishmen, 
minus the new capital sent out from year to year for investment in the country. 
The period froiti 1854 to 1869 was the time when the capital for the guaranteed 
railways was being raised ; about 110 millions were borrowed or raised in England, 
30 mill ions for the purposes of the Government, and 80 millions subscribed as railway 
capital for investment or expenditure in India, and there ^ was hardly any surplus of 
exports at this, time. In 1869. the construction of guaranteed railways was coming 
to a close, and the system of construction by the State was beginning, and from that 
time India, instead of drawing large sums of capital from England for investment, 
had to pay many millions a year as interest. The great rise in the export trade dates 
from that time, and for the last ten years the excess of sports has averaged about 
16 million^ sterling, of which, perhaps half may be regarded as the return on capital 
invested in railways and commercial enterprise, and half «,s the charge on account of 
the administration of India by England, which has to be met in England. 

4. So far as the excess of exports v js due to the investment of English capital in 
India, it is difficult to conceive conditions under which the remittance of interest on 
foreign capital judiciously applied could bp ouerdus to the country which pays it, for 
the investment must necessarily have led to the outlay of a larger sum than the interest 
sent away, and the balance of what as thus produced remains in the country. Thus, 
in the case of the ^guaranteed railways, about 100 millions of capital have been raised 
and spent in India, and about 5 millions a year have to be paid in England as interest on 
that capital ; the railways pay those 5 millions by earning a gross income of 10 millions, 
5. of which are spent in wages and afford occupation to the people of the country. 
The people who voluntarily pay the 10 millions for the use of ihe railways are 
themselves largely benefitted by them, atid would have had to pay much more had 
they been obliged to use ruder means of conveyance. The remittance of 5 millions 
of interest to England, therefore, indicates the investment of a sum of money in 
India which ir\ numerous ways has conferred both direct and indirect benefits, on 
the country. The same may be said of the smaller investments in tea and coffee, 
indigo, cottdri mills, and other industries which are mainly supported by British capital, 
the interest temitt^d on which does not imply the impoverishment but the enrichment 
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of the country. As to the other half of the excess, which is due to the cost of 
English administration, there can hardly be room for doubt that it is to the advantage 
of India to pay the sum really necessary to secure its peaceful government, without 
which no progress would be possible ; and so long as this condition is not violated 
it does* not seem material whether a part of the charge has to be met in England, or not. 

5. The provincial distribution of the foreign trade, taking the average of the three Provincial 
years 1875-8, and including treasure, has been as follows : — 



Province. 

» 


Chief Port 


i 

Imports, 


Exports. 


Total Value. 


Per-c«ntageon 
Total Trade 
of India. 


Bengal - - 
Bombay 

Madras - - 
Bunnah 
Sindh - 


Calcutta 
Bombay - 
Madras 
Rangoon - 
Karachi 


£ 

20,838,000 
21,386,000 
3,985,000 
2,069,000 
353,000 


£ 

27,486,000 
24,095,000 
6,779,000 
4,091,000 
1,349,000 


£ 

43,324,000 
45,481,000 
10,764,000 
6,160,000 
1,702,000 


43 

40 

10 
5'5 
15 



distribaticn 
of trade. 



Although about. 300 places along the 9,185 miles of the India coast line are 
recognised as ports, the foreign trade is practically concentrated at the five 
capital ports mentioned in the above table. Bengal and Bombay had 83 per cent, 
of the whole trade between them. The total imports into Bombay slightly exceed 
those into Bengal, while the exports from Bengal are larger than those from Bombay; 
but excluding treasure, which is almost exclusively imported via. Bombay, the trade 
of Bengal in merchandise alone is much the larger of the two, and shows more 
tendency to increase. Rangoon is now the most rapidly rising of all the ports, the 
total imports and exports having nearly trebled themselves in the last 11 years. 

C. The following table shows the value and per-centage of the trade in 1877-8, with 
the countries which deal most with India : — 

Value of Trade. 



United Kingdom 

China 

France 

Straits Settlements 

Ceylon 

Italy 

United States 



£ 

75,933,000 
16,822,000 
6,597,000 
4,087,000 
3,567,000 
2,305,000 
2,212,000 



Per-centage. 

61 
14 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 



Courses 
wit# which 
trade ia 
conducted ; 



The trade with no other country comes up to 2 millions yearly. 

India exports opium, cotton twist, and gunny bags to China; the imports (of which 
the value is one-eighth only of the exports) are copper, silk (raw and manufactured), 
sugar, and tea. The exports to the Straits Settlements are mostly for China. Rice is 
sent to Ceylon. Mauritius receives rice from India and sends back sugar. With Prance 
there is a large indirect trade vi& England, though the direct trade does not increase ; 
the chief exports are coffee, cotton, indigo, oil seeds, and raw silk j the chief imports, 
apparel and liquors. To the United States, indigo, hides, raw jute, and gunny bags, 
lac, saltpetre, and linseed are exported ; while ice, kerosine oil, and, cotton goods a^ 
imported. Italy sends coral, glass beads and fake pearls, spirits and wines, and silk 
goods ; receiving in return raw cotton and silk, hides, and oil seeds. The direct trade 
with Italy has increased by 33 per cent, in the last five years, consequent on the 
opening of the Suez Canal. 

7. The principal imports are cotton twist and piece goods, coal, liquors, and 
metals. The following table shows^ the average annual value for the last five years 
of such imports as exceed 500,000/. in the year : — 



and geneml 
character of 
the trade. 



Imporjs into 
India. 



Q2182. 



Cotton twist and manufactures 

Metals - 

Liquors 

Coal - 

Sugar - 

Woollen goods - 

Railway plant and rolling stock 

Silk goods 

Silk, raw - - 

Apparel - 

Salt 

D 



£ • 
18,895,000 
3,265,000 
1,336,000 
835,000 
819,000 
780,000 
757,000 
747,000 
653,000 
565,000 
556,000 
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The cotton goods imported are chiefly twist and piece goods. Of cotton twist, tho 
average value has been about 2£ millions sterling ; the import has shown no tendency 
to increase of late, the production of the coarser qualities by the Indian mills being 
very large. In piece goods the kinds called grey, goods largely predominate; the 
average value for five years has been 10,460,000*. Of the metals imported 80 per 
cent, is iron ; and copper is the next most important item. Under the head of 
liquors the imports, whether of, beer, spirits, or wines, show a tendency to decrease ; 
the diminution in the case of beer being mainly due to the growing production of the 
hill breweries. About 2 million lbs. of silk, valued at 6| million rupees, and about 
7| million • yards of pure and mixed silk goods, valued at nearly a rupee a yard, were 
imported from China and Japan. The use of English coal (of which on an average 
460,000 tons were imported) is falling off in Bengal, where coal mining is largely 
developed, but is increasing in Bombay, where the cotton mills are creating a new 
demand for it, the deposits in Central India being too far off to- supply it at a 
sufficiently low price. Sugar comes mostly from Mauritius and China, and goes to 
Western India j the imports are fluctuating in amount ; the export trade, chiefly from 
Bengal, is of almost equal value. This is an article which, if a little more skill were 
shown in its production and manufacture, India could at least supply to meet its own 
wants. 

8. The average value during the last five years of the principal articles exported 
from India has been- as follows :— 



Opium - - - - - 12,175,000 

Cotton, raw - - 11,615,000 

„ manufactured - 905,000 

Grain and pulse - - 7,963,000 

Oilseeds - 5,210,000 

Jute, raw - - - 3,201,000 

„ manufactured - - - 663,000 

Hides - - - - 3,095,000 

Indigo - 2,973,000 

Tea m - . . 2,579,000 

Coffee - - - - 1,432,000 

"Wool ,i r - - 1,036,000 

The quantity of opium exported to China has risen from an average of 74,239 
chests in 1854-9 to 92,797 chests in 1874-9, arid the average value per chest has 
risen from 106J. ,to 131Z. The export is nearly equally divided between Bombay and 
Calcutta. 

The quantity of grain and pulse exported touched its highest point in 1876-7, when 
it reached 26,210,000 cwts., and had fallen to 22,887,000 cwts. in 1878-9. The two 
chief items are rice and wheat. The export of rice has varied from 17^ million cwts. 
in 1874-5 (the year following the Bengal .famine) to 21£ millions in 1878-9. Tho 
export, to Europe amounts on the average to 11,600,000 cwts., that to Blauritius, the 
Cape, and other colonies to 2,400,000 cwts., and the balance is taken by Arabia and 
Persia. Wheat, reached its highest figure, 6| million cwts., in 1877-8, and fell to one 
million cwts. in 1878-9, which is about the quantity exported in 1874-5 before the 
increase began. 

Of cotton the largest export known was 809 million pounds in 1871-2, at an average 
price of 4 annas 1 pie per lb. ; it has declined continuously ever since 1874-5, and the 
export of 1878-9 was 332 million pounds, at an average price of 3 annas 10 pie per lb., 
or a total value of about & millions sterling. The greatest value of the export was 
in 1865-6, when it amounted to 37^ millions sterling, the quantity exported being 
803 millions of pounds," at a price of 11 annas 5 pie per lb. Less than half the 
cotton now' exported is taken by England. The area under this crop has decreased 
from 11| million acres in 1874-5 to nearly 9 million acres, and with an average out- 
turn of about 80 lbs. per acre of a poor staple India can hardly contend with America, 
which with 'an acreage of 13 millions produees.200 lbs. an acre of a finer staple. The 
Indian cotton continues, however, to be used for purposes for which American cotton 
is too dear and too good, such as weaving coarse clothes, lamp-wicks, quilting and 
stuffing, &c. The manufacture of cotton 'twist and piece goods by the Indian mill^ 
continues to flourish, the export of these articles being chiefly to China and Japan. 
There arc now 58 cottou mills in India, with 1| million spindles and 12,000 looms. 
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rhich employ 40,000 persons. The industry has sprung up rapidly, and^is still in its 
if ancy ; and the above figures are very smalL when compared with those of England, 

, rhich contains 2,579 cotton factories, 50 million spindles, and 636,000 power looms. 
The export of oil seeds had risen steadily till 1878-9, when it fell off through the oil »wk 

crop being a failure. 

The quantity of raw jute exported has averaged during the last five years 5£ million j u te. 
cwts., and its variations depend chiefly on the crop. The export of jute goods (bags 
and cloth for sacks) has increased rapidly, having nearly quintupled itself in thq 
last five years. There are 21 jute mills in India, most of them in the suburbs of 
Calcutta. 

The quantity of tea exported has risen in the last five years from 21 to 31| million Tea and 
pounds, and the value from two to over threp millions sterling. About 200,000 acres coffee - 
are now planted with tea, and 250,000 acres with coffee. The export of coffee has no\, 
increased much in quantity in the last 10 years ; for though it has varied from 83 tc\ 
56 million pounds, the average ofthe last five years has been 36 million pounds, and 
that of the preceding five years was 41 million pounds. The price, however, has 
steadily risen from 3 as. 7 pie to 6 as. 5 pie per lb., and the value of the exported 
article is now 1| millions sterling. 

Of hides, raw or tanned, some eight millions are exported every year, valued Hides, 
at about three millions sterling. The trade received an impulse in 1877-8, in which 
year about 1£ million hides above the usual number' were exported, an increase 
probably due to the deaths of cattle in consequence of the drought of 1876. The 
decrease in 1878-9 cannot therefore be regretted. * 

The manufacture of the indigo sent to Europe is for the most part in the hands Indigo, 
of Europeans, that made by natives being of poorer quality and retained for local 
consumption. The trade has continued with little augmentation for 40 years, and 
the quantity exported averages 104,000 cwt., valued at nearly $0/. a cwt. 

Wool is exported to the extent of about £4 million pounds (at about 10c?. per pound), Wool, 
and is largely used on the Continent of Europe for cheap woollen garments. The 
coarse woollen manufactures of India are all produced by hand-looms. 

The sugar export has never quite reached a million sterling in value, and is very Sugar, 
variable, depending on the season. The average quantity during the last five years 
has been 620,000 cwt., (probably about a fiftieth part of the quantity produced), and 
the average value about 8 rs. per cwt. It is mostly of inferior quality, used chiefly for 
brewing in England. The superior quality of the sugar imported into. India is shown 
by the fact that, though less by 100,000 cwt. in quantity, its value is greater by 
300,000/. The opening thus afforded for an improved system of treating the home 
produce has already been noticed. 

From 10 to 20 million pounds of raw tobacco ,(probably not 2 per cent, on the Tobacco, 
whole quantity produced) are exported annually, While a considerable quantity of the 
manufactured article is imported. This also is an industry which, if skill and capital 
arc embarked in it, may yet be prosecuted successfully in India. 

9. It is worthy of notice how soon the export trade recovered from the great Expansion 
drop in the value of cotton after 1866, and how, notwithstanding the loss of nearly of export 
30 millions sterling under this head alone, the growth in other staples has -already t^™ port 
made this good, so that in 1879-80 the total exports are almost identical in value with 
those of the very exceptional year 1865, while the value of the imports of merchandise 
has increased by 13 millions. Not less remarkable is it that the two recent years of 
drought have not diminished in any great degree either the exporting or importing 
power of the country, and that the general depression of trade which has affected all other 
parts of the world for some years past is hardly apparent in the Indian trade returns, 

' 10. Out of a total recorded export of 58f millions in 1878-9, only 6£ per cent, repre- Proportion 
sent the value of what can properly be called manufacture^goods, 93^ percent, being J* raw pro- 
raw produce, or such articles as indigo, oil, opium, silk, sugar, tea, and leaf tobacco, ^nu&c- 
to fit which for the market some manipulation is required, though not of a . nature tnredgood* 
to justify their being classed as manufactures. 1 exported 

11. Besides the foreign trade there is a large and active coasting trade between the Coasting 
different ports of India, the value of which (though the figures are admittedly incom- tl?ade - 
plete) is shown in the following table. The figures for 1877-8 were abnormally high 
on account of the immense exports of food grains to the Bombay and Madras Presi- 

D 2 
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dencies by reason of the famine, and for this cause the figures for this year are s 
separate, from the average of the four preceding years. 



Province. 


Period. 


Coasting Trade. 


Total 
Coaating 
Trade, 


< 

Value, of Imports from 

all Indian Ports. 

•* 


Value of Exports from 
all Indian Ports. 


Merchandise. 


Treasure. 


Merchandise. 


Treasure. 


Bengal - 

Bombay - - -< 
Siudh - 

Madras - - 
Burmah - - < 

Total - - - 1 


1873-7 
1877-8 
1873-7 
1877-8 
1873-7 
1877-8 
1873-7 
1877-8 
1873-7 
1877-8 


£ 

2,383,000 
2,787,000 
3,356,000 
8,427,000 
1,500,000 
1,753,000 
5,027,000 
12,566,000 
2,424,000 
2,688,000 


£ 

629,000 
966,000 
21,000 
483,000 
40,000 
383,000 
686,000 
639,000 
1,340,000 
2,622,000 


£ 

6,687,000 
13,071,000 
3,317,000 
8,616,000 
960,000 
1,295,000 
3,895,000 
4,563,000 
2,011,000 
. 2,426,000 


£ 

5,298,000 
2,663,000 
444,000 
379,000 
7,000 
2,000 
502,000 
898,000 
458,000 
580,000 


£ 

14,997,000 

19,487,000 

7,138,000 
l *i on k rwi 

2,507,000 
3,433,000 
10,110,000 
18,666,000 
6,233,000 
8,316,000 


1873-7 
1877-8 


14,690,000 
28,221,000 


2,716,000. 
5,093,000 


16,870,000 
29,971,000 


6,709,000 
4,522,000 


40,985,000 
' 67,807,000 



particulars 12, The principal articles carried by this trade (taking only those which in any 



Mpkri by 
the toasting 
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Its di&trSbu- 
,tioii between 
different 
provinces. 





^ 

Articles. 


Value of Imports in 






Average of Four 
Years, 1873-7. 


1877-8. 






Cotton: Raw 
* Twist and Tfarn 

Piece Goods 
Grain: Paddy - - 
Eice 

Other Sorts 
J ute Manufactures * 
Metals - * - 
Spices - * ^ - 
Sugar - 


£ 

790,000 
788,000 . 

1,895,000 
460,000 

2,190,000 
568,000 
715,000 
512,000 
629,000 
435,000 


£ 

1,578,000 
1,271,000 
2,287,000 
1,738,000 
8,288,000 
2,399,000 
755,000 
627,000 
950,000 
691,000 





13. The following particulars, showing the nature of the trade from one part of 
India to another in the year 1877-78, will be of some interest. The raw cotton 
was chiefly carried from mjnor ports in the Bombay Presidency to Bombay itself, and 
from- Bombay to Bengal; the cotton twist, yarn, &nd piece goods from Bombay to 
the Bengal and Madras ports. Of the paddy and rice, nearly one-quarter went to 
Bombay and more than three-quarters to Madras; about one-eighth came from 
Burmah and three-fourths from Bengal. The other sorts of grain (gram, wheat, pulse, 
&c.) mostly went from Bengal to Madras. The jute manufactures were chiefly sent 
from Bengal to Bombay and Burmah, and the same provinces were the chief consumers 
of spices. Bengal was the chief producer of betel nuts ; Madras, of cardamoms, ginger, 
and pepper. The greater portion of the sugar is sent by Bengal to Bombay. 



Section IX. 
Communications. 

Classes of l. Considering that before British rule began not a single road existed worthy 
roads, 0 £ ^ e name, the present condition of the communications is not unsatisfactory. 

Under the Native Governments that preceded us nothing more was done than to plant 
trees along each side of the track used as a road, and occasionally to throw up earth 
on it when it passed through a depression : what bridges existed were made at the 
private expense of local magnates or governors desirous of leaving a name behind them. 
Now good roads traverse the country in all directions, and have opened up its more 
remote parts. They are of three classes : the first-class roads are raised, bridged, and 
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metalled with stone in the neighbourhood of the Himalayas and in Southern India, 
with kankar or nodular limestone in most parts of the Gangetic plain, and with 
laterite or red gravel in Central Provinces and Bombay ; the second-class roads aro 
raised and occasionally bridged, but not metalled; the third-class roads .are fair- 
weather tracks across the country, which are sufficient for light traffic in the eight 
months of dry weather, cart traffic on them being to a great extent suspended in 
the monsoon months.* Wherever important roads of the fisst and second classes cross 
* large rivers which it is impossible, on the score of expense, to bridge, ferries are 
provided for the transit of passengers and traffic. 

% The ordinary carriage of the country consists of carts drawn by bullocks, and Carriage 
gcne^y by two bullocks, and carrying 7 or 8 hundredweight, but where there is of 
a con^jfSrable traffic over a long stretch of first-class roads it is not uncommon to g 
see two or even four pair of bullocks yoked to carts capable of carrying nearly a ton. 
In Madras and Mysore the carts are of superior construction, with light strong 
wheels of an English pattern; in Upper India they are more clumsy vehicles, 
with thick heavy wheels, and often with wooden axles strengthened with iron j in 
Central India it is still common to see little low carts with solid discs of wood, tired 
with iron, for the wheels. The ordinary rate of freight by cart, when the roads are j 
good and traffic abundant* is from 2 to 2| annas per ton per mile, and it is some* j 
times as low as 1| annas : in hilly and out-of-the-way tracts the rate often runs up 
to 4 and 5 annas per ton. Some attempts have been made to obtain statistics of 
the number of carts, but they are very untrustworthy. Almost every cultivator of any 
wealth keeps a cart, in which he yokes his plough bullocks and brings home the 
produce of his field ; few villages of 30 or 40 houses but will contain 10 or 12 carts. 
The number ordinarily plying for hire is much smaller; but whenever a demand arises 
an immense number of these agricultural carts will turn out on to the road, especially 
in the season when field work is scanty. As an instance of the extent of the 
supply may be quoted the fact that on a single road in the Central Provinces, that 
from Nagpur to Bhandara, 36,000 carts have paid toll in a single week. 

3. In the less civilised and more remote parts of the country pack-bullocks still Pack-bul- 
ply for hire; they are commonest in Central India, the Central Provinces, Ihe Iock8an ^ 
Hyderabad country, and the Western Gh&ts of Bombay and Mysore ; but their came * * 
number is small now compared to what it was when almost the whole internal traffic 

of the country was carried in this way, And no army took the field without a swarm of 
these " Brinjara bullocks " to carry its commissariat. In the Punjab, especially the 
south and west portion of the province, where the soil is sandy and the climate dry, 
camels are extensively used for pack carriage, and the same is still more distinctively 
the case in the western states of Rajputana and Sindh. 

4. The extent to which communication is provided by railways may be gathered Railways, 
from the map which accompanies the Beport, and the mileage of the guaranteed and 

State railways at the end of 1878 is also shown as follows : — 

Guaranteed Railways. 
East Indian - 

Great Indian Peninsula * 
Sindh, Punjab, and Delhi 
Madras - 

Bombay and Baroda * * - 
Oadh aud Bohilkhund - 
South Indian - 
Eastern Bengal - 

Total 

State Railways, 

Indus Valley • 501 

Rajputana # 429 

Northern Bengal - 219 

Punjab Northern - 103 

Dhond-Manmar - 145 

Holkar-Neemuch * 172 

Rangoon and Irrawaddy Valley « 161 

Others 304 

Total ... - 2fiU 

D 3 




6,070 
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Native States Railways. 

/ Mile*. 

Nizam and Berax - - - , - 133 
Baroda- U - - - « -31 

.Total - -• - . 164 

Grand total - - ' . 8,268 

• 

Besides these, a considerable number of lines are in progress, and otbers have ^teen 
projected and approved, but are awaiting the time^ when money can. be pr&ided to 
carry them out. The steady increase that has taken place in the traffic borne by the 
railways is well known, and does not need illustration here ; the fact that several of 
them now pay more than tb,e guaranteed interest, and that the financial result to the 
Government on their account has changed from a loss of 2,215,000?. in 1872-73 to a 
gain of 675,000/. in 1877-78, in whicl^ year the gross receipts were more than 
12 millions sterling, is of itself sufficient testimony to their* growing value. The 
equalising effect jthey produce on prices is also illustrated in the papers appended to 
the Report; and^in districts through which a railway runs the great variations in 
price that prevail in more remote parts can rarely occur. 

.JSavjjratior. 5. In the matter of water communication nature has done much for the country, 
and the skill of the engineer has not been wanting. In the Punjab three of its great 
rivers are largely used for navigation/— the Chenab, Sutlej, and especially the Indus ; 
in the North- Western Provinces the Ganges below Cawnpur and the Gogra are great 
water-ways of commerce ; and Bengal, which is more deficient in roads than any 
other province, is abundantly supplied with rivers, and is, especially in the eastern 
and central parts, penetrated by a net-work of streams. Some traffic comes down the 
Mahanadi from the Central Provinces to Orissa, but in other respects that provinco 
and Bombay, in the absence of navigable rivers, are almost entirely devoid of 
water communication. In Madras there is some navigation on' the Godaveri, the 
deltaic canals are largely used by boats, and through communication from the 
Godaveri to Madras has recently been opened by the Buckingham Canal; and 
on the west qpast also much traffic passes along the back-waters. There is a large 
coasting trade along both the eastern and western coasts of Madras, which however 
possess not a single good harbour, but about 20 ports with more or less open road- 
steads. The ordinary rates of freight by water on the rivers of the Punjab and 
North- Western Provinces are from 4 to 8 pie per ton, per mil^, according as the 
course is down or up stream n in Bengal they average 3 pie per ton ; but to this has 
to be added a heavy insurance rate of about 1£ per cent, on the goods conveyed, 
which raises the freight by ^about a fourth. Owing to the dangers of river traffic from 
storms and other damage and from fraud, it is reckoned that 90 per cent, of the traffic 
sent by water is insured. .The railway rates of freight, on the other hand, are from 
5 to 6 pie per ton per mile, and on food-grain for long distances they are 4| pic, 
so that they are absolutely lower in many cases than the freight by water, 
besides the advantages the railways possess in security and in rapidity of carriage." 
On the Ganges Oanal the mileage rate is about %\ pie per ton (the State toll being 
•4 pie), but even this does not attract merchandise to any large extent, no doubt from 
the necessary additional cost of agency" and cartage to and from the t canal. On the 
Orissa and Midnapur canals the rate of freight is from 10 to 13 pie per ton per mile, 
Which is an almost prohibitive rate, and would probably be lowered if any com- 
petition existed, On the Madras canals the Government tolls are f pie per ton per 

S mile, and the total €ost o;£ freight is about 5 pie. 

Seiegraphs. Q, Telegraph communication has 'been very generally extended to almost all 
important towns of India, and ther$ is no place devoid of it to which it would pay to 
open a line of telegraph. There are still many head-quarters of districts which arc 
not so connected, but most' of them are within a few hours' post of a telegraph 
station, 
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Chapter II. — Proposals tor Administrative Changes. 

Section 1 I. 

General Administration. y 
1. Ai^ong the matters specially noticed by the Government of India* as germane Mmikmv^ 
to this part of our inquiry is the possible existence of peculiarities of administrative ti?e improve 
system in particular provinces, which may have tended to aid or retard the action of * 
Government in dealing with famine. We are not of opinion that any fundamental ^ ^ j 
changes are required to meet the exigencies of famine relief, but on such points as relief, 
appear to us to call for notice, we shall concisely state our opinions. We recognize 
the fact that the present form of the administration in all parts of India is the result 
of the long and gradual growth and development of a system which has been moulded 
to the ancient institutions of the country ; and are satisfied, speaking broadly, that any 
modifications designed better to meet the case of famines should be framed so as to suit 
the form of the local civil administration which is found best adapted to ordinary times. 
We have already -stated our opinion that all direct measures of famine relief must 
necessarily be carried out through the ordinary civil district officers, supplemented 
by such special aid as the temporary urgency of each case may demand ; aijd, beyond 
this, we are confident that any such modifications of system as are bestj suited to 
the requirements of the country in ordinary times are also those which, as far as 
they go, will most conduce to efficiency in times of distress. 

. 2. The pressure which arises during severe famine no doubt strains to the utmost Proved 
the whole official machine, and draws attention to weakness where it exists, both in capacity 
the system and in the individual officers. On the personal question all thiit need be ^ hfeh 7 
said is that in proportion as a high standard of capacity and public spirit is main- office, 
tained, more particularly in the highest posts, the prospect of success will be improved; 
and that the m only certain way of avoiding the risk of administrative failure, with 
consequent discredit to the Government and probable calamity to the jpeople in 
time of difficulty, is to adopt proved capacity as the sole qualification fbr official 
advancement On matters of system we shall proceed to make a few suggestions. 

3. Among the changes which have been made in the Indian administrative system Substitution 
during the last quarter of a century may be specified that of the abolitioit of most °. fCo ™? is - 
of the Boards which before existed. The only important body of this description thTBoard 
which now survives is the Revenue Board of Madras, the corresponding Boards in of Revenue 
Bengal and the North- Western Provinces being such in name rather ^han in in Madras, 
substance, the two members of which they are composed dividing the work {between 

them, and rarely acting as consultative bodies. The Government of India has 
formed the opinion that the Madras Board should be broken up, and replaced 
by Eevenue Commissioners such as exist in all the other provinces of In^lia, .and 
the question is still under consideration. The majority of the Commission is of 
opinion that such a change would be in many ways beneficial, and particularly would 
add to the activity and completeness of local supervision which is so important for 
successful administration, more especially in time of famine, and they trust ; that it 
may be darried out as soon as practicable ; but in the actual circumstances of the case 
it appears unnecessary to go at any length into the other arguments which may be 
adduced in support of this conclusion. ^ , , ^ 

4. The efficiency of the administration in the Madras Presidency suffers alsd froiQ Reduction*^ 
the large area of some of its districts, which are more than double the size of the s^eofdis-^^ 
districts in other provinces. In four of these districts the population exceeds MaJra^^' 

2 millions, and in seven the area exceeds 8,000 square miles. The subject has -been ^ 
under the consideration of the Governments of India and Madras* and some preliminary 
steps have been taken in the direction of breaking the largest of these up into 
districts of more manageable size. We are informed, however, that though such 
a measure has been for some time approved both by the Governments of India and 
Madras, as well as by the Secretary of State, it has not yet been carried out. We 
trust that further delay may not be permitted, but that what is requisite will speedily 
be done, since it is impossible to doubt the urgent necessity for the change. 

5. We have thought it desirable to examine whether there is any considerable Relative 
inequality in the proportion borne by the number of officers in the various provinces to strength and 

. the work that has to be done, as indicated by the area, population, and revenue ; and 

* Resolution, 16th May 1878, para, 3. 

D 4, 
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whether there is apparent reason for thinkbg that a readjustment is desirable to secure 
economy ox efficiency, The figures which we fraye brought together in the accom- 
panying tables do not justify such a riew. Looking first at the strength of the 
administratiye staff, the area and the pppuiation supervised by each revenue official 
are, taken together, larger in Madras than in any other province, though the Central 
Provinces officers have a larger area, and tha Bengal officers a larger population to 
look after. But in Madras nearly a fourth of the area ancf population are comprised 
in the large zemindari estates, with the revenue administration of which no interference 
in detail is practised, and both in Madras and Bombay considerable areas of Native 
States are included, exercising almost complete independence in their internal affairs, 
which genders any exact comparison among the different provinces difficult or 
impossible, The ratio of area to the number of officers in the Punjab and Bengal 
is greater than in the North* Western Provinces and Oudh, because the Punjab 
includes a great uncultivated tract, and Bengal, besides being under a permanent 
settlement of the revenue, contains a large area of thinly peopled and: hilly country. 
The population of Bengal again, being mpre peaceful and submissive than that of the 
Punjab, requires fewer officers to govern it. The proportion of revenue collected by 
each officer doe^ not differ greatly in the larger and morp advanced provinces, though 
it is somewhat greatest in Madras kind Bombay, In the less advanced and more thinly 
peopled provinces the number of officers is generally less in proportion to area, and 
greater in proportion both to population and revenue. Looking next to the cost of 
administration we find that its ratio to the area administered yaries, as might have 
been expected, in proportion to the productive power of that area, being lowest in poor 
wild tracts, such as the Cental Provjnces and Assam, and highest in the No^th- Western 
Provinces and BengaL In these last ^provinces again, the cost of administration is 
lowest in relation to the number of the population. In this respect Bombay is much 
the dearest, though the inclusion of the minor Native States would bring its ratio nearer 
to an equality with Madras. The ratty of cost of administration to revenue varies 
from 19 per cent, in the North-WestOrn Provinces and Oudh to 32 per cent, in the 
Central Provinces, an# stands as high as 30 per cent, in Bombay, Of the ryotwari 
provinces, Bombay is somewhat more expensively governed than Madras ; and, among 
zemindari provinces, the Punjab than the North- Western Provinces or Bengal. 
But the needful cost and strength of the administrative staff so much depends on the 
character and condition of the population that statistical comparisons such as these 
indicate only a small part of the considerations which have to be borne in mind; and 
all that can be said by us is that so far as they go they do not present .any such 
striking inequalities as to suggest the ^probable practical utility of pushing such 
inquiries further. 



L — Table showing the Strength and Cost of Administration in each Province 
as contrasted with the. Area, Population, and Kevenue. 







Area in ' 

Square 

Miles. 


/ 

Popula- 


Xand Re- 
venue, 
"Excise, and 
Stamps, 
1877-78. 


Number 
of Collec- 
tors and 


, Number 
of Square 

Miles to 
each 

Officer. 


Number 
of Popu- 
lation to 
each 
Officer. 


Number 
of £o{ 
Eevenue 
to each 
Officer, 


Total 
Cos* of 


Eatio of Cost of Adminis- 
tration 






tion. 


Assistant 
Collec- 
tors. 


Adminis- 
tration. 


X Per 
Sq.MUe. 


Per lOO 
Popula- 
tion. 


Per £100 
of 

Revenue. 


1. 




% 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


. 8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Punjab - 


No. of 

District*. 
- 32 


105.000 


#,600,000 




. .120 


800 


137,000 


& 
18400 


£ 

694,000 


£* 

012 


£ 8. 

8 19 


1 

£ #. 
29 0 


North-western 85 , 
Provinces. 


81,709 


30,800,000 


4,357,000 




500 

; 
A 


£10,000 
236,000 


32,100 


jl<g00,000 


11 7 


2 17 


19 13 


Oudh * - 


* 12 


24,000 ' 


11,200,000 


" 1,458,000 


47 


51& 


31,000 










Bengal 




156^00 . 


60,500,000 


5,464,000 


168 


m 


360,000 


32,500 


1,629,000 


10 a 


2 14 


29 Id 


Central Province* 19 


84,000 \ 


' ^8,200,000 
' 2,280,000, 


853,000 


48 


X750 


170,000 


17,700 


273,000 


8 5 


3 6 


51 19 


Berar - 




17,700 


' 785,000 


25 , 


7oo 


90,000 


31,400 










Bombay - 
Sindh 


- 19 

- 3 


77,500* ^ 
46,600 • 


14,030,000 ! 
2,320,000 


. 3,428,000 

mjm 


U 
17 


840 
1,740 


150,000 
136,000 


37,000 
27,000 


j 1,197,000 


9 13 


7 6 


30 15 


Madras 


• 21 


' 188,800 ' 


31,670,000 


4,455,000 1 


117 


1,190 


270,000 


38,000 


1,142,000 


8 4 


. 312 


25 18 


Assam - * 


- 11 


40,300 


4,200,000 


V 682,000 


32 


1,410 


130,000 


18,000 


172,000 


310 

i 


4 2 


29 11 



Column 2 and 8, Statistical Abstract, 1877-8, p. 0. For North-Western Provinces, p. 11, For Bombay and Sindh, p. 15. 
Column 4, * Do. * do.- pp. 25, 27, 81. For Bombay and Sindh, Administration Report, 1877-8. Appendix, p. cxcui., Ac. 

Column 5, India list of 1830. The figures show total number of collectors, assistant collectors, deputy commissioners, and assistant com m fa- 
steners and all officers of covenanted grades (civil, military, or untenanted) above deputy collectors or extra assistants. 
Column 9, India Finance and Revenue Accounts, 1877-78, pp. 0, 7. For details see separate table. 
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II. — Details of the Cost of Administeation in different Provinces. 



— 


Punjab. 


Worta- West- 
ern Provinces 
and Oudh. 

f 


Bengal. 


Assam, 


Central 
Provinces, 


Bombay, 


Afadras. 


1. Land revenue 

2. Administration 

3. Law and justice 

4. Education - 

5. Minor departments - 


£ 

162,000 
116,000 
321,000 
67,000 
28,000 


£ 

347,000 
144,000 
561,000 
106,000 
42,000 


£ 

261,000 
155,000 
876,000 
253,000 
84,000 


£ 

72,000 
18,000 
62,000 
16,000 
4,000 


£ 

65,000 
42,000 
113,000 
40,000 
13,000 


£ 

296,000 
149,000 
382,000 
131,000 
39,000 


£ 

341,000 
116,000 
524,000 
93,00^ 
6S,000 


Total - 


694,000 


1,200,000 


1,629,000 


172,000 


273,000 


1,197,000 


l,142,0CO 



Item 1. See p. 15 of India Finance and Revenue Accounts, 1877-78. The charges of the Settlement 
Department, and the allowances to village officers and to proprietors are omitted, as bi'ing either not permanent 
charges, or not properly included in cost of administration. f 

Item 2 contains the pay of the highest executive officials, such as governors or liiMitenaut-go* eruors, theirjs'aff 
and council, secretaries, and commissioners, and some other items shown under tin* head m pp. 75-6 of! .he 
Accounts but omits the charges for Paper Currency Office, and allowances to Hanks of Bengal, Bombay, ind 
Madras, which are not properly charges against the administration of those pro\ inces. 

Item 5. This head iucludes excise, assessed taxes, provincial rrftes, and stamps as well as those classed as 
minor departments in p. 77 of the Accounts, 1877-8. 



Promotion, Supersession, and Compulsory Retirement* 

G. We find that, allowing for slight variations in the different provinces, the Present 
general practice with respect to promotion in the Civil Departments of the public system of 
service is that officers rise by seniority till they reach the post of collector or J^ 0 ™*'™ 
deputy commissioner of a district on the revenue side, or of judge if they belong y semou 
to the judicial branch* But with regard to the posts higher in rank, such as thst of 
commissioner of a division, judge of the High Court, or secretary to Government, the 
practice is different, and though seniority has its full weight, these posts are filled 
up by selection among the seniors, and no one is appointed to them who is not 
considered to have shown proof of more than usual ability. We are of opinion that 
the principle of selection should be more completely adopted also in the appointment Necessity for 
of the chief district administrative officers and judges. These posts involve in the one Section in 
case executive authority over a large tract of country and a large number of depart- of ^u^tor' 
ments; in the other case, supervision and control over many subordinate court s to or judge, 
which is entrusted the decision of suits which involve the interests of all branches of 
society. 

7* With a view to giving .effect to this opinion lib suggest that some such rules Supersession 
as the following might be adopted. When in the order of seniority officers become of incapable 
eligible for appointment to the post of collector or judge, there should be no hesitation officers * 
about passing over those persons who have not given distinct evidence that they are 
fit for such office. An officer who has been passed over "during a period of three 
years, or on more than two or three occasions, should be considered no longer eligible 
for promotion. But the head of the local Government should be bound to record 
his reasons for such supersession in writing, and an appeal should lie from such 
an order to the Supreme Government. When any officer has thus been finally 
declared ineligible for future promotion, it should be in the power of the Government 
to require his retirement on a suitable pension. 

8. When an officer has reached the post of collector or district judge it should be Enforced 
# in the power of the local Government, if it is not satisfied with the manner in w;hich ™ tlvem ™t 

he discharges the functions of his office, to record a resolution to the effect that he is 
considered ineligible for the post of commissioner or High Court judge, and if that 
resolution is not withdrawn, and is upheld on appeal by the Supreme Government, 
it should be in the power of Government to compel him to retire from the service, 
on the lapse of five years from his first appointment to the office he holds, on a full 
or proportionate pension. 

9. Under the present rules officers, both in the covenanted and uncovenanted civil Graduated 
service, obtain their full pensions after having served a fixed number of years, and pensions, 
receive a very much smaller sum if they leave the service without completing that 
number of years. This system would entail serious hardship if officers were compelled 

to retire before they are entitled to their full pension, and such hardship must be 
removed if the measure is to work effectually. We recommend, therefore, that 

Q 2182. E 
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the present pension rules should be altered, and that officers in both branches of the 
civil service should receive pensions graduated for eack year of their service. This 
could be easily arranged without throwing any extra charge on the State, and 
without being unfair to the officers themselves. 

Functions of Collectors and Subdivisional Officers, 

10. We consider ] that the collector of a district should retain in his hands the 
supervision of every branch of civil executive business, • and that the subdivision of 
work which is necessary as the administration becomes more complicated should 
not be allowed to withdraw from him that general control which invests him in the 
eyes of the people with the position of the local head of the civil government. His 
time should not bei occupied with the details of magisterial, police, revenue, fiscal, 
or any other business to % clegfee which will 'debar r "hinl from watching the effect 
produced on the people by the operations of all the departments of Government. The 
collector, therefore, while controlling all the magisterial and revenue work, and 
occasionally performing parts of it in person, should administer details chiefly through 
his assistants, who would thus be trained tinder his eye in every branch of executive 
business, and-would each in a smaller area obtain that intimate knowledge of the 
people and their interests which is essential for efficient administration, 

11. It should not only be permitted, as now, ' but should be enjoined upon the 
collector, wherever this practice does not already prevail, to give to every properly 
qualified assistant and deputy collector the charge of the revenue administration of 
one or more of the subdivisions of his district, and the assistant or deputy thus 
placed in charge should be authorised in such subdivisions to perform, so far as the 
law permits, all the duties and exercise all the powers of the collector of a district, 
reporting only in certain cases to the collector for his sanction and orders. Tho 
assistant magistrate and collector ought not to have his time so occupied in petty 
duties as to be debarred from exercising proper supervision over all parts of his 
subdivision, nor should he be burdened with a disproportionate amount of magisterial 
work ; but the chief share in carrying out all such details should be allotted, as may 
be most convenient, to the native officials of the subdivision according to their 
capacity, the assistant collector exercising appellate powers if he has jshown himself 
sufficiently qualified. These remarks should be held to have especial application to 
the junior English officers, who should hot, be kept in the discharge of duties of mere 
routine longer than is necessary to give them a complete knowledge of all details of 
•business. We have no doubt that th6 right education for assistant collectors is to 
entrust them with independent phafge of all the public business of a small area, subject 
to the collector's guidance and control, and that this system is best calculated to secure 
honest and thorough administration by the subdivisional and village officials. 

Tours of Inspection. 

12. Considering tl^e vital importance of the? district officers being kept constantly 
and fully informed by personal observation oranquiry as to the actual condition of the 
portion of the country entrusted fo them, we ar$ Satisfied that the duty of carrying 
out tours of inspection fcalkfor greater attention. , In some provinces the rules which 
determine the length of time that officers should be on tour, and the reports they 
render of their proceedings while thus engaged, are far from what they should be. 
In some instances we found that no officer had been on tour at a time when several 
weeks of the. short cold weather had ^expired; in others the amount of touring 
required from subordinate officials was left mainly to be decided by individual 
collectors or commissioners ; and in some cases it was stated that the funds available 
for the payment of marching expenses were insufficient, and that this entailed 
pecuniary loss on everyone who was sent into the district. Without desiring to judge 
of the relative merits of the systems adopted in the different provinces, we may refer 
to the practice in the Bombay Presidency as affording an example that may well be 
followed in respect of this important duty. There the collector is bound to spend at 
least four months in travelling, aind to visit evety taluka of the district and every 
mamlatdar's office annually. ^The* assistant collectors are required to spend seven 
months of every year under canvas, and to occupy at least 15 days at each 
mamlatdar's office in a thorough inspection of his office work and records. 

13. t We think that definite rules on this subject should be laid down by all the local 
Governments, somewhat to the following effect : In each province the period should be 
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defined, according to the prevailing climate in the different parts of that province, 
daring which the collector and his assistants are bound to oe under canvas. The 
duties to be performed by each class- of official while on tour should be generally 
defined by the Government for the whole province, and more particularly by each 
commissioner for his division, such as the visitation of municipalities, dispensaries,, 
and schools, the inspection of the tahsil or taluk head-quarters, and the close 
examination of the office, and its records and working ; and especial attention should 
be given to the duty of visiting each village in turn, and testing the village 
papers and agricultural statistics on the spot. Each officer on tour should keep 
a diary, which should be forwarded at intervals to head-quarters, and would 
thus afford an useful test of diligence and intelligence, and convey to the collector 
or the commissioner impressions formed by personal inspection of the tract in which 
the officer was encamped. A fixed monthly allowance should be made to each officer 
to meet the cost of providing the camp equipage required for his private use, as well 
as the expenses of his tours; and it should either take the form of a monthly 
payment all the year round, as in Bombay, or of a daily payment for the number of 
days spent on tour, as in Upper India ; but the allotment made in the latter case 
should not bo so limited that if any officer remains longer in tents than usual under 
proper authority, he or some other officer would have to go without the allowance. 

The Subordinate Native Service. 

14. We think that the attention of the Government should be given to the improve- Want of | 
nicnt of the subordinate Native agency employed in the numerous public departments 8 y s * eul in 
of various descriptions, and that such improvement will bo best secured by the of^^ve^i 
adoption of better defined rules for the appointment and promotion of these classes of subordma^ 
officials. We are aware that some steps have already been taken in some provinces service. } 
in this direction, and we quite recognize the necessity for dealing with the matter 

with due regard to the special position of each locality. But we are satisfied that 
there is no part of India in which the progress of education has not reached a point at 
which the adoption of some educational tests are possible, and their application so 
far'cannot be too strongly advocated. 

15. The general principles which we think should be followed are as follows : — * * 
Prim& facie, no one should be admitted to the subordinate Native service who has Refccmmen 

not a certificate of having passed an examination to be held annually by the officers dat5 ^ 8 ^ to 
of the Government Education Department in the subjects taught in the Government a^i^ent 
school course. The nature of the examination should be regulated according to the 
character of the office to be filled. The naxdes of those who, being accepted as 
physically, morally, and socially qualified, pass the examination test should be 
arranged in a local or departmental fist in order of merit ; and the collector or other 
officer in whose hands the appointment to any vacancy may lie should be allowed to 
select from this list, and t>nly in case of there being no passed candidates should others 
be accepted. With regard to the complaints which we have received regarding the 
lowncss of the pay of tho subordinate revenue officials in Madras and elsewhere, we 
trust that the creation of an Agricultural Department, followed by the. appointment of 
supervisors of village accounts, recommended by us in para. 123 of the first part of 
our Heport, will provide a sufficient remedy. 

16. The selection having been thus made, and the first appointment giyen, the and o£ . - . 
subsequent promotion up to a certain rank should be, as now, conditional on passing P rom€ * 40n 
departmental tests of efficiency, but should otherwise rest with tho head of the^ 

office, he being guided partly by seniority and partly by personal selection. Up to' 
what grade promotion should bo given in this manner we will not attempt to decide, 
as it may probably differ in different parts of the country, but we hold that for the 
ordinary Revenue department the line should be so drawn as to exclude the principal 
native officers known as tahsildars or mamlatdars. With regard to these officers, and 
possibly to a grade below them in rank, different rules should .bo applied. 

17. All authorities agree that upon the integrity, zeal, and ability of the tahsildar ^ff^ 
very greatly depend the satisfactory administration of tho tahsil, the proper carrying offi^rs of % 
out of the details of government, the protection of the people from hardship and higher de 
oppression, tho detection of abuses, and the general well-being of the community, scription. 
Such an official cannot be too carefully selected. It is important that he should 

have enjoyed a higher education than an official in the lower grades of tho subordinate 
service usually has, and, if possible, he should bo a member of a family or class 
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<kjeld in consideration in the country. The rules for his appointment should he framed 
, Sfftis to include these conditions, 
recently 18. A regulation has recently Tjeen drawn up in Bomhay under which anyone who 
2^ has passed the examination for the B.A. degree may enter his name as n candidate 
f° m ay * for a mamlatdar's appointment. He is then posted as second " karkun," or clerk, 
to a taluk, and learns his work there for a year, after which he is entitled to he 
promoted on the first vacancy to he head "karkun." After serying in this capacity 
for six months, passing a higher departmental examination, and obtaining a certificate 
of good conduct and capacity, he is entitled to a mamlatdar's appointment when a 
vacancy occurs. Promotion by seniority from the ranks of the subordinate Native 
service does not extend to the grade of second " karkun/* 
aroppUi i 19. The system thus laid down Jias only just been introduced, and is still in the 
rule. experimental stage ; but we think that with some modifications it might bo applied to 

all provinces with advantage. Candidates thus selected might be appointed to such 
a post under a tahsildar as, while notHoo important to be filled by a person without 
official experience, should yet not be of so low a grade as to be unsuitable to the 
attainments and position of the aspirant to office : and a preference among candidates 
for various grades of office should be given to those who give proof of higher 
educational qualifications by passing appropriate examinations. The provisions under 
which it is necessary for a tahsildar to have taken the B.A. degree would, how r evcr 
be unsuitable in some provinces, and some other educational test might be substituted 
for that degree. In other departments also the superior offices might be filled up by 
tbc means of tests suitable to the duties and responsibilities that attach -to the several 
posts to wliich appointnients<liave to be made. 



Section II—Begistration of Vital Statistics. 

,t4v-*em<v' i # i n order to explain what improvements we can suggest in the manner of 
Aj!ofia,ivp. registering and utilizing vital statistics, it is necessary to stata briefly what the 
present system is under which these statistics are collected. There is no legislative 
enactment making it compulsory on any person to report domestic occurrences (except 
in the case of certaijb. tribes, chiefly Eajput, among which female infanticide prevails), 
and the duty is imposed by an executive order on some village official (generally either 
the policeman or the accountant), part of whose salary can be deducted by way of 
fine if he is remiss in carrying out the duty. The system in the North- Western 
Provinces (which agrees in its main outlines with that of other provinces) is that the 
district is divided into circles, the centre of which is a police station, and at 
these centres the village officer reports either daily or at fixed intervals; a clerk 
keeps up registers of these reports, and sends in the tabulated figures to the Civil 
Surgeon, a? the health officer of the district, who in turn submits the abstracted totals 
month by month to the Sanitary Commissioner of the province or presidency. In 
most provinces the Sanitafy Commissioner publishes the collected figures for each 
month in the Government Gazette, and in all he reports annually on the total results 
for the year. In towns where no village officers exist, the duty of reporting deaths and 
births is generally imposed on the town servants (such as the sweepers) of each street 
or quarter, and in most municipalities- a byelaw (having the force of law) has been 
passed compelling the head every family to report such occurrences. It follows 
that registration in municipal' towns is always more accurate than it is for rural 
districts. 

j^fetiiry 2, The facts reported at the head-quarters of the circle are, in the case of deaths, the 
iSt^decV name °^ ^ e village, the name, sex, religion, and age (where known) of thd deceased, 
»j %i - and the alleged cause of death. In the case of births, the names of the village and of 
1 the parents, and the sex of the infant, are generally reported. The clerk who makes 

up the monthly abstracts shows in his statements the number of deaths reported, and 
classifies them according to age, sex, religion, and cause, but it is not his business to 
draw attention to the name of the village in which any abnormal mortality has 
occurred. Similarly, the health-officer in tabulating the results for the whole district, 
has not been in the habit, generally, of drawing attention to the death-rate of any 
particular circle. In order to check these returns, or derive practical information from 
them, it is necessary first to find out the precise locality in which the mortality 
reported is excessive op deficient, which at present can only be done by going back 
to the original Register of thp pirole clerk, and by collecting the scattered reports 
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belonging to each village, and then to compare the results with the census population 
of that village, to see what the ratio of mortality or birth is. The tables prepared, by 
the health-officer for his district, and the Sanitary Commissioner for his province, show 
the total number of deaths and their reported causes, and minor local variations are 
not as u rule brought to notice. The age is for the most part a rough guess, and .the 
diagnosis of the cause is in the last degree inaccurate. Even well-known diseases run 
a risk of being entered under wrong heads, and, in obscure or complicated cases, 
the general resource is to ascribe them to fever. 

3. The system of registration, though gradually improving, is still very incomplete, Us ® hitherto 
and it is obvious from the figures that a large portion of the deaths and births that J^dsto! 
actually occur is not reported. The consequence of this is that till lately attention t i s tics. 
has mainly been directed to the necessity of returning a higher ratio as more in 
accordance with the truth. Year after year the various Governments, in reviewing 
these statistics, have censured those districts in which the recorded ratios were lowest. 
The management of those in which they were highest has been praised as most efficient. 
District officers in their tours have examined the returns and made local inquiries as 
to their correctness, and praise or punishment has been awarded to the village officials 
according to the results of those inquiries. As, however, no famine or severe scarcity 
had taken place in any province in which the system of registration had been 
generally established, and as little reliance was placed on the records, from their 
acknowledged imperfection, the possible value of these reports in indicating early the 
pressure of want had hardly been suggested to the officers who had to deal with them. 
The statistics, though known to be imperfect, had, indeed, been used as a means of 
testing the condition of the people and the progress of epidemic disease, on the 
hypothesis of their deficiencies being constant, it being assumed that in whatever 
degree they were incorrect in one year, they would contain approximately the same 
degree of error in another. But nowhere, before 1877, since the time when such 
returns were introduced, had the reported deaths been so numerous that any marked 
increase suggested that these statistics would afford a means of ascertaining the effect 
of want on the people. 

L Recent events have, however, shown that, imperfect and inaccurate as the Their im- 
registration undoubtedly has been, it supplies the administration with most valuable p°rtance in 
indications as to localities in which severe distress arises. The recorded death-rate ha^ 1 
generally been highest where the distress is otherwise known to have been worst, r famme! V 
and in many places -where it was not thought to be severe the height of the death 
ratio has opened the eyes of Government officers to the extent of the actual pressure. 
Thus, in the districts of Madras, which -suffered most, the death-rate of 1877 ranged 
from 82 to 94* per mille, or about fourfold the usual amount. In the most affected 
district of Bombay, Kaladgi, it rose to 102 per mille, or four times the previous 
average. In Mysore the ordinary yearly rates were multiplied six or seven times. In 
the worst districts of the Punjab and North- West Provinces they were trebled. The 
details are given more fully in a separate paper, which may be referred to, and 
they show how, in most cases, the death-rate clearly indicated the locality of 
severest pressure from want and from the diseases that accompany and follow upon 
want. The greatly reduced number of recorded births in distressed districts has also 
proved (as Dr. Cornish was the first to bring forward prominently) what had been 
suspected before though it had never been put definitely in evidence, that one of the 
effects of a famine is very greatly to affect the fecundity of the population. The 
number of births registered in the worst districts of Madras and Bombay was less 
than half the usual number. • 

5. Among the first results of the increased knowledge thus obtained of the usefulness Measures 
of vital statistics, if properly applied, should certainly be the improvement of the system | °^ e ^L 
under which the monthly returns are prepared, so that they may be rendered actively their u^Wy 
efficient from the moment they are received, instead of being so dealt with that they in this re- 
can only be made use of after the lapse of some months, when the information they spect. 
supply has "become obsolete, and useless for immediate practical purposes. The pro-*- 
priety of making the registration of births and deaths legally obligatory in villages 
as well as towns should be considered by the Government in each province, and if 
thought practicable it should be carried out. The regular monthly publication of the 
main vital statistics of each province should be universally enforced. The village officer 
who reports such events should, if possible, be able to write, so that his recollection may 
be supported by a record made at the time the event occurred. In order that the circle 
clerk may be able to point out whenever the mortality in any tillage rises, or the birth- 
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ratejdnks considerably below the average, he should be supplied with the census popula. 
tion of each village, and with numbers showing respectively what, in the Sanitary 
Commissioner's opinion, would be the average number of monthly deaths and births in 
such a population, and what excess or deficiency should be made the subject of special 
report. The clerk should report the total numbers as heretofore for the whole of Lis 
circle, but would add to it a list showing the villages in which there was any such 
excess of deaths or deficiency of births as came within the prescribed margin. This 
test would at once draw the attention of the district health officer to the prevalence 
of excessive mortality, from whatever cause, in that locality. It should be his business 
to call the attention of the Collector or other chief district officer, as well as the 
Sanitary Commissioner, to any serious indications presented by these reports, and in 
all cases the Collector of the district should see the monthly vital statistics at once 
and should not, as is often the case nowi see them only when, after the lapse of 
some time, they are published in the Government Gazette. The Sanitary Commissioner 
should also consider it his special duty to warn his Government of any unusual rise 
in the death-rate, in order that the cause of such a rate may be inquired into. The 
Collector, should be responsible that especial vigilance is exercised in the early stages 
of distress, when it may be still uncertain whether an actual famine will supervene 
or not; the condition of the people then requires to be most carefully watched 
and tbe reports of births and deaths should be scrutinized and tested on the spot by 
officials deputed for this purpose to' see that no omissions occur, and also that, 
through excess of zeal, imaginary deaths are not registered. In time of famine 
the returns might be submitted at shorter intervals* than once a month, and should 
be sent with the least • possible delay to the Collector and the relief officers in 
charge of the different parts of a famine-stricken district. As to the reputed causes of 
death, little improvement can be hoped for till medical knowledge is more widely 
spread. 

6. In the first part of our Eeport we dwelt on the fact that the population of 
India is to a large extent liable to the chronic action of destructive agencies of a 
more or less preventible character, against which society at present has neither 
the means nor the knowledge necessary to defend itself, and that in times of scarcity 
the effects of insufficient food, which might otherwise be successfully resisted, 
co-operate fatally with these influences^ and result in most lamentable mortality. It 
follows that one, and perhaps the most effectual, mode of checking mortality in 
times of famine is to, remove those chronic causes of sickness and death, which on the 
advent of famine ally themselves with it, with such deadly effect, in its task of 
destruction. Appalling as it may seem that 5 millions of people should die in two 
years of famine, it is no less appalling that the normal death-rate of. the entire Empire 
should be, as seems probable, much higher than it neecj be ; and that causes, which 
it lies within the range of possibility to a large extent tQ remove, should sweep oif 
millions of lives, even in years when the public health and prosperity are in their 
normal condition. The average annual death-rate in British Ijidia is believed to be 
about 35 per mille, an# if this could be reduced to 25, the number of deaths would 
be 5 instead of 7 millions a year. In several of the cities we find an annual death- 
rate of over 100 per mille, and occasional outbursts of mortality, which, if continued 
for many months, would soon extinguish the entire population. The Indian village 
is subject to one' class of unhealthy influences, which sufficiently accounts for the 
chronic low condition which^makes the inhabitants ready victims of famine or epidemic 
disease. The inadequate and impure water-supply of a year of drought is only an 
exaggeration of the deficiency and ^impurity which are at all times the characteristics 
of too many cities and villages. Wells, even where deriving their supplies from 
uncontaminated sources, axe often liable to many forms of pollution ; and the ordinary 
tank, in which personal ablutions, washing of clothes and utensils, and watering of 
cattle are alike conducted, becomes in time of drought a source of pestilence. 
^ r °g reB ^ al * d 7* There is no room to doubt that thew^ork hitherto achieved by district officers or 
impwed ° Sanitary Department falls very far short indeed of what is necessary to secure 
Sanitation, satisfactory improvement, or what the administration could effect if the matter were 
taken up seriously, and funds were available. The difficulties in the way of effectual 
action, however, even where the course is clear, are very great, partly on the score 
of expense, and partly from the risk of interfering with prejudices which would 
frequently stand in the way of improvement. Progress in such matters is unfortunately 
but too infficult and slow even in the far more advanced societies of Europe, and much 
caution will be requisite in dealing with tbem jn India. But it is right that we 
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should express our conviction that every real step in advance made in this matter 
will have a most important effect on the health and the lives of millions and on their 
power of resistance in time of famine. The whole subject, however, is still surrounded 
with so many doubts and difficulties that we will only add our hope that it may 
continue to receive the attention of the responsible officers of the several Govern- 
ments. 
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Chapter III,— Relations of the Government to the Landholders, 

and or Landlord and Tenant. 

Section I. — Tenures. — Relations of Government to Landholders, 

1. The expression 89 ownership of land," when used with reference to India, must 
he understood in a sense differing in some important respects from that in 
which it is commonly applied in England. In India the immemorial and un- 
questioned custom of the country is that the landholders do not own the 
land, in the sense in which ownership is understood in England, hut merely certain 
limited rights La, it Originally the occupant of the land possessed the right to hold 
and till it subject to the payment of a part of the produce to Government ; and 
the Government possessed the correlative right to a share of the produce of the 
land, known as the land revenue. This simple system still mainly prevails in 
Southern India, i.e., in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, and in Berar, Hyder- 
abad, and the Native States of the Southern Peninsula, and under it the tenure of 
nn ocf-upant of the land is known as ryotwaT. In Upper India the historical 
fact of the territorial superimposition of bf conquering over a conquered race, 
and other causes, have made these rights more qomplex by the introduction of a 
class of superior holders between government and the actual occupant; and this dis- 
tinction has been made more definite by the action of the British Government. The 
right of the occupant has thus been divided into tiwo parts, and he is represented by 
two classes; first, the cultivators, who till the land and pay rent m the form 
either of money a or of a share of the produce; second, the landlords (or, as they 
are commonly catfed in Northern India, proprietors), who receive the rent in cash 
or kind, and pay a portion of it as land revenue to the Government ; these classes 
again constantly run, into each o^ker, the proprietor in numerous cases tilling his 
own land or a part of it, or somet/imes, while he retains the superior right in one plot 
of land, holding the cultivator's fright in another plot This fortn of tenure, which 
is called zemindari, prevails orejr the vrhole of Upper India, i.e., the Punjab, North- 
Western Provinces and Obdh, bengal, and the Central Provinces* 

2. The lapse of time, the anarchy of past centuries, #nd the competition for land 
among a dense population have introduced many interesting and curious variations into 
the mutual relations of landlord and tenant. In the Punjab and the North-Western 
Provinces the great ma?s iof the land is held by small proprietors, who cultivate 
their own land wholly orj ik part They are generally associated together in village 
communities, and represented by an iilected or hereditary head, and are jointly re- 
sponsible for the payment of the Government revenue due from the entire village. 
Sometimes all the land fy held in common, and the proceeds are thrown together and 
divided among the sharer^ by village custom. Sometimes the proprietors all have 
their separate holdings in the estate, each paying the quota of revenue due from 
his plot and enjoying the surplus profits of it. Sometimes a single person (who is 
generally either the head of [ a clan, or the descendant of an intruding official of the 
Native Government) holds the proprietary right in a tract containing many villages. 
Some parts of the North- Western Provinces and the greater part of Oudh are held by 
proprietors of this description, who are there called talukdars. The great mass of 
the land in Bengal is held by the descendants of large zemindars, whose position 
was recognised at the perm^ent settlement in 1789-93, but in Behar there are a 
certain number of cultivating proprietary communities. The zemindars were, for the 



sw&y over large tracts of country, of which they were constituted owners by the 
British Government/ Some of these estates have been broken up by purchase, and in 
many the superior right has been merged by subordinate leases in .permanent sub- 
tenures ; and these sub-tenures have again been leased ^nd sub-leased, in some cases as 
many as four times over, and even more. Where this is not the case the zemindars 
mostly lease out their villages for a short farm of years. Two of the largest of these 
zemindars — the Bajas of Darbhanga and Bardwan — have incomes of 21 and 40 lakhs 
of rupees respectively. No details jof area can be given, or of the number of different 
classes of proprietors, but about 130,000 estates are borne on the provincial rent-roll. 
In the Central Provinces the proprietary right in each village is owned for the most 
part by on$ person or one family, the representatives generally of the person who 
founded it, and who kept the cultivators together ^ by his influence and support 
during the troublous times *that preceded the British Government. The number 
of proprietary families, or heads of estates, is about 28,000. 



most part, powerful officials or chiefs 
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Table showing the Number of Landholders in the Punjab, North-Wesi 

Provinces, and Oudh. 







Punjab. 


N. W. P. 






Number of 
Landholders. 


Per cent, of 
Total Area. 


Per cent, of 
Total Area. 


Per cent, of 
Total Area. 




Large zemindars - 


1,695 


5 


3 


59 






Village communities - 


33,020 


91 


90 


3G 






Others - 


1,711 


4 


7 


3 





N.B.— For the N.W.P. and Oudh the number of landholders cannot as yet be accurately given. 



3. In the greater part of Southern India (Le. s in Madras, Mysore, Bombay, Berar, Tenures in 
and Hyderabad) the tenure in what are technically called Government lands (that is, Madras and 
lands not alienated in favour of some person holding free of revenue or at a light Bomba 7- 
quitrent) is ryotwari. The word ryot is in general use in India to designate a culti- 
vator or occupant; but while in Southern India the term is more particularly applied 
to an occupant who holds direct from Government, it is confined in Northern India to 
the cultivator who holds a subordinate tenure under a proprietor. It is important 
to bear this distinction in mind, as misconception has arisen from confounding 
the independent landholder of the south, such as the Bombay or Madras ryot, with 
the tenant of the north, often holding his land at a rack-rent and with no permanent 
interest in the land, who also passes under the same name. The tenure of 
the Government ryot of Southern India is as secure and simple as can well be con- 
ceived. He holds his land in proprietary right, subject to the payment of the 
assessed revenue which is fixed for a period of thirty years. He has the option 
of resigning his entire holding, or any individual field, at the end of the agricultural 
year. His improvements cannot be made a ground for increasing his assessment at 
the time of the periodical settlement. He can sell, mortgage, or let his land to 
anyone without requiring the consent of Government, and at his death the land 
descends to his children according to the rules 1 of inheritance. A large portion of 
Madras, about a quarter of the whole territory, is not held by ryots, but by great 
zemindars, whose position corresponds to that of the zemindars of Bengal, and who 
pay a very moderate quitrent, fixed in permanence, to Government, and their property 
generally descends by a special custom of primogeniture. In Bombay there is a~ 
considerable amount of land held by classes who correspond to the proprietors in 
Upper India, having cultivating tenants under them > who are called taLukdars in 
Ahmedabad, khotes in Ratnagiri ; there are also some joint village proprietary com- 
munities in Kaira and Broach* About a third of the total area of the presidency is 
held in quitrent by grantees. \ 

The following table shows what information has been collected as to the number 
of holdings in Government lands in Madras and JJombay, and their areas or the 
assessments paid by them, but these two sets of figures, not being prepared on 
identical systems, are not strictly comparable with ciach other. No statistics as to 
the numbers and classes of ryots can be supplied for Berar. 



Madras. 


Bombay. 


Class of Ryots. 


Number. 


Average 
Assessment 


Class of Ryots. 


Number. 


Paying over Rs. 1,000 

„ „ 500 to Rs. 1,000 
„ 250 „ 500 
„ 100 „ 250 
50 „ 100 
„ „ 30 „ 50 
10 „ 30 
Paying under Rs. 10 
Joint tenancies - - 

Total 


401 
1,399 
5,288 
31,737 
79,085 
121,553 
455,716 
1,251,750 
445,135 


Rs; 
1,557 
676 
332 
142 
* 68 
37 
17 
4 
17 


Holding over 1,000 acres 

„ 500 to 1,000 acres 
200 „ 500 „ 
100 „ 200 „ 
50 „ 100 „ 
20 „ 50 „ 
„ 10 „ 20 „ 
j> 5 „ 10 „ 
Holding under 5 acres 

Total 


233 
530 
4,872 
23,242 
86,906 
266,398 
249,096 
232,329 
505,071 


2,392,064 


16 


1,367,622 



N.B. — The larger areas in the Bombay returns are not purely ryotwari holdings, but those of tttlukdars, 
khotes, inamdors, &c, who are shown as single occupants, and are not distinguished in these r* turns from ryots. 
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4. The Secretary of State (in para. 17 of Ms despatch of January 1878) inquires 
whether the w practical effeqjpof the tenure which, is most largely prevalent in the 
c< Madras Presidency is to disincline the tenant from expending his lahour or his 
" money on the excavation of wells." AH the information that we have received 
tends to show that in lands where the occupants hold of Government under the 
ryotwari tenure no such disinclination arises from the cause alleged, but in 
zemindari estates, where the occupants have not the protection of this tenure, they 
are represented sis being unwilling to sink their money in these investments. Where 
such unwillingness exists under the ryotwari tenure, it may spring from want of 
capital, from indifference or want of enterprise, or from doubt as to the profits to 
be earned by the investment. We have made some suggestions for removing this 
last cause of unwillingness, so far as it may be 4ue to the liability of enhanced 
assessment, but beyond this we do not see that anything can be done to add to the 
security and fixity of the ryotwari tenure, and to the encouragement it offers to the 
improvement of land by the ryots. 

5. Turning to the more general question of the effect of the different tenures held 
directly under the Government, we find no clear evidence that the tenure of the land- 
holders, whether it be ryotwari or zemindari, has amy direct connection with their 
power of supporting themselves in times of famine, or that in order to increase that 
power it is desirable to revise or reform the tenures. We have already (in Part I. of 
the Report) stated our opinion that the people most liable to be affected by famines 
are the landless classes, and the evils to which they are exposed cannot be directly 
affected by the nature ^ of the tenure. As regards the landholding classes, we are 
unable to find any evidenfeb that the special characteristics of either of the two 
chief tenures-^-the ryotwari or the zemindari — are such as to give one of them a 
decided advantage over the other, nor have we been able to ascertain that any 
relative inferiority in the condition of the landholders in any part of the country 
is due to the prevalence of the one tenure rather than the other. What is really 
essential is security of tenure, and neither tenure has in this respect any marked 
superiority over the other ; under both the landholder may secure all that is necessary 
in respect of fixity of holding and of land revenue payment over considerable periods 
of time, and he is thus enabled to feel perfect security in respect of his position, and 
to rely on being repaid for any judicious outlay he may incur on improvements. 

6. Neither does it appear that the incidence of the land revenue on the gross pro- 
duce of the land is to any important extent affected by the tenure on which the land 
is held. At first sight it might appear probable that the land revenue would be 
lighter in Northern than in Southern India, seeing that where a landlord exists there 
are two parties to share the net profits of agriculture with the (government, and that 
it is the principle in the provinces where the zemindari tenure prevails to take as 
land revenue not more than half the average rent or its equivalent, while in pro- 
vinces where the ryotwari tenure prevails the assessment is fixed with reference to 
the net produce of the land, which is necessarily more than the rent would be. But 
an examination of the figures will show that, although the differences in the rate 
of incidence in different provinces are considerable, whether the calculation is based 
on the cultivated area or the estimated value of the gross produce, those differences 
have no connection with the prevalent form, of tenure, and the inequality, can be traced 
to other causes. 



Province* 


Population* 
* 


Cultivated Area. 


Value of Gross 
Produce at 5/, 
per Ton for Food, 
and 3/. per 
Acre for 
Non-food Crops. 


Land 1 
Revenue. 


Per-cent- 
ege of 
Land 
Revenue 
upon value 
of Produce. 


Average 
Incidence 
of Land 
Revenue 
per Culti- 
vated Acre. 


Average 
Incidence 
of Land 
Revenue 
per Head, 


Food 
Crop. 


Non-food. 


Punjab 

North- Western Pro- 
vinces and Ondh * 
Bengal - ~ 
Central Provinces - 
Berar - 
Bombay 

Madras - 


17,600,000 

41,000,000 
60,000,000 
8,200,000 
2,250,000 
16,000,000 
31,000,000 


•Acres, 
18,500 

31,450 
48,000 
12,000 
3,700 
21,500 
26,000 


♦Aeresl 
2,500 

5,200' 

6,000 

2,500 

2,800 

5,500 

2,500 


* 

*£ * 
34,150 

71,750 
103,500 
21,250 
11,500 
39,000 
50,000 

<•» — : 


?1,910 

5,565 
4,050 
600 
525 
2,970 
3,160 


56 • 

7-8 

3- 9 
38 

4- 6 
76 
6-3 


Decimals 
of £1, 
•09 

•16 
•08 

04 
•08 
•11 

11 


Decimals 
of £1. 
11 

•14 
07 
•07 
•23 
•19 
•10 



* Three 0** omitted. 
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According to this estimate of the value of the gross produce of the soil, the land 
revenue bears to it, in different provinces, a proportion ranging from 4s to 8 per 
cent., being lowest uTthe Central Provinces and highest in the Nortb*Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, in both of which the zemindari tenure prevails. Similarly the 
incidence of the land revenue per cultivated acre is lowest in the Central Provinces, 
and highest in the North- Western Provinces and Oudh ; the next highest rate being 
found in Bombay and Madras, where the tenures are ryotwari. The high rate 
paid per head by Berar and Bombay is due to the relatively thin population, 
which, so long as there are enough agriculturists to till the ground, is an 
advantage rather than the reverse. On the whole, inquiry shows that the r 
burden of the assessment depends mainly on historical and economical conditions, 
on the sums paid in previous times, on the competition for land and the density of 
the population, and on the fertility of the soil, audits protection by artificial irrigation 
or by climate from calamities of season ; and whether the tenure of those who pay 
the assessment is zemindari or ryotwari has very little to do with the proportion of the 
produce received by the Government. 

7. Though we fully recognise the great importance of the questions that have Permanent 
from time to time been raised as to the permanent settlement of the land revenue settlement 
and the grant of a power of redeeming it, these are matters which appear to us to be ^nof ulnd 
excluded from the prescribed scope of our inquiry, and we here refer to the subject revenue' 
Only to point out that this is the cause of our silence. 

Relation of Landlord, and Tenant in Northern India, 

8. We next have to consider the relations that exist between the landowners and Relations of 
the tenants who hold under them, the character and extent of the rights possessed landlord and 
by these subordinate holders, and the causes which have in some instances conduced tenaat - 

to the diminution or obliteration of those rights. The relation of the landlord and 
tenant constitutes a historical and economical problem which has ever since the 
commencement of the British administration been in one part of the country or 
another the subject of prolonged consideration and keen controversy, and it is obvious 
that a topic of so much intricacy, and involving so many minute and tectmical details, 
cannot be treated in this Report with all the fullness it deserves. We must therefore 
content ourselves with an attempt to touch only on its principal characteristics, and 
to suggest in a general way the measures which we recommend for the improve- 
ment of the legal position of the tenants. We shall first give a brief sketch of the 
origin and rise of these tenures, then an account of the condition in which they now 
exist, and lastly make such proposals as seem likely to result in the improvement of 
that condition. 

9. The character of the tenure, as affecting the rights and general position of Importance 
the occupants of the soil, is of more vital importance in India than in countries j£ a *£ J tt * 
where there are other fields of employment for the masses of the population, t^the^d™ 
to which, if unable to earn a fair subsistence as tenants, they can turn for the being of 
means of livelihood and the opportunities of acquiring wealth. In India the India, 
rural population is, for the present, at any rate, bound to the soil and precluded 

by the general conditions of its existence from seeking in other forms of employment 
an escape from any hardships and oppressions to which it may be exposed by the 
existing system of tenure. A consideration of this fact, of the vast numbers of the 
persons concerned, and, what is of equal importance, of the general recognition of a 
limited right in the land as inherent in large classes of tenants, renders it impossible 
for the State, as the guardian of the common interests of the community, to leave 
the mutual relations of the payers and receivers of rent to adjust themselves by com- 
petition and the ordinary rules which govern commercial contracts. 

10. It has always been an accepted principle in India that the occupant of the soil Origin of 
is entitled to remain there from generation to generation, provided he pays the portion tenant : righi 
of the produce which may be demanded of him by Government or by some superior m 
holder or landlord, and this proportion has generally been fixed by local custom. 

But the tenant was often in a position to enlarge this right, and place it On a firmer 
basis. As a rule, the superior holders, unless they carried their tenants with them, 
and had their support in war as well as in cultivation, could not make head against the 
officers of the Native Governments, who practicaUy^actod the maximum ammmLthat 
could be paid ; and hence the tenants had to be conciliated by privileges, such as low 
rents and fixity of tenure. In the less populous tracts again the same result was pro- 
duced by the fear of the tenant absconding and by the impossibility of replacing him. 
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Bights of this kind, when once acquired, were naturally conserved and strengthened 
by the general feeling that whatever is old ought ip remain unaltered. The Native 
Governments also threw their weight into the same scale, by reason of their know- 
ledge that the payment ana\ growth of the revenue depended on the contentment 
and prosperity of those who cultivated the soil ; and hence it was commonly made a 
i condition of the tenure of the superior holder that he should not only pay the 
' Government revenue, but also should foster the spread of cultivation and keep the 
Vryots contented. 

Yjat^l 11. When the early British rulers began to look into the question they were 
^nant-right universally impressed with the belief that th'e rights of the tenants were co-ordinate 
heidTuhe witn those of tte landlord, and equal to. his in point of permanence. The 
beginning of authors of the Permanent Settlement in Bengal considered the position of the 
British admi- tenant no less entitled to protection and security than that of the landlord, and 
lustration. undoubtedly intended to place the one on as assured a footing as the other. Their 
object, it was observed at the time, was to " secure to the great body of the ryots 
" the same equity and certainty as to the amount of their rents, and the same 
" undisturbed enjoyment of the fruits of their industry," as was conferred by that 
measure on the zemindars. When sanctioning Lord Cornwallis' scheme, the Court of 
Directors wrote, " Our interposition, where necessary, seems also to be clearly con* 
" sistent with the practice of the Mogul Government, under which it appeared to be 
" a general maxim that the imtnediate cultivator of the soil should not be dispossessed 
" of the land he occupied. This necessarily supposes that there were some measures 
" and limits by which the rent could be defined, and that it was not left to the arbi- 
" trary determination of the" feemindar, for otherwise such a rule would be nugatory." 
The same principle was on various occasions approved both by the Government of India 
| ( ouit of Di-j and the Court of Directors, the Court on one occasion observing that " the faith of the 
'wctorfe, i9i¥ « State is as solemnly pledged to uphold the cultivator df the soil in the unmolested 
;vi»tembftr « enjoyment of his long established rights as it is to maintain the zemindar in pos- 
" session of his estate, or to abstain from increasing the public revenue permanently 
" assessed upon him." There is indeed good reason to suppose that for many 
years after the establishment of the Permanent Settlement, the relation of the 
so-called landowners who paid the revenue, to the occupiers who paid the rent, was 
regarded rather as that of a superior to an inferior .contributory to the same impost 
than as that of landlord to tenant in the ordinary acceptation of the terms. In 
imrtofDi- their letter pf the 15th January 1819, the Court of Directors observe "that consew 
<M'i«rf», 15th « quences the most injurious to the rights and interests of individuals have arisen 
" from describing those with whom the Permanent Settlement was concluded as the 
" actual proprietors of the land™ ^This mistake/ 9 . they continue, and the habit 
which grew out of it of ^describing the payments of the ryots as "rent" instead of 
"revenue," "have introduced confusion into the whole system of tenures," "have 
" given a specious colour to the pretensions of the zemindars in acting as if they were, 
" in the ordinary sense of word, proprietors of the land, and as if the ryots had no 
" permanent interest but what they derived from them." -Another important limi- 
tation of the proprietary rights of the original grantees under the Permanent Settle- 
ment was that the Government not only declared it to be the duty of the zemindars 
" to conduct themselves with good faith and moderation towards their dependent 
" talukdars and ryots," and to enjoin similar conduct on their agents, but reserved to 
i itself the right of any further legislation that might be considered necessary for the 

Regulation L protection of these classes. The same regulation which created the rights of the 
jpf 1793, zemindars contained the proviso that " it being the duty of the ruling power to 
j^rticle 7m " protect all classes of people, more particularly those who from their situations are 
" most helpless, the Governor-General in Cou&cil will, whenever he may deem it 
" proper, enact such regulations as he may think necessary for the protection and 
" welfare of the dependent talukdars, ryots, and other cultivators of the soil." It 
was added that no zemindar should be entitled to make any objection to his assessment 
n on this account. 

Jrcnant-right 12. The rights thus asserted in the case of the Bengal ryot existed, there is reason 
in Upper to believe, in a more or less complete form in every part of India. " There is a very 
|n<iia, general consent," writes Sir W. Muir,* speaking of a judgment of the Calcutta High 
Court, in which the whole subject had been minutely considered by the entire Bench, 
" that in the Native state of things the resident ryot, simply as such, is throughout the 
" continent of India possessed, as a rule, of a right of hereditary occupancy at the 
customary rates of the vicinity." " But such a right was liable to 'become obscured 

* i, ... • r - ' ' — " ■ ■< i r , ... _ i., ' 

* Statement of Objects and Reasons with Draft of BUI for amending Act X. of 1839, circulated in 18G£. 
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under a system in which the landholders were recognised as possessing virtual pro- 
prietorship in the lands for which they paid revenue, and the intentions of the 
Government to provide for its adequate maintenance were for a long period not 
carried into execution. With the lapse of time it became more and more difficult to 
ascertain what were the precise rights cf tenants, and what were the customary rates 
of rent. It is true that regulations were passed directing that the rights of the ryots 
should be protected and preserved, and this was most emphatically inculcated in those 
Regulations and Acts which prescribed the procedure in making a settlement of 
the land revenue in the North- Western Provinces, but no legislative enactment dis- 
tinctly formulated the nature of these rights, or the mode of testing thoir existence, 
or of recording them. While the theory was that all existing rights should receive 
equal attention, and while the benefit likely to accrue to the cultivators was avowedly 
one of the principal objects of the settlements 'made for long periods, there grew 
up a generally exaggerated estimate of the proprietary rights of the landlords, and a 
corresponding depreciation of the tenant's position. English ideas of proprietorship 
were allowed to obscure the important limitations to which, in India, proprietorship 
was subject, and a tendency arose for the landlord to become an absolute owner 
and the cultivator a rack-rented tenant at a competition rent, 

13. The most important legislative attempt to stop this tendency and to declare what Legislation 
were the different classes of tenants, what rights they respectively possessed, and on what *? £ efin ® the 
basis the claims to such rights should be adjudicated, was made by passiog^Act X. tenant 
°£jy3§& which for many years was the sole embodiment of the law of landlord and e 
tenant for all the provinces included in the Bengal Presidency. This law still 
continues to be in force in Bengal and the Central Provinces with certain amend- 
ments, and in both its further revision is now under consideration. It has been super- 
seded by later enactments in Oudh and the North-Western Provinces. The main 
principle established by this law was that undisturbed occupancy during a period of 

12 years should be thp condition for acquiring immunity from arbitrary ejectment, 
or enhancement of rent. Thus the cultivators became divided into two broad classes, 
the privileged and the unprivileged. The former, or the occupancy-tenant, can 
only be ousted by decree of Court in consequence of non-payment of rent; 
and his rent cannot be enhanced except by a decree of Court on certain specified 
grounds, of which the principal one is that he is paying at a lower rate than 
is usual among other tenants of the same class as himself for land, of equal 
value. The unprivileged class, or tenant-at-will, on the other hand, is liable 
to be ousted at the pleasure of the landlord at the close of any agricultural year, 
and 'his rent can be enhanced to any stun which the landlord chooses to demand. 
If, however, he or his ancestors have continued in uninterrupted occupation of the 
same land for the space of 12 years he acquires by that lapse of time a right of 
occupancy in his holding, and ceases to be a tenant-at-wiU. The rights thus laid 
down have been to some extent further developed by subsequent legislation, as we 
shall proceed to show, but in its main outlines this description of the two chief 
classes of tenants still holds good. 

14. In the Punjab, at the time of the first settlement of the land, the ideas which Tenant-right 
subsequently found expression in Act X. of 1859 were prevalent, and all tenants of } n the 

any standing were declared to be entitled to occupancy rights. This declaration was Jab; 
afterwards contested when a more elaborate record of titles was in progress ; and large 
numbers of tenants who had thus been recorded as possessed of these rights were 
held not to be entitled to them. Ultimately, after prolonged discussion, it was provided 
by Act XXVIII. of 1868 that all tenants whose past history or circumstances at 
that time indicated a privileged position, or who had been recorded in any preceding 
settlement as entitled to occupancy rights, should be so treated in future, but no pro- 
vision was made for the future accrual of such rights by reason of the efflux: of time 
during the occupation of land as a tenant-at-will. When once an occupancy tenant's 
rent has been enhanced by the decree of a Rent Court, a second suit cannot be 
brought for five years unless the land revenue has been raised meanwhile in the 
course of a settlement. The number of tenants of *this class is 540,000, and they 
cultivate an average area of 6£ acres. The tenants-at-will are about 1,100,000 in 
number, with an average area of 5*9 acres apiece. 

15. In the North-Western Provinces in the earliest regular settlements (made under in the North- 
the provisions of Regulation VII. of 1822 -and Act IX. of 1833) rent-rolls were drawn Western 

up in which all tenants residing and cultivating land in the village were recorded Provmces ; 
as an permanent occupation of their holdings, and their rents were fixed by the, 
settlement officer on the understanding that they were not to be enhanced during 
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the term of settlement. By the passing of Act Xi of 1859 provision was made for 
the first time for the separation of the two classes of tenants according as they had 
or had not cultivated their lands continuously for the space of 12 years, and for the 
enhancement of the rents of- occupancy-tenants on certain specified grounds by a 
decree of the Rent Court, a farther stipulation being made that in the permanently 
settled districts those who were proved or presumed to have been in occupation 
at the time of the Permanent Settlement should not be liable to any enhancement 
of rent. In 1873 an amended Eent Act was passed, which prescribed stricter rules 
for the decision of enhancement suits, and created a new class of "privileged" 
tenants, viz., those who had .been proprietary cultivators, but had lost their proprietary 
rights by sale or otherwise, though still remaining on the land as cultivators. The 
number of tenants at fixed rates in the permanently settled districts has not yet been 
recorded. 'Jhe occupancy4enants hold 41 per cent, and the, tenants-at-will 31 per 
cent, of the cultivated land, the balance being tilled by the proprietors themselves. 
It is estimated that the former class number about 1,500,000 and the latter about 
, 1,200,000, the average area cultivated by each tenant being 4*8 and 4 acres 
respectively. 

16. In Oudh, where the great landowners (or talukdars) were more powerful and 
masterful in former times, it has been decided that occupancy rights were altogether 
unknown at the time of annexation, and the bulk of the cultivators hold as tenants- 
at-will. Occupancy rights have, however, been conceded as a compromise to those who 
wore formerly proprietors, and had not been altogether deprived of their rights by 
the talukdars. There are in Oudh nearly two million tenants, holding 3*1 acres 
j apiece on an average. *• * 

iB- Bengal i 17. In Bengal the broad classification into privileged and unprivileged tenants still 
exists, with the same proviso that has already been described regarding the fixed rates 
at which certain tenants are entitled to sit, As,- however, there has been no field 
survey, and no record has been made of village rights, it is Impossible to state 
either the number or the. average area of the holdings of each class of tenants. 
The total number of tenants is, however, about 10 millions, and the following tabic, 
which classifies them by the amount of , rent they pay, shows how small that area 
must bo, since a 5-rupee rent implies a holding of between 2 and 3 acres on an average. 



Bengal. 


Number of Tenants. 


Bs. Bs. 

Tenants paying over 100 <- * * 
Ditto 50to,100 - * 
Ditto *20to 50* n 
Ditto 5 to 20 - * - 
Ditto, r nnder 5 - * 

Total • - 


25,241 
119,617 
682,353 
2,789,409 
6,136,264 > 


9,752,884 



in the Cen- 
tral Pro- 
vinces, 



18. Jn the Central Provinces the unprivileged tenants-at-will are in the same 
position as in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces. The privileged or occupancy- 
tenants are divided into two classes : absolute occupancy-tenants, whose rents are fixed 
by the settlement officer for "the term of the settlement, and who can mortgage their 
holdings, and, subject to the landlord's right of pre-emption, transfer them j and con- 
ditional occupancy-tenants, who are not entitled, in the absence of special local custom, 
to mortgage or sell, and whose rights in other respects are those laid down by Act X. 
of 1859. There is also a class of old and well-established tenants who possess a right 
almost equivalent to proprietary right, but confined to the plot of land they cultivate ; 
their numbers are about 15,000. Regarding the other classes of occupants the 
following information is on record : — 



Absolute occupants , 
Conditional occupants 
Tenants-at-will 



No. 
149,715 
121,807 
469,031 



Average Iloldiug 
in Acres. 

- 15^ 
14 



The local authorities consider that the provisions of Act X. of 1859 had the effect 
of placing the whole body of tenants in a less favourable position than they had 
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enjoyed" before the passing of the Act, and a Bill lias been framed -with a view to 
remedying the defects of the law in this and other particulars. This measute provides 
that, seeing that occupancy rights accrue to every tenant who has occupiel the same 
land continuously for 12 years, the lands received by a tenant in exchange for his 
own, in parts where village lands are redistributed at certain specified periods shall 
be deemed to be the same as those he originally held; also that where a tenant with 
a right of occupancy gives up some lands and takes others under the same landlord 
he shall be deemed to have a right of occupancy in the lands ho so accepts. The 
rents fixed at the time of settlement cannot be enhanced, except in special cases, 
during the currency of a settlement* Eights of occupancy are made, as a rule, here- 
ditary, but not transferable by deed or will except to persons who are co-sharers in the 
holding, or who would be entitled to inherit at the death of the transferor. Protection 
against arbitrary ejectment is extended to any tenant who has cultivated land in the 
village for five years, is resident in the village, and has not within three years received 
assistance from his landlord in cultivation. Provision is made for compensation for 
tenant's improvements on ejectment, and for allowing a tenant who would be entitled 
to such compensation to transfer his holding, together with the claim for compensa- 
tion, to another person. 

19. Although the intention of the legislation of recent years has clearly been to Unsatis- 
define and protect the rights of tenants, it is proved by the evidence before us that factory 
the effect produced has been very different from the object aimed at. Prom all p 9ults . of 
quarters it is reported tliat the relations between the landlord and the tenants with e ^ 91atl0 9- 
occupancy rights are not in a satisfactory state, and are becoming yearly more and 

more hostile ; so much so that a landlord will generally refuse any aid to his occu- 
pancy-tenants when they are in difficulties, and will do all that he can to ruin them 
and drive them off the land. The reason for this hostility is that an opposition of 
interests has been created between the two classes : the occupancy-tenant possesses a 
beneficial interest in the land, and intercepts a portion of the profits which the 
landlord would obtain if he were able to exact from him the full rent which he can 
obtain from a tenant-at-will« The landlord is naturally but little anxious to help a 
tenant who is in a position, or on the road to it, in which his rights will make him 
comparatively independent of his landlord, and the fact that such rights are in con- 
stant course of accrual frequently results in an equally constant series of efforts on 
the landlord's part to prevent such accrual taking place. "When it has been effected, 
the landlord's object is to harass the tenant, and to diminish the value of his occuv 
pancy rights, by bringing suit after suit for enhancement of the rent. The probable 
result of such a struggle is in favour of the more powerful combatant, and there is 
reason to fear that in many parts of the .country the occupancy rights have been| 
irretrievably impaired, and the point to which the efforts of Government should be 
directed is, therefore, to remove this conflict of interests. 

20. Besides the general shortcomings of the law, and its failure to secure adequate Special evils 
protection for the rights of the tenant, there is in the Bengal Province a special in Bengal ana 
class -of evils, arising from the want of any system of maintaining a continuous their causes - 
detailed village record of the occupation of land, and from the fact that the admini-j 
stration has not been sufficiently ready to interpose its own direct authority to prevent] 

illegal conduct on the part of landlords, but has confined its interference to cases 
where tenants have ventured to sue. 

21. The Commission have received a large amount of evidence, remarkable in its Urgent need 
weight and unanimity, to the effect that in the* Bengal Province the relations of of reforms in 
landlord and tenant are in a specially unsatisfactory condition. We feel no doubt wnt bw ' 
that the condition of the rent law and the way in which it is administered in Bengal 

are, as it was described to us by a high official of the province, a very grave hindrance 
to its agricultural prosperity, and th^t large portions of the agricultural population 
remain, mainly owing to this cause, in a state of poverty at all times dangerously 
near to actual destitution, and unable to resist the additional strain of famine. 
The urgent necessity for some reform in the law is thus dwelt on by the Lieutenant- 
Governor (in a letter dated 7th September 1878). "In Behar what is most 
u wanted is some ready means of enabling the ryot to resist illegal distraint, 
" illegal enhancement, and illegal cesses, and to prove and maintain his occupancy 
" rights. Apart from the backwardness and poverty of the ryot, there are many 
" points in the existing system of zemindari management in Behar which seem to 
u call for speedy amendment. The loose system of zemindari accounts, the entire 
" absence of leases and counterparts, the universal prevalence of illegal distraint, the 
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oppression incident to the realization of rents in, kind, the practice of amalgamating 
holdings so as to destroy evidence^ of continuous holding, are evils which neces- 
sarily prevent any possible development of agricultural prosperity among the tenant 
class, and place them practically at the mercy of their landlords, or of the * Thika- 
dars 9 (or lessees) to whom ordinarily their landlords from time to time transfer 
«' their rights." — 

The Thika- 22. The Thikadari system here alluded to is a custom under which the landlord lets 
<kri system Ms rights in his estate to a contractor for a short term of years, who proceeds to make 
and its evils. t h e ^est of his bargain by extracting as much as possible from the tenants. Such an 
arrangement is obviously likely to read to evil ^results. Nothing could be further 
from the letter and spirit of the engagements entered into under jthe Permanent Settle- 
ment than that the landlord should throw off all responsibilities towards his tenants, 
and constitute himself a mere annuitant, leaving another person, having no permanent 
connection with the estate or the tenants on it, to wring thdi highest possible rental 
from them. There would at present be great difficulty in curtailing the landlord's 
power of alienating his interest in the land temporarily; but the existence of 
such a custom renders it more than ever important that the tenants' rights 
should be distinctly defined by the legislature, and carefully supported by the 
executive. I 

Truant 23. Legislative measures having for their aim the amendment of therrent law, and 

actio*, of the correction of these abuses, are at present under the consideration of the Govern- 
Gw?rnment men * °* Bengal, and special inquiries are being made into all the circumstances with 
o^ ernmen . ^ ^ framing a suitably enactment. Pending the result of these inquiries, and 
the decision of the Bengal Government, it would be out of place for us to offer 
any detailed recommendations on the subject with # any special reference to this 
province. 

General ob- 24. We can, however, feel no doubt that in all the provinces of Northern India, and 
ject to which particularly in Bengal, it is the duty of the Government to make the provisions of 
ti«!h?uM* the law more effectua l f° r the protection of the cultivators' rights. This opinion 
be dir« ted. I is primarily based on the historical ground that they have a claim as a matter 
I of strict justice to be replaced as far as possible in the position they have gradually 
I lost ; but it may also be supported on the economical ground that in the case of 
these large cultivating classes security of tenure must have its usual beneficial 
effect; and that as a rule the cultivators with occupancy rights are better off 
than the tenants-at-wilh Wherever inquiry has been made, it has been found 
that in all matters relating to material prosperity, such as the possession of more 
cattle, better houses, and better clothes, the superiority lies on the side of the 
occupancy-tenants, and the figures in . the preceding paragraphs also show that 
as a rule they hold larger areas of land. Where the subdivision of land among 
tenants- at-will is extreme, and in a country where agriculture is almost the only 
. possible employment for large classes of the people, the competition is so keen 
1 that rents can be forced^ up to a ruinous height, and men will crowd each other 
till the space left to each is barely sufficient to support a family; any security 
of tenure which .defends <a part of the population from that competition must 
lecessarily be to them a source of material comfort and of peace of mind, such 
s can hardly be conceived by a community where a diversity of occupations exists, 
nd where those who cannpt^find a living on the land are able to betake themselves 
;o other employments. 

The en- 25, It is only under such tenures as convey permanency of holding, protection from 

nSSbweth- arbitrary enhancement of rent, and security for improvements, that we can expect 
ening of " to see "property accumulated, credit grow up, and improvements effected in the system 
occupancy of cultivation. There could J>e no greater misfortune to the country than that the 
right. numbers of the occupancy class should decrease, and that such tenants should be 
merged in the crowd of rack-rented tenants-at-will, who, owning no permanent con- 
nection with the land, have no incentive to thrift or to improvement. It iVdesirable | 
for all parties that measures should be framed" to secure the consolidation of occupancy- 
rights, the enlargement of the numbers of those who hold under secure tenures, and 
the widening the limits of that security, together with the protection of the tenant-at- 
will in his just rights and the strengthening of his position by any measure that may 
fceem wise and equitable. The suggestions which we now proceed to make for altera- 
tions in the existing law, or in the system of administering it, are based on this view, 
and have for their object the ends thus indicated. 
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26. The chief scope which our system affords for the exercise of the antagonistic Alterations 
feelings which, as stated in para. 19, exist between the two classes is in the Bent Courts, in tYi * as 
where the landlord can sue for enhancement of Sent These suits are extremely per- ^t'ofrent 
plexing in their character, they involve a great deal of minute and laborious inquiry 

into the soils and the current rates of rent, and the decisions of the Courts have often 
been conflicting ; such circumstances give encouragement to litigation, and leave a 
feeling of bitterness behind them wheu the suits are decided. It is to the interest of all 
parties and of the State that litigation of this kind should be discouraged as far as can 
fairly be done with due regard to the claims of either side. Under the present law a 
landlord who has sued a tenant for an enhancement of rent can sue him again after 
a period of 5 years in the Punjab, 10 years in the North- Western Provinces, one 
year in Bengal, and the same in the Central Provinces in respect of a " conditional " 
occupant ; moreover, as the landlord can thus sue his tenants in detail in successive 
years, the sore is constantly kept open. We are of opinion that most of these 
evils could be avoided by reverting to the original principle under which the rent of 
privileged tenants could be altered only at the same time as the revenue, and had to 
be fixed periodically by the same officer who fixed the revenue ; so that it should be 
the duty of the settlement officer to assess the rent, field by field, (following the prac- 
tice in Southern India), and then, to base his assessment of the revenue on a fixed 
proportion of the rent-roll. We recommend that this principle should be submitted 
for the favourable consideration of the Governments of the different provinces con- 
cerned. If they consider that it would not be unfair to the landlords, we are of 
opinion that it would be advantageous to the general well-being of the country, and 
should be extended to all classes of pecupancy-tenants, however their rights may have 
been acquired. If the principle were adopted, the rule for Bengal should perhapsf 
be that a revision of rents should not take place oftener than every 30 years,] 
although no revision of the land revenue is to follow upon it, 

27. One of the most prevalent forms of oppression on the part of the landlords Alteration 
is their habit of breaking up the holdings of their tenants, and compelling them to in toe pre- 
change the fields they cultivate, with a view to the destruction of occupancy rights, to^ontinu^ 
or rendering them indistinct when they exist, and preventing their accrual in the 0 us occu- 
case of tenants-at-will. This practice prevails even in sgtme parts of the North4 pation. 
Western Provinces, where the village papers are not so Srept up as to preserve ail 
accurate record of the changes in occupation from year to year ; it is peculiarly coml 

mon in Bengal where no such records exist. To obviate this, the remedy proposed by\ 
the local authorities is the creation of a presumption in favour of all resident tenants ! 
that they have continously occupied the same lands, unless the contrary can be proved. ( 
It is, in our opinion, questionable -whether the law ought not to go even further, and to) 
declare t hat nil tenants who have been resident an d^have cultivatedjan d in the villa ge 
for 12 years and upwards a re entitled to occupancy HghtltTiiheir land, and to restrict 
the exceptions to this rule to cases in which the landlord can show that a tenancy 
on a different footing has been expressly created by act of the parties. 

28. We think further that the power which the law concedes to the proprietor Limitation 
to eject an occupancy-tenant for the non-payment of rent ought to be subject to of P ower 
limitation. Even though the beneficial interest of the tenant be* not transferable by fo r e ^ ctn ^ nt 
bale, it still is a property of considerable value, and it is not necessarily reasonable o/reutT^ 
that the right should be confiscated as a penalty for an arrear of rent. The arrear 

may be dne to a calamitous season, or to misfortunes over which the tenant has no 
control, and in such cases it is proper that the same lenient treatment should be 
shown by the proprietor to the tenant as, in our view, the proprietor ought to 
receive at the hands of Government. We have already recommended, in paragraph 168 
of the first part of our Report, that relief should be given to tenants by the suspension 
of the demand for rent in times of general failure of the crops. When a tenant 
is sued for an arrear, the Kent Courts ought to have the power of deciding, in the 
iirst place, whether he is entitled by reason of some calamity of season, such as is 
recognised in the case of a landlord as a justification for a suspension of land 
revenue, to have the arrear * suspended till the next crop is harvested; and nexfy 
if not so entitled, what the value of his beneficial interest in the land is, and such 
valuo should be deducted from the arrear due, or if it is greater than the arrear, the 
balance should be paid to the tenant by the proprietor before he is allQwed to exercise, 
the right of ejectment. 

29. Two important questions closely connected with the matters of which we are 0ccn Pfn«f i 
now treating are whether the occupancy-tenant should have the power of transferring tTtod^^ 
his rights by sale or mortgage, and whether he should have the right of subletting, a^dto sublet. 

Q21S2. Gr 
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The iormer of these two questions has been much discussed in the evidence taken by our 
Commission, and elsewhere, and very different conclusions have Been arrived at, one party 
contending that the right is imperfect and incomplete unless it can be scid, the other 
fearing that if it becomes a marketable property the tenant will be tempted to borrow 
on the strength of it, and will so be led into debt, with the same evil results as have 
occurred in the case of the proprietors in « some parts of the country. In the North- 
Western Provinces when the Kent Act was under revision, in 1873, the latter view 
prevailed, and these occupancy rights were then declared not transferable, and in the 
bill now under consideration for the Central Provinces it is proposed to make them 
transferable only to such persons as can inherit from the tenant. In Bengal, on the 
other hand, the majority of officers, headed by the Lieutenant-Governor, desire that the 
rights should be made transferable by sale, and see in this provision a measure 
which will tend greatly to strengthen the tenant's position. The question of subletting 
has not received equal attention, and though ha direct stipulations regarding it exist, 
it seems to be tacitly permitted by all the Eeilt Acts now in force. 

30. Though on the whole we regard the' general concession of the power of sale of these 
rights to be expedient, and ultimately almost unavoidable, the immediate course to 
be followed by the Governments must np doubt be to a great extent governed by local 
custom. Where the custom lias grown up, and tb^ tenants are in the habit of selling 
or mortgaging their rights in land, it should certainly be recognized by the law ; and 
where it has not, it may be questioned whether the law should move in advance of the 
feelings and wishes of the people. 

31. But the question of subletting seems to us to be one of evengreater importance. 
The more valuable the occupancy right becomes by reason of such measures of pro- 
tection as we have advocated, the more need there will then be of guarding against a 
custom which is everywhere prevalent in India, under which the privileged tenant is 
apt to turn into a middleman, subletting the land and living on the difference between 
the rack-rent and the privileged rate secured to him by the law. ' The occupancy right 
can only be beneficial to the community when enjoyed by a bon& fide cultivator; &nd 
the object of the law should be to prevent anyone who is not a bon& fide cultivator from 
acquiring or retaining such rights. If this can be secured, the chief danger in the way 
of making such rights marketable will be removed, for they will not be able to pass 
into the hands of money-lenders ; and if a tenant who becomes deeply involved is sold 
up, his land will pass to another tenant, presumably a more thrifty man, and the public 
interests will not suffer by such a substitution. Tfe therefore recommend that con- 
currently with the extension of the right of transfer the practice of subletting by an 
occupancy-tenant should be discouraged, or even, if possible, forbidden. Care must no 1 
doubt be taken lest such a measure should work harshly. But if a tenant, for a long 
period, fails to keep up the stock requited for cultivating his land, or otherwise ceases 
to be by occupation arid habit a bon& fide cultivator, the rights he or his ancestors 
acquired by cultivating the soil might reasonably pass from him to the person who, 
having become the actual cultivator, occupies his place. We conceive that it 
would not be difficult for, the Rent Courts to investigate and decide the question of 
fact, whether a tenant with occupancy rights has. or has not wilfully ceased to-be 
a habitual cultivator in respect of the whole or any part of his holding ; and when 
such lapse is established the occupancy right might be held to have passed to the 
person to whom the actual cultivation of the land has been transferred. 

32. The tenants-at-will form a large and an increasing class, the growth -of which 
in some parts of India cannot be looked on without serious apprehension. They 
are kept in a situation of absolute dependence on the landlord, which takes away the 
desire to improve the land or to raise their own position, br to lay by anything from the 
profits of agriculture. The soil, therefore, is not unlikely under such tenants to become 
year by year less productive, and the tenant, having neither credit nor stores to 
fall back upon, becomes a prey to the first approach of famine ^ It is much 
to be desired that for tenants of this class some means should be provided by which 
they might, without injury to the landlords, secure occupancy right in the lands they 
hold. It seems not impossible that a plan might be adopted under which, with all 
reasonable. atter%n to the interests of the landlord and with suitable limitations 
as to the chL, ^>pt the holdings to which the plan would apply, an estimate 
should be fciade, eifav^iu the form of a rate per acre occupied, or of a per-centage on 
the rent paid, which shall represent the annual amount which a landlord gains by his 
tenant not possessing occupancy rights; and that on the tenant-at-will making 
good, by instalments during a certain number of years, a sum equal to the 
capitalised value of that amount, in addition to his present rental, he should thereby 
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obtain the privilege and the advantages of security of tenure which attach to an 
occupancy-tenant. No useful end would be attained by our entering further into 
the details of such a scheme as this* but we think that the subject is of such import- 
ance as to call for the consideration of the Government. It would, we conceive, operate 
in the direction of restoring to the cultivating class the protection which they had 
under the ancient custom of the country against extreme pressure by rack-renting, 
but which-they have, in a great measure, lost under our rule ; and we hope that it 
or some similar plan may be found suitable for adoption, in order that those among the 
tenants at-will who are the best cultivators, and the most thrifty persons, may 
have an opportunity of raising themselves from their present precarious situation to 
the more secure position of an occupancy-tenant. 

33. There appears to be some difference in the law of different provinces as to Tenant-at- 
whether a landlord can evict a non-occupancy-tenant without sending him a notice will not to fov 
through the Eent Court. In our opinion no such power should be allowed; the JJ^Sfci * 
non-occupancy-tenant should invariably have proper notice, served through a court 

or by some responsible officer, of the intention to eject,- and such notice, following the 
practice recently adopted in England for yearly tenants, should be given a$ lea.st six 
months before the end of the agricultural year. 

34. In the case of Bengal, what is specially needed, in addition to the reftYms sug- Improve- 
gested above, is the introduction qf field registers and village accounts, together with me . nts r . e - 
more active administration. In order to -effect the first of these two ref Jrms it is g^L^Md 
necessary, as we have already urged, to carry out a field survey, and to iptore or records and ^ 
create the body of village accountants. The position and duties of thesfe officers village ac- 
should be defined with as much distinctness as possible, and it should be mide quite count3 5 
clear that, though paid by a rate on the land, they are public servants, amenable to 

the authority of Government. We cannot too strongly condemn the present system 
under which the patwari, as far as he exists at all, though nominally a public officer, 
is in reality nothing more than the zemindar's servant. 

35. We strongly recommend, as a further necessary step to all improvements in the Registration 
tenant's status in this proyjnee, that the needful steps should be taken to decide and of* 11 su . bor - 
record what the status of every tenant is, and to fix the rent of occupancy-tenants, dinftte n S hts ; 
as already proposed, for a period of 30 years. The landlord should be by law obliged 

to give every tenant a written statement of all the particulars of his holding, and 
the statement thus drawn up should be verified by some competent official, who 
would see that the tenant's rights are duly and fully recorded therein. A rent- 
roll embracing these particulars should be compiled, and should be tested by the 
administrative officials by the means of a periodical inspection of villages, such as 
is common in Bombay and in other parts of India-. The landlord should be bound to 
give a receipt, keeping a counterfoil, in every case of payment df rent. 

3G. With regard to illegal distraint, illegal cesses, illegal enhancement, and the other Stricter su- 
violations of the law which appear to have frequently characterized the proceedings P e * vi si°n t0 
of the Bengal landlords, we think that on the one hand the provisions of the law {^I^i es< 
should be much more stringent, and on the other that the administrative officials of 
the country should make it more definitely their business to prevent the occurrence of 
such abuses. Where, as in Behar, the relations of landlord and tenant are too often 
those of a high-handed proprietary body on the one hand, habitually disregarding 
the law, and on the other a tenantry ignorant, very helpless, and sunk in the most 
abject poverty, the onus of bringing complaints of oppression ought not to be laid on 
the tenants ; and the first and imperative duty of the Bengal Government and the 
local officials would seem to be to giiard zealously against infringements of the law 
by the rich, and to put them down as resolutely as if they were offences against the 
public peace. 

37. Another matter in which great abuses are said to prevail is in the working Abuses con 
of the system of payment in kind. Th6 following description of the oppression *<*tedwith j 
frequently practised is quoted from a report by a Behar official.* "The next engine of S?inkindi 
" oppression in the hands of the zemindar is not to make the appraisement of the * Mr FijQU ^ 
u crops at all, but to lot the grain rot in the thrashing-floor or in the field. When cane. 
" the ryots decline to accept the zemindars terms as to the "share of the produce 
" the zemindar declines to make the appraisement. One years loss of rent is 
" nothing to the zemindar, but to the ryot the loss of one year's crop means starva- 
u tion. Another mode of oppression is that after the appraisement or apportionment 
" of the crop the zemindars do not allow the tenant to take away the grain." 
Another illegal form of oppression is for the landlord to forbid the tenant to cut 
the crop till he agrees to the landlord's appraisement. The law having already 
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'declared such abuses to be illegal, it can be no difficult matter to devise a procedure 
yhich shall ensure that respect is paid to its provisions. One effectual remedy against 
"sdeh oppression would be that occupancy-tenants should be allowed to commute their 
grain rents into cash payments. We further recommend that the illegal exercise of 
distraint by a landlord should be treated as a criminal offence, and that a summary 
procedure lot enforcing the penalties attached to it be„provided. 
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Position of Tenants in Bombay. 

38. In the "Bombay Presidency there is no large class of superior holders which stands 
in the same/relation to Government as the zemindars of Northern India and Madras. 
The bulkpf the landholders are peasant farmers, technically called " occupants/' pay in <* 
land revenue direct to Government, and enjoying, subject to such payment, a heritable 
and transferable property in their holdings. Such being* the general tenure established by 
the Land jftevenue Settlements, and confirmed by legislation in the course of the past 
forty ye^rs, no conflict as to rights between superior and inferior holders has as 
yet risen^into prominence. This conditional proprietary tenure has, however, a ten- 
dency tcf favour the growth under it of a class of sub-tenants, and such a class is 
now knfjrn to exist. There are also tenants under the holders of land technically 

alienated/' that is, land the State-right to receive rent or revenue from which 
i wholly or partially transferred to private' persons. Lastly, there are in 
and the Konkan two small classes of landlords whQse land is cultivated 
its. To give some protection to all such inferior holders, provisions 
bf tenants* rights' Vere introduced into the Bombay Revenue Code of 1879. 
The effect of these is, that in the absence of any agreement or custom to the contrary, 
old tenants, or those as to the commencement or intended duration of whose tenancy 
there is, by reason of antiquity, no satisfactory evidence, are secured in possession of 
their holdings as long as they pay the rent fixed by agreement or claimable by usage, 
or if there be no evidence of usage or agreement, the rent found just and reasonable 
by a Civil Court. But there is no provision for the accrual of occupancy right in 
virtue of possession as tenant for twelve years qt any prescribed period. The other 
classes of tenants recognized by the law are tenants under agreement and tenants by 
annual tenancy, and the rent payable by them is determinable in the same way as 
that of the old tenants, but they bave not the same prescriptive right of occupancy. 
The landlord may enhance ihe rent as he may be entitled by agreement, usage, or 
otherwise, and may evict for non-payment. . These provisions are applicable generally 
to all persons holding land from a superior holder or landlord. The peculiar relations 
between the Konkan landholders, called khotes, and their tenants are the subject 
of a special Act.* The tenants o£ khotes are divided into privileged occupants and 
ordinary tenants, and the rights and rents of the former are so secured and defined 
as to place them in about the same position as occupants under Government. But 
occupancy right under a khote is limited ^to those tenants who had at the time of 
passing the Act actually occupied or cultivated the same land continuously from a 
time previous to the commencement of the revenue year 1845-6. The rent claimable 
by the khotes from their ordinary tenants is, however, in the absence of specific 
agreement, the same as that payable by occupanCy-tenants in the same village, and 
this is fixed after inquiry into the custom of the village by the officer who makes the 
settlement. „ 

39. As the relations of landlords and tenants have been so recently under the 
consideration of the Bombay Council, and the new legislation on the subject has been 
but a few months in force, we do not think it necessary to suggest any further 
action upon it before experience has been obtained of the practical result of these 
measures. We observe, however, that the portion of the Revenue Code which pro* 
vides for the survey of land by Government is not applicable to u alienated " villages 
(as before described) except on the written request of the holder of any such village. 
Now; if an alienated village is* brought under survey and settlement at the request 
of* its owner, the tenants acquire the rights of occupants of land under Govern- 
ment, and it is therefore not probable that the owners will voluntarily seek to bring 
about this result. But until the same statistical papers are prepared for alienated 
as fq* Government villages, the agricultural statistics of the presidency can never be 
complete ; and we therefore recommend that the Government should be empowered 
to survey all villages whether fully assessed to the' land revenue or not, to require the 



* Bombay Act, No. I of 1879. 
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owners to maintain village accountants, and to prepare and furnish all village papers 
and statistical returns which are needed in the puhlic interest for the information" of 
Government. 

40. In consequence of the tendency on the part of those who are recorded as ryots Subordinate 
to suhlet their lands or part of them, and to live on the difference between tenants, 
the rents they receive and the revenue they pay to Government, a considerable m 
class of subordinate tenants is growing up who have no permanent interest in 
the land, and who pay such high rents that they must always be in a state of 
poverty. These subordinates are not recorded or recognised in the Government 
registers, but the existence of such a class involves the same evils as we have dwelt 
, on in the case of the tenants-at-will in Upper India. We think that the question 
should be submitted to the consideration of the local Government whether it is con- 
templated that under the Land Revenue Settlement, Government ryots should be 
permitted to sublet their lands, and, if so, whether measures should not be taken 
for recognizing the status of such sub-tenants and recording the area they hold, the 
rents they pay, and the conditions of their tenure. 



Position of Tenants in Madras. 

41. In the Madras Presidency several amendments of the law regulating th$ relation Position of 
of the great zemindars to the class of cultivators who hold under them, an<^ who are r y° ts iu ; ze " 
in number about a million, are desirable. For many years these tenants appear to ^£ 
have enjoyed rights closely corresponding to those of the Government £yot, and 
Regulation XXV. of 1822, which governed the subject, virtually recognised v he exist- 
ence of these rights, and provided various safeguards for their preservation^ In like 
manner the Rent Act, VIII. of 1865, implies, without affirming, the existence of 

these rights, and lays down several rules for their better enforcement. So far as 
we have been able to learn, the existence of these rights was never seriously ques- 
tioned till a judgment of the High Court, passed in 1871, was tinderstood as laying 
down the proposition that a zemindari tenant is, prima facie, a tenant-at-will, and 
that in the absence of proof of a custom to the contrary, the landlord's right to 
enhance or eject must be presumed. 

42. This view of the law (which it is possible that it may not have been the Effect of the 
intention of the Court to affirm) is deprecated by other high judicial authority, by Reni law . on 
the Board of Revenue, and by numerous Collectors who have been consulted on the *j^ r posI " 
subject. The general result of the evidence received by the Commission is that the 

effect of the inadequate wording of the Rent Act of 1865, coupled with the ruling 
of the High Court, has been to alter the legal position ot zemindari tenants and to 
render it precarious, exposing them to many forms of oppression, and excluding them 
from all the benefits which it was the object of the Regulation which gave a legal 
status to the zemindari system, and of the Rent Act, to secure for every class of 
tenant ; and that the ill consequences of this defect in the law are likely to become 
more apparent as the new Yiew becomes better known. We entirely concur in the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Justice Innes and the Board of Revenue that legislation is 
necessary, and that its postponement cannot fail to prove detrimental to the status 
of this large class of cultivators. The right course would, we think, Be to provide 
that all tenancies should, prima facie, carry a right of occupancy, and to throw on 
the landlord the onus of proving the facts from which a non-occupancy tenure has 
to be inferred : such facts would be, the commencement of the tenancy by a contract 
reserving to the landlord the right of eviction, or a clearly proved custom of eviction. 

43. The same observations apply equally to the occupants of land in villages owned by Ryots in 
inamdars or other persons to whom Government has transferred all or part of its right inamdars* 
to the land revenue. In these cases, as well as in the zemindaris, it is essential that estates * 
the villages should be surveyed, village accountants kept, and all village papers and 
statistical returns duly furnished which are needed* for the information of the 
Government, and the record of the rights of the parties concerned ; and we recom- 
mend that measures should be taken to carry out this suggestion. 

44. The remarks which we have made in the case of the Bombay Presidency as Subordinate 
to the position of the subordinate tenants under the registered ryots, apply with equal tenants, 
force to the Madras Presidency. 
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Section II.— Assessment of the Lomd Revenue. 

1. The duty of the assessing officer is to fix a fair and equitable sum to be paid bv 
the land as Government revenue. Prom the earliest historical times the established 
custom has been that the owner or occupier of land should pay a share of its produce 
or of the value of the produce to the governing power of the day. This share was 
fixed in early Hindu times as one-fourth of the gross produce ; and in the times that 
preceded British rule, it was often a larger share even than this; but under our 
Government it has sunk to a much smaller fraction. In Southern India the amount 
thus payable is fixed upon each field or block of land : in Korthern India it is fixed 
on each village. A brief description will be given of .these several systems. 

2. In the greater part of Northern India the persons who pay the Government 
revenue are proprietors, who receive rent from cultivators under them: and the 
problem there is to ascertain what the true rental value of the land is, and to take a 
certain share of it for Government, a share which was nine-tenths at the beginning 
of the century, then fell to two-thirds, and is now half. In the Punjab, however, so 
much land is cultivated by the proprietors themselves, and the rents paid by large 
classes of cultivators are so little in excess of what the proprietors pay as revenue, that 
the assessment is based on the calculated value of the produce, Le.^ the crop, not on the 
rental. In the Sikh times it amounted to two-fifths or one-half of the entire produce : 
at present it is, in theory #t least, about one-sixth of the produce in tracts which 
are f ertik and protected by irrigation, from one-twelfth to one-fifteenth where the crops 
are poor and precarious. "(But whether the assessment is based on the rental or the 
produce, the task of investigating that basis is much the same. Each village h 
measured up, and is found to contain a certain area of the principal classes of soils ; 
the ordinary letting value, or the average out-turn per acre of those soils, is ascertained 
by an inquiry made over a large tract of country ; a rate per acre is fixed for each 
class of soil, and the revenue of the village will depend on the number of acreg it 
contains of each of those classes. At the same time historic continuity is not neglected : 
the effect of the expiring assessment is carefully examined : though the average rates 
work out to an increase of revenue, the assessing officer would^jaot impose that increase 
on a village which had, without any obvious fault -of itjs own, fallen into difficulties 
while assessed to a lighter revenue; and vice* versa*, although the rates might work out 
to a decrease, he would not grant it if the village has thrived and been prosperous. 
The difficulties in the way of getting at the truth are numerous. Land is leased below 
its full value through fear or favor to an influential tenant, or the true rate of rent is 
concealed by fraud : in dealing with the, produce it is no easy matter to calculate the 
average out-turn ; these are the matters which test the intelligence of the assessing 
officer, and it is on his success in dealing with them, and in arriving at a figure whicli 
shall be just both to the proprietary body and to Government, that his reputation 
depends. When the assessment has been fixed on the village, it is usual for the 
shareholders to settle among themselves what quota of it should be borne by each ; 
the advice of the assessing officer is often asked for, but it is seldom that he has to be 
called on to settle the question by an authoritative decision. 

3. In Bombay the assessment is carried out by a separate Department, on a very 
ingenious and complicated system, an explanation of which, fuller than can be given 
here, wilt be found in th^Appendix.* The same principles have been adopted in 
Berar and Mysore. The land is broken up into blocks, of from 5 to 40 acres each, 
which are separately assessed. The soils are classified. 6n a uniform system according 
to their depth, and ^heir faults, such as sloping surface, liability to inundation, or 
having a mixture of sand, clay, or, gravel m the soil, all of which are sources of 
deterioration. JEheJield which bears a maximum value is a level one of black soil, 
deeper than ^f^bit^ this is the standard, valued as 16 annas. Every " fault " 
and every quaixer-cubit's decrease in depth deducts one or two annas or sixteenths 
from the valuation. Purther, a definite value is attached to three other characteristics 
of position ; the nearness of the field to the village site ; the nearness of the village to 
a market town ; and the water privileges. Thus every field or block is valued at a 
certain specified iiumber of annas or sixteenths of the standard maximum. This being 
done, it only remains to fix the value of the standard, or to say what should be paid 
per acre by a field of the first class. This is mainly done on a consideration of the 
course of prices and the past history of the taluka concerned. If the general tendency 
of prices is upwards, and they stand (say) 20 per cent, higher than they did 30 years 

* Vide Colonel Anderson's evidence and Colonel Laughton'g paper. 
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ago, it would be urged that the same amount of produce which the ryot then sold^to 
pay a revenue of Us. 100, would now bring in Us. 120. In this case the advantage 
of the rise would be divided between the two parties, and the assessment be raised 
by about 10 per cent., provided it is also seen that the taluka has been prosperous ; 
that cultivation has spfread and waste land been taken up; and that the general 
level of material comfort is higher. This system was introduced originally in the 
year 1847, and the whole presidency, except Sindh and the South Canara district, has 
been assessed upon it. The 30 years' period is now elapsing, and has elapsed in many 
cases, and several districts have been re-settled on the same system. The instalments 
are usually two in number, and are fixed in January and March, or in February and 
April, according as the chiqjf harvest of the year is the kharif or rabi. 

It is estimated that the assessment falls on varying soils, and, according to the 
different productiveness of different years, at from 3 to 16 per cent on the value of 
the produce ; and a further proof of the lightness of the assessment is found in the 
fact that many of the Native States have been surveyed and settled on the same 
system, but that the rates there are always from 10 to 15 per cent, higher than in the 
British districts. » - 

4*. In Madras the assessment (which has. been going on since about 1864, but has Assessment 
as yet only reached 10 districts out of the 22) is based directly on the average produce ln Ma ^ 
of the soil. After survey every field is classified by the eye (there are seven classes 
and 34 subdivisions of those classes), and experiments are then made by cutting, 
threshing-out, and weighing the produce of ' quarter-acre plots in different fields 
of the various classes. From these experiments the average produce per acre of 
each class of land is worked out. Then the average price prevailing in that part 
of Jthq, district during the years 1845-64 is ascertained, and after deducting from it 
from 8 to 20 per cent, to cover the difference between market and village prices, 
that rate is applied to the average quantity of produce, and so the average value of 
the produce per acre is obtained for. each class of soil. Prom this is further deducted 
(1) about 20 per cent, on account of vicissitudes of seasons ; (2) the calculated cost 
of cultivation; and of the .balance, which is called the net produce, half is taken 
as the share of Government. The assessment thus made is fixed for 30 years, 
and the intention is that at the close of that time the only part of the assessment to 
be revised should be the valuation of the average out-turn per acre. A new set of 
price-currents will be taken, and the ' new assessment will be altered accordingly. 
The instalments fixed for the payment of revenue, are generally four in number, but 
in some cases are as many as six ; they are arranged in relation to the time and value 
of the ripening crops. m .„ 

5. The statement in par. 6, Section I. of this Chapter, shows the varying incidence General 
per acre of the land revenue on the cultivated area in the different parts of India, of the inci/ 
Much of the variation arises from the different productive value of the soil, but in some denc ® of 
cases, and notably in Bengal, the richest province of all, the low incidence is a. sign of assessraen ; 
the extreme lightness with which the revenue there falls on the land, necessarily entail- 
ing heavier taxation in other parts of ihe country. In all parts of India, except Bengal, 

the principle has been that of fixi/g a light average assessment, to be paid in all 
ordinary years, the profits of good ySTtrs covering the losses in bad ; but it always 
been the practice to relax the demand in cases of great loss and hardship, or of any 
general seasonal calamity. No definite rules Jaave, however, been laid down as to the 
nature, extent, and conditions of such relaxation, whether it should take the form 
of absolute remission or of temporary suspension, and the practice of different 
Governments has varied considerably in this respect. On the whole it may be said 
that Madras has shown most, and Bombay least, facility in granting these remissions. 
In Bengal (except in Orissa and the Sonthal Parganas, which are not permanently 
settled,) they are entirely unknown. 

6. The moderation of the assessment is distinctly shown by the rapid increase Moderatfi 
of the price at which land has been sold in recent years. In the Punjab, in shown b * 
1802-63, it was noticed with satisfaction in the Annual Reports of Government that ^ n ^*l 
the sale price stood as high as seven years' purchase of the Government revenue, 0 

In 1868-69 it has risen to 18 years purchase, and in the past three years the 
average rate has been 27 years' purchase. In the North-Western Provinces the 
rise has been nearly as rapid ; and though, the revenue-demand being higher than 
in the Punjab, the purchase rate calculated on the revenue does not come out so 
well, the price per acre is higher. The Bengal statistics are less precise, but there 
is no province in India where land is more valuable, the general price per acre being 
Us. 40 to Rs. 60, and running up as high as Es. 150 in certain districts. Prom the 

" 4* 
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Central Provinces no statistics at all have been obtained, and for Bombay only those 
of Sholapur. In Madras the price of land is exceedingly high. Even in the case of 
unirrigatod land the minimum is- said to be Us. 14 per aero, which is the average 
of the Punjab, and the maximum rate is Es. 104*, while for irrigated land the lowest 
rate declared in any district is Us. 26, and the highest is Us. 360. These, however, 
are not figures based on actual sales and prices, but are what is conceived to be a fair 
average price in the different districts. 
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hi to 7. In the Punjab the^ sale of landed property is not decreed by the Civil Court as 
1 5 1,mJ j tm ordinary process for* recovering a debt, and is Only sanctioned In special cases, 
j ''* Dge where there is no other possible way of satisfying a creditor. The number of such 
sales has been insignificant. The transfer of land by private sale and mortgage in the 
three years, 1874-77, have concerned 850,000 acres, or an eightieth part of the area 
of the province. The consideration paid has amounted to 145 lakhs of rupees, of 
winch half was contributed by agriculturists and half by non-agriculturists. The 
amount of land which has passed yearly into the lands of the trading community has 
therefore been only one five-hundredth part ^of the area of the province. In the 
North-Western. Provinces the Civil Courts are not governed by the same rules as 
obtain in the Punjab, and sales of landed property in execution of decrees are com- 
paratively common ; so that anxiety has at times been felt as to the exteht to which 
land has changed hands and become the property of traders. In a special 
inquiry, held in 1873, it was ascertained that during the preceding 35 years 17 per 
cent, of the land had passed from agriculturists to thef trading classes, who then held 
27 per cent, of the whple, but the rate of transfer had much decreased in later years, 
and it may be added that since this time a change has been made in the Law of Civil 
Procedure, under whiclf sales of land have become much less a matter of course than 
they were. In the Central Provinces no information can be given on this head ; but 
it is known that sales are not numerous, and no - fear is at present felt that the 
money-lending classes are obtaining too large an influence over landed property. Tho 
Bombay replies show that in 13 districts the average area of land transferred 
yearly has been 117,635 acres, "but in separate papers regarding the condition of the 
Deccan ryot there is much information given as to the extent to which the marwari, 
or money-lender, has superseded him in the possession of the soil ; and the general 
conclusion is that the marwari dislikes assuming the responsibility of landed pro- 
prietorship, and prefers to exercise a less direct influence over the indebted ryot by 
retaining a lien on his crops. * In Madras the' money-lending classes appear very 
seldom to aim at occupying the position of Government ryots, but there is a largo 
proportion of landholdmg Brahmins (and the same is true to some extent of Bombay), 
who, though non-agriculturists, hold a great deal of land, and always the best land, 
employing agriculturists to cultivate it on a metayer tenancy, under which, in some 
cases, the actual cultivator*^ share of the crop is as small as* 25 or 30 per cent. This, 
however, is no new feature, ^ior, does the practice seem to be extending ; it is due to 
the influence and predominance exercised by Brahmins in Southern India, a fact 
which has a distinct bearing oV many important points connected with tho adrainis. 
tration of the country. 



Section III.— Collection of the Land Revenue. 

*ent I. The land revenue, when fixed in the manner explained in the foregoing Section, 

3m of has to bo paid year by year in a certain number of instalments/ If the amount due 
iction. j u an y fostalment is not paid on the prescribed date, resort may be had to certain 
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coercive processes laid down by law, and if no other measure is effective, the 
defaulter's interest in his estate or fields is liable to be sold to realise his debt 
to the State. 

2. With regard to the number of the instalments, the amounts payable on each Instalments, 
occasion, and the dates when they fall due, it is generally admitted that they should 
correspond to the number of the main crops raised in each year, to the average dates 

when those crops come to maturity/ and to the relative weight and value of the 
harvests. But though these principles are generally admitted to be correct, we learn 
from the evidence we have received that there are parts of some provinces, notably of 
Bengal and Berar, in which they are not fully carried out, and we think the attention 
of ttie local Governments should be drawn to the subject. Where one crop is mostly 
reserved for food and another mostly sold, if the circumstances of the people require 
it, larger instalments should bo made payable upon the crop which is raised for the 
market, and smaller instalments upon that which is raised for food. The dates of 
payment also should be so fixed as to allow of the produco of the soil being har- 
vested and sold before the instalment is collected, so as to avoid the losses which the 
landowner would suffer if he were compelled to raise money on an unripe crop or 
to sell it hastily in an overstocked market. Where the relation of landlord and 
tenant exists, this principle should be applied so that the dates of payment of the 
instalments of the land revenue, on which the dates of the payment of rents must to 
a great extent depend,, should fall a sufficient time after the period of harvest to 
enable the tenant to realise on his crop before his rent becomes due, and to enable 
the landlord to coflect his rents before the revenue becomes due* 

3. Attention has of late been directed to the possibility of a more elastic system statement of 
of collecting the land revenue, so that the amount payable should not be uniform opinions iu 
in all the years of the term for which a settlement is made, but should vary with f * vc T °jj a _ 
the crops of the year and the oscillations of the seasons. It has been urged that <? c ^ y 
though at present indulgence is shown in cases of serious crop-failure, suspensions collection of 
or remissions of revenue are granted according to no settled principle, but on different revenue, 
systems in different parts of India, and are regarded as an occasional and abnormal 
concession in extreme cases, not as the regular and established mode of dealing with 
agricultural misfortunes. It is asserted that the present rigid system of collection is 

not only productive of temporary hardship to the agricultural classes, but often inflicts 
permanent injury by plunging them into indebtedness from which it is rare for them 
to recover. The depressed condition of the landowners in Ohansi and in the Deccan 
districts is held by some authorities to be due in part to the too severe enforcement 
of the payment of the land revenue in unfavourable seasons ; and # it is the belief of 
many experienced officials that there is no more effectual form of relief in times of 
pressure than a postpoijement of the Government demand. 

L These opinions command great respect from the weight of authority by which Practical 
they are supported. They have of late been the subject of special inquiries on the part measures of 
of the Government of India with a view to ascertaining from local officials, practically jf^^jf 1 
familiar with the working of the revenue system, the results of their experience -as to 80 i«>ested. 
tJie reality of the evils alleged to arise from a system of unvarying collections, and 
the feasibility of the plans suggested for its reform. We have not had access to the 
information thus collected; the evidence, however, at the disposal of the Commission 
suffices to show that there is considerable divergence of opinion as to the degree in 
which the depression of the agricultural classes in parts of India is connected with 
the system of collecting the land revenue* and as to how far it would be safe or 
expedient to modify in any material respect the existing arrangements. Moreover 
when we come to consider the practical measures suggested, we find that very different 
degrees of elasticity are advocated by different persons. Some would make the 
annual demand vary in the case of individual landholders or. individual villages,' 
according to the estimate made of the harvest reaped in each instance ; some would 
make it vary uniformly over large tracts according to the general character of the 
harvest in each tract ; some would limit this variation by fixing absolutely the amount 
to be collected in a cycle of years, but permitting a larger or smaller fraction of 
the total to be demanded in each year according to the seasonal circumstances of 
the year; some would allow a variation based on a consideration of the area culti- 
vated in each year, not of the quality of the crop raised on that area ; some would 
adhere to the rule of a uniform moderate demand in ordinary years, allowing varia- 
tions only in the case of almost complete failures in which so great a proportion 
of the crop is destroyed over a large area that Government is compelled to^set on 
foot measures of relief. 
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5. So far as any of these proposals would involve an examination into individual 
cases, we consider that they are inadmissible.. However desirable it may he that 
district officers should possess a minute knowledge of the circumstances of each 
individual and of the crops that succeed each other during the year in each village, 
we do not think that it is within the limits of practical possibility to acquire the 
knowledge needed for altering the demand to suit the requirements of every case. 
To do this would involve personal inspection of at least a portion of every village 
twice a year ; if this \s to be done by officers of superior rank, whether European 
or Native, the staff in each district must be largely increased, and if it is entrusted 
to inferior officials it could hardly fail to lead to serious malpractices. Nor would 
personal inspection of the crop alone be sufficient without inquiry into the circum- 
stances and character of the cultivator, % for often it would be found that a poor 
out-turn in a special case is due tc^idleness, illness, or absence from various causes 
not to an unfavourable season. Wh&t the area of an average district and the number 
of the estates or holdings in it are considered, \t will be seen how impossible it would 
be (even if it were expedient) to carry out effectively such schemes as these. 

With regard to the general question of introducing more elasticity into the 
demand for the land revenue, we must also bear in mind that although it has some of 
the characteristics of rent, as distinguished from taxation, and although the State to 
some extent stands in the position of landlord to those who pay land, revenue, yet 
this analogy is in the nature of the case but partial. So far as the land revenue 
partakes ot the character of rent, it is wholly impossible that the State, through its 
officers, can obtain the intimate knowledge of the condition of individual cultivators 
which is possessed by an orchnary landlord, and nothing but mischief could come of 
the attempt to regulate State action by the presumption that such knowledge could be 
obtained. So far again as it is of the nature of ordinary taxation, the collection of the 
State demand will necessarily be largely governed by the principles which apply to 
such taxation, and among these certainty and inflexibility are universally recognized 
as most important. . , 

9 7. Nor should we forget that while the danger of too great rigidity in this matter 
cannot be denied, there are, even looking at the matter from the payer's point of view, 
great advantages attaching to the principle of a fixed demand, and that these should 
not be lightly thrown away. It provides a strong incentive to thrift and self-reliance 
by encouraging the habit of laying bj in a good year to meet possible losses in a 
bad year. Nothing could be more injurious to the character of the landed classes 
of India than that a man should not know at the beginning of a year what he will 
have to pay to Government during the course of the year, or should be led to believe 
that by collusion with a Native official, or by working on the sympathies or ignorance 
of the English officials, he may obtain a decrease in the year's demand. "While, 
therefore, it may be conceded that some relaxation in the strict enforcement of the 
State's demand is sometimes necessary^ the more clear and fixed is the principle on 
which that relaxation is conceded the betteif ;will it be for those in whose favour it is 
granted. 

8. ^Pe£ these reasons we are not prepared to advocate the adoption, a$ a normal 
system, of any of the proposals for making the collection of land revenue vary with 
the ordinary ♦ variations of the season, and wte think that it should only be on excep- 
tional occasions of calamity^ extending over considerable tracts, that such concessions 
should be made* In the extreme case of a failure of the crop caused by a drought so 
severe as to produce famine, we have already in Part I. of our Report, para. 160, 
expressed . our opinion that nobody should be forced to pay the land revenue by 
borrowing, when his crops have been such as to leave him no surplus above the 
amount needed for the support of himself fc and his family. The principle thus laid 
down is one of general applicability, and we think that it may be usefully adopted 
as indicating the co/rect procedure in lesser failures of the harvest, though they may 
not be so ^extreme, or may not, affect so large an area, as to produce a famine. But 
whereas m famines there is considerable probability that the suspensions will, in part 
at least, end in remissions, the expectation in these minor cases should be that the 
arrears will be recovered in subsequent years of prosperity. By making the degree 
of relaxation uniform over considerable tracts of country according to some uniform 
and clearly ascertained rule, the evils of personal favouritism and official corruption 
and oppression would be to a great extent obviated. The rules which at present 
exist in the North- West Provinces provide for a suspension or remission of rent, 
Accompanied by a corresponding suspension or remission of revenue, over tracts of 
country the crops of which have suffered from hailstorms and similar visitations; 
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and we should be glad to see a more systematic application of this principle, both 
in that province and other parts of the country, which shall meet the class of cases 
to which we refer. In order to be efficacious such relief should be given at an early 
period. If suspensions are granted only when their necessity is proved' by the 
impossibility of collecting the revenue, the time when they would be most effectual 
in saving the landowners from embarrassment will probably have passed. 

9. "We would, however, confine the freer use of 'suspension to seasons of exceptional But collectors 
distress. With regard to landowners or ryots who fall into difficulties in ordinary Jj^^i^j 
years, we do not consider that any radical change in the prevailing method of revenue individual 
collection is needed, though a reasonable indulgence may well be shown in a few cases, 
exceptional cases of individual misfortune. The collector should understand that 
Government looks to him to manage its estate to the best advantage, and that 
notwithstanding the general principle of the settlement he is entrusted with discretion 

to postpone the demand in the case of persons whom it is to the public interest 
to maintain on the land. The interest of the landowner and the interest of the 
Government, as the chief landlord, are identical, and it should be understood that the 
collector is not to sacrifice a good tenant to the principle of the settlement by 
rigidly selling him' up and ejecting him because his revenue is in arrear. 

10. If, in accordance with our suggestion, an officer of the Agricultural Department Manner of 
is appointed in each district whose main duty shall be to make himself acquainted p^Xfeof 
with the state of the crops and the condition of the people, it will not be difficult for elasticity, 
the officer in charge of the district or the subdivision to obtain accurate information 

as to the character and out-turn of the season's crop in each part of the district, so 
that before .the instalment payable out of that crop becomes due he may be able to 
form an opinion whether there has been such a disastrous failure as to call for a 
general suspension, of the whole demand or part of it, in any tract or portion of the 
district ; or whether he may expect to have cases of individual distress or difficulty 
brought before him for orders. In either case- the collector should have power to 
postpone the -demand, reporting his proceedings and the grounds on which he has 
acted for the orders of superior authority. The responsible officers should be guided 
by the principle that they are bound to act with liberality in such cases, and to 
avoid measures the necessary result of which is to plunge the landowners into debt. 
At the same time such liberality should not be extended to the wealthier members 
of the landed classes, nor to those who (though within the tract whose crops have 
suffered) have from any cause escaped loss. In cases where the relation of landlord 
and tenant exists,, measures should be taken (such as we have adverted to in paragraph 
101 of the first part of our Report) to provide that whenever a suspension of revenue 
is granted to the landlords a corresponding suspension of the demand for rent should 
be conceded by them to the subordinate holders. 

11. Where loc^l conditions make the possibility of cultivating the land unusually System of 
precarious, as in the case of tracts habitually flooded by river inundation, which may yearly assess- 
f ail to take place, or be excessive, or may subside too soon or too late for agricultural ^* y ™] . 
operations to be carried on, an exceptional procedure would appear desirable. We riparian° n m 
approve the system, successfully adopted in the Punjab in such cases, of carrying out lands. 

a yearly rough measurement, according to the results of which a fixed rate of revenue 
per acre actually cultivated is levied. This plan would probably be found more 
suitable for Sindh than the Bombay form of settlement now being, introduced there, 
and we think it possible that the application of a similar principle might be beneficial 
in any exceptionally dry upland tracts, such as exist in some parts of India, where 
the rain-fall is very precarious and frequently insufficient. 

12. It has been suggested that although a system of varying assessment is not Exceptional 
generally advisable, it may be suitable to the case of tracts of country where the system in the 
landed class, either from want of thrift or skill in husbandry, or from other causes, caseof e *~ 
are in a condition so depressed as to call for special treatment. The plan of a fixed Sja 
assessment, regularly collected, is based on the assumption that the people by whom populations, 
it is to be paid are on the' whole of a sufficiently thrifty and far-sighted character 

to lay up in good years the means of meeting the demand for revenue in years, of less 
prosperity. But there are populations where such qualities exist, if at all, only in a 
rudimentary form ; and with these the rigid enforcement of the payment of revenue 
may tend to an indebtedness leading on to complete insolvency. The Government of 
India not unfrequently is called on to deal with particular districts where indebtedness 
and insolvency have assumed serious proportions, and where the general condition of the 
community is so unsatisfactory that it cannot be restored to prosperity without resort 
to exceptional measures. It has been suggested that the Government in such cases 

H 2 
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should apply a system of revenue collections so graduated at the discretion of the 
revenue authorities, with reference to the character of the season, as to produce in the 
long run a prescribed average, the collections being heaviest in the most prosperous 
years, and lessened or altogether remitted in seasons when little or no margin of profit 
has been yielded by cultivation. Such a system might work beneficially, along with 
other remedial measures, for the relief of an exceptionally involved or incapable 
agricultural community which has been proved to be unable to maintain itself without 
such interposition, but as it would necessarily involve a supervising establishment 
largely in excess of that ordinarily employed in a district, the expense and other evils 
attendant on it are such that the experiment would only be justified by very extra- 
ordinary circumstances, and as a temporary expedient, sa long as the community is 
held to be incompetent. It is questionable, however^ whether in such an extreme 
case it might not be simpler and preferable to revert to the old practice of taking the 
revenue in kind by partition of the crop. 
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Section IV. — Indebtedness of the Landed Classes. 

1. No subject has* been more strongly and" frequently pressed on our attention 
than the evil results which spring from the degree to which the landowners are sunk 
in debt, the asserted rapid increase of their indebtedness, and the difficulty they find 
in extricating themselves from such burdens. In some parts of India, notably in the 
four districts of the Bombay . Deccan and' in the Jh&nsi district, their indebtedness 
has become so grievous that the Government has recently been led to take special 
steps for their rescue, and in other parts it has at different times intervened to protect 
special classes whose rum* otherwise unavoidable, it was thought necessary, on political 
grounds, to ward off. On a topic which has been so long and earnestly debated by 
every Indian administrator of importance it is difficult to make any new suggestion. 
It was fully discussed last year in the Council of the Governor-General of India, and 
remedial measures were adopted v^hich are still only in an experimental stage, so 
that we can offer no conclusion based on the result of their actual operation ; but the 
subject is one of such gravity that the Pamine Commission have felt bound to give 
it their most careful consideration. 

2. We have found no reason to believe that the agricultural population of India 
has at any kno^n period of their history been generally free from debf, although 
individuals or classes may have fallen into deeper embarrassments under the British 
rule than was common under the Kative dynasties which preceded it. It has been 
usual for the landholders in all times habithally to have transactions with the 
money-lender of their village, with whom they carry on a running account on 
friendly terms, taking from him advances for seed and food in the months preceding 
the harvest and handing over to him the greater part of their produce, from the 
money proceeds of whicbrhe pays their dues to the State and places any balance to 
their credit Under this arrangement the ignorant cultivator was relieved of much 
trouble and responsibility, and his payments to the Government were conducted for 
him by the money-lender or village headman. His account might run on amicably 
for a long series of years unless extravagant expenditure on family ceremonies, or 
a failure of the harvest frojpi drought, should involve him in difficulties beyond his 
ability to meet. Even in such cases the money-lender would be deterred from 
extreme ineasures by popular opinion, and by the knowledge that he could count on 
no support from the ruling .authority in selling up and reducing to destitution a 
member of the class on which the payment of the land revenue depended. Thus, 
though the cultivator (in the absence of any power of obtaining loans on the security 
of his holding) was never . deeply involved, he was seldom free from debt, and lived the 
life of a contented serf, exempt from the risks and responsibilities which accompany 
the possession of independent rights, but also without any stimulus to raise himself 
or improve his position* 

dt.Xhe phanges which have been introduced under the British Administration are 
for the most, part those which will always occur in the progressive development 
of social life from a simple to a more advanced stage. Of these changes those 
which have affected the landed classes consist chiefly in their admission by the State to 
better defined rights of property in their holdings, combined with the more complete 
recognition of the force of contracts, and the obligation on the courts of justice to 
enforce them. It is to be expected in every forward movement in the education 
of a people that while the result is beneficial to the country as a whole, some classes 
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or individuals will fail to display the qualities needed to hfmefit by the advantages 
offered, and will suffer inconvenience under the novel circumstances to which they 
are unable to adapt themselves. But although a section of the landholders has thus 
suffered, we ought not to overlook the fact that the class as a whole has prospered 
under British administration, and that the more enterprising and substantial land- 
owners have greatly benefitted by the enlargement of their proprietary rights, and by 
the moderation with which the land revenue is now assessed. 

4. "We learn from evidence collected from all parts of India that about one-third Extent of 
of the landholding class are deeply and inextricably in debt, and that at least an indebted^ 
equal proportion are in debt though not beyond the power»of recovering themselves. ^ e 
It is commonly observed that landholders are more indebted than tenants with countrj. ** 
occupancy rights, and* tenants with rights than, tenants-at-will, a result obviously 
attributable to the fact that the classes which have the best security to offer are 

the most eligible customers of the money-lenders. It does not appear that in this 
respect one province greatly differs from* another, but certain localities are from 
special circumstances either above or below the average condition. Thus in the 
Punjab the canal-irrigated tracts are stated to bo highly prosperous; in Eastern 
Bengal the profits of jute cultivation have enriched the cultivating tenants ; in the 
Central Provinces the landholders have profitted in the same way by high prices of 
cotton and large exports since the American War; in Madras the ryots of the 
deltas are in easy circumstances. On the other hand the precarious out-turn of the 
crops, with other adverse circumstances, has grievously depressed the landholders 
of the Bombay Deccan and the adjoining districts of Madras, as well as those of the 
somewhat similar region of Jhansi; and many of the talukdars of Oudh, of , Sindh, 
and of Guzerat, without such excuse, have been led by a course of extravagance into 
a state of bankruptcy, to relieve them from the consequences of which special 
legislative measures have been framed. 

5. With regard to the creditors of the landed classes we are informed that in the Difficulties of 
more prosperous parts of the country the substantial landowners are themselves the money- 
engaged in money-lending, and that neither they nor the prof essional money-lenders risksitfAeil 
of the better class often* employ the agency of the Civil Courts against their debtors, profession. 
But it has happened in some cases that when a district has fallen into depression 

it has attracted an inferior class of foreign usurers, who have no scruples in using 
every means open to them to secure a profit on hazardous transactions, and who, 
working entirely through the machinery of the Courts, are not inclined to cultivate 
sympathetic relations with the people, by whom they are detested in turn. It is not 
probable that the gains of these usurers are excessive, but they. are exacted with 
the utmost degree of friction, hostility, and suffering, with the unfortunate result of 
attaching odium to the civil tribunals. 

G. However just may be the terms of abhorrence applied to the " Mairw&ri," or Village 
foreign usurer, it must be remembered that he.is the product of a diseased condition banker 
of the community. The like condemnation must not be extended to tiie village tb^^ricu^ 
banker of the better class, with whose useful services the rural communities of India ture of the 
have at no time been able to dispense. Any violent interference with the legitimate country. f 
business of the rural banker would be disastrous, as it would result in the calling-in 
of all agricultural loans, and the transfer of this capital to some other field of invest- 
ment. The State should rather assist him in his transactions so far as they are lawful, 
should afford additional facilities for the recovery of reasonable claims, and should thus 
induce him to make loans at a lower rate of interest than that which now prevails, 
under the custom established under Native rule when the security was very inferior. 
The aim of all remedial measures as regards the landholder should be to make his 
dealings witli his banker fair and open, and while protecting him from extortion or 
oppressive measures of coercion, to constrain him to pay his just debts to the full 
extent of his means, but by less cruel and ruinous expedients than imprisonment or 
the sale of all he possesses. The means available to these ends are cheap and acces- 
sible courts which shall give full consideration to the equity of every claim, and a 
simple method of recovering debts. 

7. The origin of debt among the landed classes is traceable to various causes, Causes of to 
among which the most prominent are the failure of crops from drought, expenditure debtedness. 
on marriage or other ceremonies, general thrif tlessness, an improvident use of sudden 
inflations of credit, the exactions of an oppressive body of middlemen, and adminis- 
trative errors such as unsuitable revenue settlements ; and debt once incurred very 
rapidly grows with exorbitant rates of interest. In so far as the causes of indebted* 
ncss lie in the inherited tendencies of the people, such as want of forethought, 
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and readiness to promise anything in the future in order to secure present 
gratification, no remedies are possible, except through the spread of education, the 
gradual growth of provident and self-denying qualities under the influence of painful 
experience, and the success of the stronger and thriftier individuals in the stru<Me 
for life. It is obvious that there is danger lest any intervention of Government 
should hinder the growth of such qualities, or protect the wSak and foolish too com- 
pletely against the consequences of their own action. But where the misfortunes of 
the landholders have ensued on the introduction of novel institutions somewhat too 
advanced for their present stage of intelligence and forethought, it is the duty of the 
Government, for a time at least, to moderate the stringency of the action of those 
institutions ; and this has commonly been the object of the remedies which We been 
suggested. 

8. Among the administrative measures by which indebtedness is alleged to have 
been caused, is the system of rigid and regular collection of the land revenue. 
Seeing the very small proportion which the land revenue bears to the gross produce 
of tbe land, there cannot be much foundation^ for this view, though numerous 
instances have been given of men who in times of calamity have been forced 
to borrow, and who have ^ never been able to recover themselves afterwards ; 
and it is to prevent such a misfortune as this that we have already recommended that 
on such occasions greater leniency should be shown in postponing the- demand till 
better times. Bat we think that too much weight should not be attributed to this 
cause; the fact that landowners who have no land revenue, or only a light quitrent 
to pay, are often also deeply embarrassed, proves, if indeed it required proof, that 
the payment of. the land revenue is not the main cause of debt. If a man 
spends all his income on himself, and borrows to pay his rent or taxes, it can 
hardly be said that his indebtedness is due to the fact of his having rent and taxes 
to pay, when these charges bear so light a proportion to income as the land revenue 
does to the gross out-turn of the land. 

9. It has, again, been alleged that the action of the Civil Courts has contributed 
to the indebtedness of the agricultural classes, and various suggestions have been 
made for constituting tribunals and a procedure \frhich may provide more effectually 
against this* result. Sufficient regard is not, it is said, in all cases paid to those 
equitable considerations which are of such essential importance in the adjudication of 
disputes in which the ignorance, improvidence, tir the necessity of the one party 
places him at the mercy of the superior intelligence and resources of the other. 
Contracts, the extravagant onesidedness of which bespeaks a sense of hopeless weakness 
on the one side and a spirit of unscrupulous exaction on the other, have been enforced 
by the Civil Courts with too mechanical an adherence to the letter of the law, and 
too little regard to the circumstances of the parties and the substantial merits of the 
case. Native customs which tempered the severity of contracts, such for instance 
as that which restrained the rate or amount of interest, have been swept away, and a 
rigid and elaborate legal system has too often proved only an additional instrument 
of oppression in the hand^of the more wealthy or better instructed litigant, and an 
additional cause of ruin to the impoverished agriculturist. 

10. Several alterations have, however, within the last few years been made in the 
code of civil procedure with a view to providing adequately for the relief of insolvent 
debtors, to guarding against the oppressive use of the machinery for executing decrees, 
and especially mitigating the harshness of its operation as regards agriculturists. 
Tools, implements of husbandry, the cattle necessary for tillage, the materials of his 
house are in the oase of an agricultural defendant exempted from attachment or 
sale in execution of decree. The district officer is further empowered to represent to 
the Court that the sale of land in execution of decree is objectionable, and that the 
decree can be satisfied by temporary alienation or management, and thereupon the 
Court may authorise such satisfaction. Another provision enables the Government in 
any particular area to transfer the execution of such decrees as involve the sale 
of land to the district officer, who is thereupon invested with authority to deal 
with the land, adopting various courses for satisfying the decree, and avoiding the 
necessity, except in the last resort, of an execution sale. The Government, the High 
Courts, and other superior tribunals will no doubt continue to watch with care the 
operation of the law, and to take every precaution against its abuse. 

11. Some evidence was brought before uS in favour of a simple and inexpensive 
system of settling disputes by the agency of unpaid arbitrators, and it was suggested 
that in this way relief might be afforded to agricultural debtors. We observe, 
however, the existing law makes ample provision for recognising references to arbi- 
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tration by consent of the parties, and for giving to the awards of arbitrators so 
appointed the form of a decree. It has not, however, been found that this mode of 
settling disputes is generally popular; and we were informed that recent changes 
in the Stamp Law, by which a heavier fee than before is imposed in submissions to 
arbitration and awards of arbitrators, will tend still farther to discourage resort to this 
mode of adjustment. If this proveto.be the case, it would be matter for consideration 
whether the Stamp Law might not with advantage be altered in this respect. Arbi- 
tration, other than that by consent of the parties, stands of course on an altogether 
different footing, and there is no reason to suppose that it would be for the benefit 
of any class of litigant. On the contrary, it would be likely to open the door to 
much of that corruption which is so serious a difficulty in the administration of 
justice in India. The Civil Courts are strictly controlled and supervised, and are, 
whatever their other imperfections, incomparably j)urer than any tribunal before 
known in India ; nor is it probable that an equally high standard of purity would be 
attained by recourse to a less exact procedure and less responsible agency. 

12. The two most important cases to which the attention of Government has recently Special 
been called by evidences of special distress are those of Jhansi and the Bombay Deccan m^ 11 * 69 
districts,. In both x)f these the popular tendencies to indebtedness are said to have Adopted, 
acquired an increased power for mischief under the upvel circumstances created by 

" the fatal gift of transferable rights in the soil, and the establishment of Civil Courts 
" in an ignorant population." In both, the ruin of the landowners has been pre- 
cipitated by the harsh and extortionate practices of an inferior class of money* 
lenders. In the case of Jhansi remedial measures are still under consideration, but 
for the four Deccan districts a special remedy has been devised and is now on trial. 

13. The facts of the caset which the Act for the relief of indebted agriculturists Condition of 
in certain parts of the Deccan v was designed to meet, explain how a rural population tbe Bombay 
may sink below the level of average prosperity. Much of the soil is poor, the rain- Deccan * 
fall capricious, and the out-turn of the harvest liable to violent fluctuations. The 
conditions which prevailed in the Deccan under Mahratta rule were unfavourable to 

steady industry, and the present generation has come within the influence of a most 
exceptional disturbance of prices. A sudden rise in the value of cotton at the time of 
the American War occasioned a vast inflation of credit, which was fed by a corresponding 
influx of capital seeking investment, whereby the landholders, under cover of the 
proprietary rights they had acquired, were tempted to improvident borrowing. Being 
deficient in the qualities of forethought, energy, and self-reliance, they were thus 
laid open to new dangers, while their improvident habits were such that the low 
unvarying revenue assessments of our Government brought them no advantage. 
The extravagant habits engendered by this temporary prosperity were not easily laid 
aside, and the subsequent collapse in prices, combined with bad seasons, threw them 
into debt. As indebtedness became more hopeless and inextricable, the money-lender 
resorted more freely to the aid of legal process, and the debtors, exasperated at the 
invasion of their cherished rights in their holdings, were driven to despair, and finally 
on several occasions to rioting and violence. The proportion of landowners seriously 
embarrassed does not appear to exceed 30 per cent., but the amount of debt in 
proportion to income is heavier than that stated to exist in other provinces, and about 
two-thirds of the debt is said to be secured by mortgages of land. 

11. By the Act which has recently come into force for the relief of the Deccan Particulars cf 
agriculturists, village registrars are to be appointed before whom agriculturists are to * e De *can 
execute all instruments relating to obligations for the payment of money or charges 7 ° ts ' 
on property, and all conveyances and leases : any deed not thus registered and attested 
is not to be deemed valid. Agriculturists are entitled to demand receipts for all 
payments, as well as yearly statements of account, or pass-books in which their 
.ccount shall be written and attested by the money-lender. The local Government 
s empowered to appoint village munsif s, with jurisdiction in small suits of which the 
ubject-matter does not exceed ten rupees, a system which has been found to Work 
yell in the Madras Presidency. Suits of larger value will be tried by additional 
tibordinate judges, who, when the defendant is an agriculturist, will, as a rule, inquire 
^vlly into the history of the debt, take a separate account of principal and interest, 
edit the debtor with any money repaid, disallow all interest which the Court deems 
ireasonable, follow in decreeing the amount due the principle of Hindu law known 
; dam dttpat, under which the interest must not exceed the principal, and fix instal- 
ments for the payment of the sum decreed. The Government will doubtless exercise 
( * powers provided by law for reducing the expense of stamps and fees in these 
irts. If the decree is for less than 50 rupees the Court may discharge the 
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agriculturist at once on payment of as much as lie is able to pay. If the defendant 
is found to owe 50 rupees or upwards the Court may treat him as an insolvent, and 
any agriculturist whose debts are of similar amount may be declared an insolvent on 
his own application. In such case all claims against him are called in, and the 
amount to be recovered from him is ascertained by inquiry into the history of them 
all. No agriculturist can be arrestee! or imprisoned ip execution of a decree for 
money, nor cap his immoveable property be attached or sold unless it has been 
specifically mortgaged. In the latter case the Court may direct the collector to let the 
property for a period not exceeding $0 years, if thereby a premium can be obtained 
equal to the amount of the secured,' debt, or otherwise to sell it If the debts are 
not secured by mortgage, the Court m^ty direct the collector to manage any immoveable 
property (other than houses or buildiutgs) not required for the support of the insolvent 
and his family, for a period not exceeding seven years, and the proceeds to be divided 
among the creditors. It is understock!, though the case knot directly provided for in 
the law, that it is the intention that the agriculturist should, whenever possible, be 
retained as cultivator of the managed property, paying a reasonable rackrent under 
suitable precautions. While any property is in the collector's hands the insolvent 
is not allowed to encumber or alienate it. 
Its probable 15. Experience will show whether, after the mass of existing debt is disposed of 
effect on the under these provisions, the money-lenders will withdraw their capital beyond the 
Anders reach of the Act. Some uncertainty is felt on this subject, but there seems no reason 
f 11 ers. ^ doubt the assertion of many Native witnesses, including village bankers, that the 
creditors are prepared to .jnake large sacrifices in return for the interposition of 
Government to effect prompt recovery of their money, and the measure will at any 
rate have the effect of clearing off the existing burthen of debt. 
<]fr'incipieF 16. The Deccan Ryots Act has been passed so recently that we have no information 
of the as to how it is found to work in practice, $nd such experience can be the only safe 
^eccanTiyots { n this subject ; but if this proves satisfactory the principles embodied in it might, 
^uer:*;:y TOth advantage, be applied to other parts o| India- Two of the principles contained 
applicable : in the Act may perliaps be singled out for especial reference. The multiplication of • 

(1) Mukipli- small village Courts, presided over by the village headmen, and of village registrars, 
Skit courts- ^ efore w ^ om a U bonds for debt must be executed, would probably be of good effect 

^> i ' in all parts of the country. Considering that of the 1,400,000 suits annually disposed 

of by the Courts of British Ipdia, 1,200,000, or 85 per cent-, are for sums under 
Bs. 10Q, and 630,000, oe 44 per cent, for sums under Us. 20, a strong primd facie 
case appears to be made out for tribunals which shall dispose quickly, easily, and 
cheaply, and by a procedure suitable to the wants of a humble order of litigants, 
of a vast mass of petty litigation. Village tribunals of this description already exist 
in the Madras Presidency, and we are glad .to know that the Government of India has 
invited the various local administrations tq consider how far it xpay be possible or 
desirable to extend the Madras system to other provinces. 

(2) Creation 17. The second is the creation of special courts with a procedure specially devised 
of special to take up and dispose effectually of cases, of this kincL Wherever the indebtedness 

^courts, 0 £ landowners has assumed serious proportions, the appointment of special Courts 
to examine into their debts, to reduce their amount to the sum equitably due, and 
to fix instalments which would pay Jhe debt off in a given number of years, at a 
. rate of interest proportionate to the diminished risk, would appear to be the only 

\-*\ 4 effectual way in which Government pan remedy the eviL 

'which should 18., It is, we think, deserving of ^consideration, whether the existing law of contract 
>i*^ys go and the rules of procedure provide adequately for the case of the ignorant peasants 
W4ndthe j n an y transactions which goes beyond the scope of their ordinary life* It is 
i&r-V characteristic >of these classes to promise anything, to submit to any condition for 
the future, if only relief tot the present can be secured ; and it is in dealing wit^ 
such cases that the Indian Courts are said to fail in providing adequate protection 
The Contract Act does, we understand, mention certain specific grounds, such a 
mistake, fraud, or undue influence, on which contracts may be disputed ; and th 
general duty of following "justice, equity, and good conscience," which has at a 
times been enjoined on Mian Courts, renders it obligatory on every judge to seem 
as far as possible, the interests of justice, in its highest sense, between the parti 
before him. But if it be the case that this obligation is sometimes insufficient 
recognised, it would be well that the language of the law on this subject should 
rendered more explicit* and the daty of the judge be more distinctly pointed o 
Instances were brought to our notice in which bonds, the terms of which wer> 
a high degree suspicious, have, on the mere admission of signature by the defend 
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been without further inquiry made the basis of a decree which involved most unfair, 
advantage to the one party and the total ruin of the other. It should, we think, 
be expressly enjoined on the judge to satisfy himself that the defendant was fully 
alive to the character of the transaction, that the bargain was not extorted in a 
moment of extreme necessity, that the relations of the parties were such as to leave 
each a free agent, and generally to apply to the contract all those considerations 
which the scruples of English equity judges have interposed between improvidence 
and those who would fain turn it to their own advantage. 

19. We advocate, however, one modification of the Bombay Act in respect of the Suggested 
provision which, if the land has been specifically mortgaged, necessitates its alienation, modification 
lemporary or permanent, from the management of the mortgagor. This provision ^^na^e-^ 
is severer than that of the amended Civil Code under which the collector may me nt of° 
liquidate a decree by managing the land, for a term not exceeding 20 years, through debtor's land, 
another ; that " other " being, if the collector thinks fit, the mortgagor himself, who Sec. 323 («/)• 
may then be kept on as the cultivator of the land. If the debtor is turned out, and 

the land is let to another person for a term of years, at the expiry of that term the 
debtor will re-enter with no increased sense of the importance of thrift, but with 
additional incapacity, through the disuse of years, for managing the land. ~~We r 
therefore recommend that in all such cases the principle should be' followed of 
paying oil the debt by instalments, the land ' remaining in the hands of the debtor, 
and being managed by him, on payment of a full rent, the excess of which above 
the revenue would go towards the liquidation of the debt; such payments being 
collected from him by the Sevenue^court^ along withtfee, lanfl revenue, and being 
made over every half year to the creditor. In the event of the debtor' sTailure to carry 
out such an arrangement, and to pay the instalments thus fixed, unless he is prevented 
by drought or any other exceptional calamity, he should bo ejected and his rights in 
the holding s«ld, when it may be hoped that he would be replaced by a better and 
more thrifty man. 

20. As a supplement to cheap and accessible Civil Courts, ^the assistance of thel Assistance of 
Revenue officials in the repayment of agricultural debt is probably the greatest! Revenue 4 
benefit to both debtor and creditor which the Government is able to offer. ^M^^r^of * 
Revenue officers are possessed alike of the means of ascertaining what the debtor could 5^1^° 
pay, and of realizing the instalments of his debt with the minimum of cost and risk to 

the creditor. In Upper India a zemindar who has a gross rental of Rs. 100 pays 
Rs. 50 as land revenue and about Rs. 15 in cesses. Rs. 10 must be set aside for the 
vicissitudes of the season, and Rs. 25 may be taken as the minimum annual profit he 
receives as a proprietor. In the majority of cases he himself cultivates a portion of the 
estate ; if, then, he is content to pay a cultivator's rent, and to live on a cultivator's 
profit, he is able to pay his whole proprietary profits, or Rs. 25 a year, or 50 per cent, 
on his Government revenue, in liquidation of his debts. Such an instalment will 
clear off a debt of Rs 100 at 12 per cent, in six years, or of Rs. 200 at 9 per cent, 
in 14 years. In Southern India the margin between the Government rates and a 
full rent is probably not so great, but the Revenue authorities would decide what the 
average profits of a ryot are. On such considerations the instalments should be 
fixed, and when fixed they might be collected with the land revenue and paid over 
to the creditor, who would ,thus be freed frOm all trouble in executing his decree, 
and from almost all risk. 

21. The risk being thus lowered, it is but reasonable that the rate of interest should Diminution 
be reduced ; and this is an essential part of any scheme for paying off large amounts of the rate o 
of debt. It may not be wise to fix by law the limits of the rates of interest which inte rest 
the Court shall decree, but it would seem desirable that the local Government should hereon, 
be authorised to indicate to the Courts the maximum and minimum rates thai 

should with a general reference to the value of money ordinarily be paid. At present* 
21 and 30 per cent, arc commonly paid by agriculturists, rates which would be fatal 
to successful agricultural enterprise in any country. Six per^ cent, is the rate now 
usually paid by Native merchants when they borrow from each other as a temporary 
convenience, and something above this may be necessary in India in the case of profits 
dependent on the land and the weather, but the object should be not to recognise any • 
rate in excess of that which would be reasonable, having in view the character of thej 
security offered. 

22. The same principle adopted for dealing with existing debt might also be applied Restrictions 
in the cases of new loans raised by owners of unencumbered estates. A mortgage on future 
need not be an agreement entered into privately, and on very onerous terms, between mor tg a ges. 
the money-lender, taking all risks, and the landowner, assenting to terms he does not 
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understand, but wifgM with advantage to both parties rather bo an agreement openly 
made between them before the Collector, and on terms sanetioned and to be enforced 
by him. Any mortgage not so made would rank only as a simple unsecured debt, 
and* no cognizance of it would be taken by the Court which alone-would have juris- 
diction in respect of landed debts. Personal and unsecured debts would not be put 
beyond the pale of the law, but decrees for them would not be liable to be executed 
against the land. In special tracts it might be thought advisable that the Collector 
should be empowered to refuse his sanction to a loan incurred for an extravagant 
or merely ceremonial purpose, or for any cause but one of agricultural improvement 
or necessity. 

23. The landholder would in such case* execute an agreement before the Collector, 
or the Court which deals with agricultural debts, to repay the loan, principal and 
interest, in an appointed number of instalments, which would be collected from him 
in the same way as the land revenue, next after any sums due to the Government. 
The estates on which such loans are secured should be free from other encumbrances, 
and it should probably be enacted that no claims on the land should be recovered 
except by the Collector as above stated, and that he should recover none except 
those thus openly arranged before him. The landholder would be required to surrender 
his right of transfer or sale while his holding is thus charged. His power of improvi- 
dent borrowing would certainly be restricted, but he would be protected from the 
danger of losing his land, while the creditor would have good security up to a certain 
definite and calculable limit, and wou|4 be able to lend at moderate interest. If a 
landholder is unable to offer the security necessary to enable him to obtain a loan on 
these terms, we would not? withdraw his power to sell his rights. Nor would we be 
understood to recommend any interference with the free transfer of landed property, 
or with the rate of interest,/ except in cases where, jand so long as, the co?idition of 
the landholding community presents unhealthy symptoms which seem remediable by 
such expedients. 
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Chapter IV. — Agricultural Improvements an t d Okganisation 
op an Agricultural Department- 
Section I.— Improvements in Agriculture. 

1. The success which lias been obtained hitherto by the efforts made by Government JjJJJ^T. 
to improve Indian agriculture has not been very encouraging; but an account of j^/ b g e " c ' 
these efforts is not without interest, although they include a large admixture of failures attempted, 
and mistakes. The reforms which have been attempted have been of four kinds — 

the introduction of new ciops, improvements in the method of cultivating the 
ordinary crops of the country, the adaptation of English or diner machinery to 
Indian conditions, and the breeding- of cattle , 

2, The most important of the staples the cultivation of which has successfully been New staples 
introduced into India are tea, coffee, the Mauritius sugar-cane, New Orleans cotton, 
cinchona, and potatoes. Tea, as is well known, is new extensively grown in Assam 

and Cachar, in the hill districts of Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, 
and Madras. The establishment of tins important trade is one of the most remarkable 
successes in the direction of agricultural improvement which the Indian Government 
has achieved. Although tho tea free is indigenous in Assam and the hills of Eastern 
Bengal, its use was entirely unknown ; the introduction of the Chinese variety, the 
culture of the plant, and the manufacture of the leaf for commercial purposes are 
mainly due to the experiments carried on under official management. Experience 
has shown that the indigenous plant is better suited to the climate of Eastern 
India than the hardier Chinese variety, and it is now almost exclusively raised 
there, the Chinese plant being chiefly grown in Northern India. At the present 
time it is estimated that about 200,000 acres are under tea, and the export to 
England in 1879 amounted to about 40 million pounds, value about 3 millions 
sterling, besides a considerable quantity consumed in the country and exported to 
Central Asia. 'Coffee cultivation was introduced from Ceylon, and is confined to the 
Nilgiri and Wynad districts of Madras, to Coorg, and the adjacent part of Mysore, 
the climate of northern India being too cold for it. The exports of 1875-78 averaged 
330,000 cwts., value about 1^ millions sterling. The Mauritius sugar-cane, larger 
and more succulent than the native kind, and specially fitted for consumption as a 
bweet-raeat, has spread all over India. New Orleans cotton, the* naturalisation of 
which is due to a "former Collector of Dharwar, is now very widely grown in that 
district and the adjacent parts in the south of the Bombay Presidency. In a similar 
way the Iliuganghat cotton was introduced into Khandesh, a great improvement on 
the former local variety- Potatoes arc largely grown in the hilly tracts of all India 
and in some of the plain districts of Upper India, and begin to form an integral 
portion of the food of the country. Though the best methods of treating the cinchona 
tree for the production of bark are still disputed, its cultivation has been largely 
extended with complete success both on the lower slopes of the Himalaya in 
Northern Bengal and in the JNilgiri hills of Madras. On the other hand, various 
ineffectual attempts have been made to introduce other foreign staples, among which 
may be mentioned Carolina rice. 

3. Something has been done to secure a better system of cultivating the staple Better cnlfr 
crops of the country and of manufacturiug the produce. Indigo has long been vation of 
an almost exclusively Indian staple, chiefly produced in Bengal; its growth in spec cro1 ** 
Upper India has been greatly increased by canal irrigation. The manufacture is 
to a large extent in the hands of Europeans, and the dye produced by them 
fetches two or three times the price of that turned out in native vats, owing 
to the superior skill, care, and implements used in the process. The growth of 
the poppy for the production of opium in British India is under the control of 
Government, and is not permitted without a license: this gives an opportunity 
to the officials of the Department to insist on care and industry in its cultivation, 
and the whole of the crop is brought to be manufactured at the Government 
factories, where great attention is bestowed on its preparation, to ensure the main- 
tenance of a uniform character in the market. The exports of Indian tobacco have 
hitherto been almost exclusively leaf and not manufactured, and though it is 
grown in almost every village throughout India, and is an article of universal con- 
sumption among the people, the quantity exported is small. The curing and manu- 
facture have, however, been carried on with some success in Madras ; and an 
experiment in growing and curing it after the American fashion has been commenced 
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and lias already achieved soma success in two places, Ghazipur, in North-Western 
Provinces, and Poosa, in Behar.^ The Punjab Government made attempts to introduce 
the cultivation of flax, and to induce tbe agriculturists to grow it for fibre, instead 
of, as at present, for seed, but the results have not been satisfactory or remunerative. 

4. With regard to the ordinary food staples of the country, the cereals, pulses, and 
millets, it cannot be said that any improvement has been* effected within the last 
20 or 30 years in the method of their cultivation or in their out-turn of produce. 
On the contrary, as time has gone on, as the pressure of population on the soil has 
increased, as peace has enabled more labour to be devoted to agriculture, and as 
canals have in parts provided a more liberal and constant supply of water, it can 
hardly be doubted that the temptation has been felt to raise more crops off the soil, 
and to extend cultivation to poorer soils which formerly were unremunerative and 
that thus to some extent the earlier cultivated and better soils have been exhausted 
and the addition of the poorer ones hag lowered the general average of production. It 
is easier to point out these faults than to devise the remedy. The main defects of 
the Indian system of agriculture consist in ploughing too superficially, in not giving 
enough manure, and in the reckless use of water when the cultivator can get it 
with little labour. Of these faults he is generally Conscious, but they are largely due 
to his poverty, and it is of no avail to ask him to correct them as long as he is unable 
to buy and to feed more and stronger bullocks, to save his manure, and to resist 
the temptation of getting as much as possible out of the land to-day without regard 
for the morrow. Nor have the efforts made by Government to instruct him been at 
all successful. The defect in these efforts has consisted in the failure to recognise 
the fact that in order to 'improve Indian agriculture it is nefcessary to be thoroughly 
acquainted with it and to learn what adaptation is needed to suit modern and more 
scientific methods and maxims to the Indian staples and climate. In some cases men 
have been sent out to teach or practice agriculture who were not agriculturists, and 
too often, when they were beginning to learn the elements of the problem before 
them, the Government has thrown up the attempt as expensive and a failure. 

5. But while we have stated that poverty is the prevailing cause which impedes the 
adoption by the agriculturist of such improvements in the system of cultivation as 
require the expenditure of capital, we must also add that a second prevailing cause is 
the general disbelief, among those landholders who possess capital, in the financial 
advantage to be reaped from any change of system. No doubt if it can be shown to 
their satisfaction that an expenditure of, say, Bs. 20 per acre on higher cultivation 
and manure will, taking all the risks of the season into consideration, produce a return 
of Ks. 30, they are intelligent enough to adopt such a method: but this seldom 
admits of satisfactory proof. The cultivators and landholders; however, do something 
towards the improvement of their land, but mainly in their own traditional way, 
which mostly takes the form of sinking wells, planting mango and other fruit trees, 
making tanks, and reclaiming waste land. 

6. Many experimental* farms have been started in India, but most of them have 
mental fanp*. been abandoned, chiefly on the ground that they did not prove remunerative. Too 

; mtich perhaps was expected ; for experimental farms are rarely profitable, profit not 
being the object. Experience in other countries has shown that the best models for 
imitation are farms conducted with a view to profit by men of intelligence and industry 
al their own risk, whose success, when clearly manifested, rapidly finds imitators. But 
in a country of small cultivators like India, where the wealthier landowners take little 
personal interest in the details of improved husbandry, a necessity is laid upon the 
State to set before the people examples of better practice, both in the art of agriculture 
and in the breeding and management of live stock. In Upper India, one experi- 
mental farm only remains, that of Cawnpur, which is now chiefly occupied in 
carrying out practical trials of new systems or machines, and, when they are found 
to succeed, in making them known to the agricultural population. The beginning 
thus made will no doubt extend into experiments in the growth of crops and the 
^application of manures. In Madras there is an experimental farm, on a very hungry 
soil, under an English agriculturist, whose papers on the agriculture of that presidency 
have thrown a useful light on the subject. He has specially noticed the great want 
of fodder crops, and has shown experimentally that by the aid of a moderate irrigation 
these may be raised in great abundance and rapid succession, at once affording food 
for cattle aaid increasing the supply of* manure. He has successfully carried out 
experiments ift crossing the native breeds of sheep in order to increase the production 
of mutton, and by distributing carefully selected sires through the country has laid 
(jh foundation for the improvement of the native stocks. The introduction of Guinea 
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grass as a rotation crop lias been attended with much success. Green fodder is made 
of the first crop, and it is then grazed two years, this practice being found to clean and 
refresh the land. Experiments of various kinds are in progress in the growth of 
different varieties of cotton and other crops ; and attached to the farm there is a 
school where Native students go through a regular course of chemistry, botany, 
veterinary surgery, and surveying. In Khandesh, in the Bombay Presidency, there is 
a large Government farm, whidh is conducted on principles of the same kind, and 
already confers considerable benefit on the surrounding country, both by improving 
the breeds of live stock and by the introduction and dissemination of ne\v and useful 
seeds and plants for cultivation. 

7. No great results have been attained as yet in adapting English implements or Improve- 
machinery to the uses of Indian agriculture. Anything which can hope for success ™ onts if! 
must be extremely simple, and such that if any part of it is broken it can be mended jm P lemei ^- 
by a village blacksmith : it must not be too heavy for the light cattle of the country 

to work ; and its initial expense must not be so large that the interest could not be 
covered by the profits earned on a small estate. r Atten(ion has chiefly been paid 
to ploughs and water-lifts^ By gradual modifications of an English model, ploughs 
have been made. which, while they are more efficient than the ordinary instrument of 
the country, are nearly as light and cheap. On the Madras farm a water-lift is used 
which is based on an old and well-known model, and which raises more water in a 
given time tlian the ordinary bucket and pulley : but the apparatus is more expensive, 
and the improvement has not as yet been extensively adopted. A winnowing machine 
used on the experimental fafnffc in Khandesh and Sindh is spoken of as approved in 
the neighbourhood. In Behar an improved sugar mill has been adopted which is 
beginning to be popular with the people, and has many advantages over the mill 
of the country. It is common for the purchaser to hire it out to different cultivators 
in turn, or for a whole village to unite together and buy it. 

8. Lastly, with regard to the breeding of cattle, in some parts of the country breeds Cattle 
of horned cattle of great excellence are to be met with, but they are chiefly used by breeain s> 
the wealthier classes for purposes of light draft, and are seldom employed* for agri- 
cultural purposes. A superior breed of cattle for military transport is raised by the 
Madras Government in Mysore, and the surplus stock is eagerly competed for by 
private buyers ; in the Hissar district also, in the Punjab, there is a Government farm, 
on which English bulls are kept, and which supplies cattle of a superior description to 
all parts of Upper India. Besides these important establishments, many efforts have 
been made on a smaller scale to introduce a better strain of bulls, rams, and donkeys, 
but no permanent effect has been produced on the country generally, nor can useful 
results be hoped for until farmers learn to breed more carefully, and not to allow 
their cows and sheep to be impregnated by any accidental male they may meet. 
The studs or Government horse-breeding establishments have almost all been given 

I up on account of their expense, and of the high cost of their produce ; and reliance 
is now placed on the effect of prizes awarded to the most deserving animals exhibited 
at the horse fairs, stallions being distributed by the Government in the districts where 
horse-breeding is practised by the people. There are many cattle fairs too held in 
different parts of the country, and here similar encouragement is often given by local 
institutions to the owners of the best bred cattle, sheep, &c, but as yet it can hardly 
be said that such efforts have been systematized, or that, any important practical 
result has been produced, or that much intelligent interest has been shown in the 
matter by the agricultural population. 



Section II. — The Technical Training and Employment of Officers of the 

Agricultural Department. 

1. We now pass to the consideration of the measures which we recommend for the Important 
introduction of better methods of cultivation, and generally for the diffusion and of | n « ,eas « 
application of a scientific knowledge of agriculture in India, and for the provision of ^cuitos 
a class of officers in the public service who shall possess such knowledge and be in knowledge 
a position to apply it effectually. On the importance of this knowledge, both to the 
governing class and the governed, it is unnecessary for us to dilate, Our Report has 
clearly shown how greatly agriculture preponderates over all other interests and 
employments in which the people of India, are engaged ; how essential we think it 
that technical agricultural knowledge should be called in to enable the productive 
powers of the soil to be applied in the onost effective manner, not merely to add to the 
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wealth of the country, hut to secure a food supply which shall keep pace with the 
increase of population j and how valuable in all departments of administration would 
h& the acquisition by the executive officials of more accurate knowledge of the statistics 
of agriculture, of the ordinary out-turn of the harvests, and the relative produce of 
the crops from year to year. As long ago as 1870 the Government of India began to 
take steps for establishing a more efficient system of control over the -action of the 
local Governments in relation to all matters • connected with the statistics of a<m« 
culture and its practical improvement. From time to time repeated injunctions 
have been issued that increased attention should be paid to these important interests 
but very little progress has been made in giving effect to these orders, and only in 
the North- West Provinces have organised measures been taken in this direction 
by any of the local Governments. It is our hope that the example thus offered may 
be followed at an early date elsewhere, and that ah Agricultural Department may be 
established in every province, on the general basis suggested in the former part of our 
Report, and now further to be explained in detail, 

2. To realize the end in view two things appear to us to be required. First, there 
should be in the country a certain limited number of perspns possessing superior 
technical and scientific knowledge of practical agriculture, whose task it would be to 
aid the Government in its endeavour to introduce improved methods of cultivation. 
This they would do by ascertaining the characteristics and capacities of different soils, 
by indicating the most suitable crops for the various soils and climates, of the 
several provinces, and the most successful way of raising the chief staples and of 
preparing them for the market, by investigating the effects on the crops of irrigation 
applied in different ways, and* by Suggesting improvements in the system of rearing 
cattle, or in the construction of agricultural implements. Secondly, there is needed 
n body of public officers with sufficient training in scientific agriculture to see that 
Mki special and technical knowledge just spoken of is applied in the best way, to 
uterpret improvements to the people, and to stimulate popular sympathy and interest 
in the efforts made to introduce them. This body should form'a constituent of the 
executive Civil Service, the members of which necessarily have weight and authority 
among the people, are brought in contact with them at every turn of official life, 
and are practically acquainted with the habits and mutual relation** of the various 
classes of the agricultural population. 

x 3. The Agricultural Department of each province, the creation of which we advocate, 
would be constituted from these two classes of officers. It would therefore contain a 
P'jbportion of persons with a high order of technical and scientific attainments, and 
tmined in practical agriculture, agricultural and organic chemistry, and botany j and 
a larger number of Civil servants, with some knowledge of thtf science and practice 
of agriculture, and with the habits of observation which are best acquired by a 
training in physical science. 

4 For the present, at least, it seems essential that the Director of the Agricultural 
Department in each province should be a member of the Civil Service, Such an officer, 
to befitted to discharge the^duties which we have proposed to assign to him, should be 
trained in revenue law and settlement work, and chosen for his knowledge of the 
habits, thoughts, economic condition, and agricultural customs of the Natives, qualifi- 
cations which can only be secured* by experience in civil district administration. 

5. To secure the introduction into the Civil Service of a proportion of officers 
with a scientific and practical training* in agriculture, we recommend that for the 
future more weight should be given, in the competitive entrance examination, to 
attainments in the natural and physical sciences. In the special examinations which 
have to be passed during the course of two years after the competitive examination 
candidates are allowed to take up botany, geology, and zoology as additional subjects, 
the compulsory ones being two Indian, languages/ Indian law, Indian history and 
geography, and political economy* We think that Indian languages, Indian law, and 
political economy are subjects the requirements in which might be abridged, and of 
which some might be made optional, their place being taken by agricultural and 
organic chemistry and botany* 

G. After the period of two years' .special study, we recommend that a selection 
should be made from those who have passed most creditably in agricultural chemistry 
and botany,, and thoso selected should be allowed to spend one year, either at an 
agricultural college, or und§r any supervision that may be considered advisable, in the 
study of practical agriculture. Their studies should be specially directed to such 
branches of agriculture and such modes of cultivation as are likely to be of practical 
-itiKtir in Trtrtin i and snecial encouragement might be given to those who choose this 
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lino of study by allowing this period to count as residence in India, and by grauting a 
proportion (say two thirds) of the salary they would have been earning in India ; 
such concessions being contingent on a proper use of the time, and on ability to pass 
any test that may be prescribed at the end of it. The general aim should bo' to secure, 
as far as is consistent with the conditions of the case, a scientific and practical 
training analogous to that to be prescribed for the special officers (as explained in 
pora. 10), though less complete. 

7. The Civil servants who have passed this test and gone through this training First em- 
should, on their arrival in India, serve in the general revenue and magisterial line for pioymcntm 
two or three years, before they arc drafted into the Agricultural Department. 1M ia * 

8. As some years will elapse before civilians trained in this manner become fit Tempoiaiy 
for enrolment in the new Department, it will be desirable to adopt temporarily another 

mode of securing from the Civil Service a supply of such officers ; and with this end ^ ivil $ cv 
a few junior civilians now in India should be enabled to qualify at once for these vants. 
posts. Thev should be chosen from each province for their special aptitude and 
inclination for this cjass of work, as tested by the experience of four or five years' 
service in India, and be allowed to spend a yedr, or perhaps a longer period, in Europe, 
at some school of agriculture, the time counting as residence in India, provided they 
pass a suitable qualifying examination at its close. The special education thus given 
should be mainly of a practical character, analogous to that spoken of in para. 6, but 
inducements might be held out to the young civilians to submit to precisely the sanie^ 
tests and examinations as those prescribed in para. 10. These civilians on their 
return to India should be posted to districts as officers of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, with a moderate personal allowance in addition to the pay of their rank, and 
from among them, when a vacancy occurs, the head of the Department should, by 
preference, be chosen, if other necessary qualifications were not granting. 

9. The second of the two classes of which the Agricultural Department, when Selectron 
fully organized, will be composed consists of the trained specialists, and the number o£ s P ccial 
of these might probably be at the rate of two or three to a province. The class from expei s " 
which they would be selected should, if possible, be that of men who have taken high - 
degrees in the university examinations in physical sciences, and they should be paid 

on a graded system corresponding to that of the Education Department. They should 
bo selected either by help of a special competitive examination, after which they 
should be required to go- through a training in organic chemistry and agricultural 
botany, passing a final examination within either one or two years from the date of 
their, first appointment, or in reliance on a suitable university degree, which should 
give proof of the requisite training having been gone through. In all cases the 
scientific training should be followed by a year of practical application to agriculture 
before they are sent out to India. 

10. The course of study which would be required in the case of special selection by Proposed 
competition, and which might be regarded as equivalent to the course winch would qualification 
have been necessary to obtain a high university degree, might be framed on the g t n ud v° u ^ e< 
following plan :— ~ * 7 * 

1st Year. 

Physics, with laboratory work. 

Chemistry, with laboratory work. 
The physics to be taught from the experimental and not from the mathematical 
side, the object being not to make physicists of the students, but to give them a clear 
understanding of ordinary physical processes. The chemistry to have as its chief end 
the accurate performance of quantitative analysis of soils and vegetable products, and 
acquisition of a knowledge of the chemistry of plant action. 

2nd Tear. 

Organic chemistry, with especial reference to vegetable products. ^ 
The structure and physiology of plants, including a practical knowledge of the 
chief food plants, and the principles of agriculture, and a knowledge of the 
basis of a natural classification of plants, but excluding the details of what is 
ordinarily known as systematic botany* 

A properly organized course of instruction, extending over these two years, should 
put the student in full possession, based on direct observation, of all the scientific 
principles involved in agricultural processes, and of the methods by which estimates 
may be formed of the nature of soils, of the value or importance of manures, the 
conditions of climate, and the produce of crops. The successful candidates, in what- 
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ever way they are appointed, when they have satisfactorily complied with suitable 
tests of their scientific acquirements, should, at the cost of the Government, spend 
one full year on a well-conducted farm or other approved school of practical 
farming, in the study and practice of the actual processes of agriculture At the con- 
clusion of this, and in order to test his power of using his knowledge, each of them 
should be sent into some part of this country, or the Continent, which ho had not 
previously visited, to report upon the state of agriculture there in its scientific and 
practical aspects* 

11 . In each province where canal irrigation is extensively carried on, one of these 
specially trained officers might be attached to the Irrigation Department, and employed 
in watching the practical results of irrigation on the agriculture of the country, 
investigating the effect of canal water on the crops as compared with well water, the 
causes of the efflorescence of salts, the quantity of water required by different crops, 
and other kindred subjects. The others should be attached to the Provincial Director 
of Agriculture. They would at first remain Vith him for some time, till they had 
mastered the language and obtained some knowledge of Indian crops and agricultural 
methods, and of what experiments have been tried and have failed before ; they should 
then bo deputed to study the various staples in turn, inspecting the mode of raising 
thorn in different districts, and selecting the best £nd most successful mode, with a view 
to encouraging its general adoption and leading to further improvements. In this way 
each of the different main crops, such as sugar-cane, cotton, opium, indigo, rice, wheat, 
millets, and others, would be taken in hand, and the results would be brought into a 
shape in which they would bp available for the future information of the Department, 
and constitute a set of practical treatises on which, with extended experience, the 
results of all subsequent improvements could be engrafted. Similar investigations 
should be made into the agricultural implements, and the system of cultivation and 
of rearing cattle, with a view to the wider adoption of good systems, or of the intro- 
duction of improved methods* Experimental farms, cautiously conducted under these 
officers, and supplied with proper laboratories, would also afford the means of testing 
the value of any suggestions, and demonstrating the success of any approved method. 
It can hardly .be doubted that such farms, carried on with more persistent purpose 
than at present, mH % eventually be found to be a necessary adjunct to a successful 
agricultural administration. When a thoroughly trained staff lias been formed and 
has acquired a certain practical knowledge of the agriculture of the several provinces, 
of their requirements and deficiencies, and of the climatic conditions under which all 
operations have to be conducted, experimental farms may be more widely established 
Avith reasonable expectation of avoiding the errors which have in the past given rise 
to a general feeling of distrust in the utility of such institutions. 

12. In course of tirrie, the information thus acquired should be brought into a 
condition in which it could be imparted to the more intelligent pupils in the schools 
of the country, to whom the practical results of the natural laws which regulate the 
various operations of agriculture could then be shown, and the rudiments of these 
sciences could then be brought within their apprehension in a tangible shape. 

13. The estates of minors and other legally incompetent persons, which are under 
the management of the Court of Wards, have been spoken of as affording a proper field 
for the introduction of agricultural improvements into the country. The principle 
which should govern the conduct of Government in respect to these estates should be, 
in onr opinion, that the managers it appoints should not make use of their position 
to carry on merely experimental farming, but should act as an enlightened but prudent 
landowner would act in respect to his own property, by utilising the results of science, 
and adopting any well-tested and clearly demonstrated improvement, either by works 
for adding to the permanent value of the estate, or by the adoption of improved 
methods of farming. When, therefore, any improvement in the method of cultivating 
or preparing any staple crop, or of rearing cattle, or in the construction of implements, 
has been proved to be successful, it might without objection be introduced to the 
people and popularised by means of its adoption on such estates, but it would obviously 
be unjustifiable to make their owners responsible for the cost and risk of carrying out 
experiments which the Government would not undertake itself. Jail gardens also, to 
a certain extent, present a field for experimental cultivation, so far as is consistent 
with the requirements of discipline and with the primary object of such gardens — 
the production of the vegetables necessary for the health of the prisoners. 

ll. For the present we think that the application of engineering or mechanical 
knowledge to purposes of agricultural improvement can probably be sufficiently 
secured through some of thp large staff of engineers employed either under the 
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Government or the railway companies, whose services might be specially obtained to 
consider and advise upon any matter that -appears to call for technical skill of this 
class. * The improvement of some of the simpler forms of machines required for the 
preparation of agricultural produce for the market, such as sugar and oil mills, and 
machines for the treatment of fibres, would doubtless be of great advantage to the 
agricultural community, and attention should be given to this point; but the country 
is as yet quite unprepared for the general use of any agricultural implements except 
such as are of the simplest character. 

15. These suggestions indicate the general direction which we think might best be Agricultural 
given to the Agricultural Department in relation to that part of its duties which Btows * 
would deal with the improvement of the existing system of practical husbandry. We 

should further advise that agricultural meetings and shows on a systematic basis, and 
of a thoroughly practical character, should form a regular and important part of the 
operations of the Department. By such means we do not doubt that the more 
intelligent and enterprising among the landholders would in time be led to take an 
increasing interest in the improvement of their methpds ; and under judicious manage- 
ment, and with moderate prizes for excellence, a healthy competition might be excited 
among the cultivators for the production of superior crops or cattle- It will only be 
when the cultivators themselves begin to appreciate and practise improvements that 
any general progress can be expected, and success will most probably be obtained by 
acting directly on that class. 

16. Suggestions have been made that practical good might often arise from the District offi- 
exampleof cultivation carried out under the direction of the district officers them- «ra might be 
selves, and at their own cost, and that such farming should be encouraged rather than Jam jjjcr 
prohibited*, as it is now believed'to be. We are aware that the general question of certain 
the holding of land by Government officers has frequently been considered, and that limitations, 
the broad conclusion has been come to that it is not expedient, and should l>e pro- 
hibited, as likely to distract their attention from their official duties and to give rise 

to irregularities or suspicions of malpractices on the part of themselves, or their 
servants, or the* Native district officers. But while we do not question the prudence 
of the prohibition against land being held by any European officer as a means of 
obtaining an income, or in a manner that will be likely to raise questions as to his 
relations to Government as a payer of revenue, to the tenants whom he would probably 
displace, and to the agricultural labourers whom he must employ, we yet think that a 
relaxation might be made to admit of the temporary occupation, under a lease, of a 
moderate area, say 50 or 100 acres, for farming, subject to any suitable rules or re- 
strictions to guard against abuses, such as those to which we have alluded ; and we 
commend this suggestion to the favourable consideration of the Government. 



Section III. — Government Loans to facilitate Land Improvement. 

1. Advances for the improvement o£ land are now made for the most part under Sketch of 
Act XXVI. of 1871. The object of this Act was to define the purposes for which existing 
it was held to be legitimate to place a charge on the land, as security for the P ractice - 
repayment of advances made by the State, to enable improvements to be carried 
out, and to give the Government a preferable claim on the land for such repayment. 
These purposes were defined to be undertakings whose object is the permanent 
improvement of the productive powers of the land, and such undertakings are of three 
classes : (1) wells, tanks, or other works for the storage, supply, or distribution of 
water for agricultural purposes, or the preparation of land for irrigation; (2) works 
for the drainage of land, for reclaiming land from river or other waters, and for the 
protection of land from floods or erosion ; (3) for reclaiming, clearing, or enclosing 
lands for agricultural purposes. The provisions of the Act, which has been amended 
as to procedure by Act XXI. of 1876, are that a landowner, or tenant with his 
landlord's sanction, should apply for an advance; and that the collector after 
satisfying himself that the object comes undei* one of the above three classes, and 
that the security offered is sufficient, may make the advance, and shall ultimately recover 
it in the same way as the land revenue is collected. Further details as to the amounts 
to be lent, the mode of making applications, the mode of inquiring into the security 
and the object, the interest to be charged, the.manner and timo of repaying instal- 
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ments, and the amount of those instalments,, are to be pro?ided for by rules drawn up 
by local governments and sanctioned by the Governor General in Council. 
Defects of 2. The evidence we have received regarding the working of this Act renders it 
the system, unquestionable that it has failed to realise the intention of promoting improvements 
and that there is a very general reluctance to make use of its provisions. The 
sums which have been advanced under the Act are extremely small,* and bear no 
proportion whatever to the need which the country has of capital to carry out 
material improvements. This result is alleged to be due to several causes, among 
which the following are the most prominent : — The obstacles created by inefficient 
Native subordinates, to whom the granting of such advances gives extra trouble ; 
the delay and expense of the initial procedure, under which the first application has 
to be stamped, the bond for repayment stamped and registered, and a minute and 
troublesome inquiry has to be made into the nature of the applicant's tenure and its 
value; the necessity of paying interest, which is usually fixed at 6J- per cent, per 
annum ; the small number of years over which repayment may be spread, and 
the consequent largeness of the annual instalments ; the early date at which they 
begin to fall due, even before the improvement has begun to realise a profit; and 
the rigidity of the rules for punctual repayment. 
Suggested 3. The evidence we have obtained on these points leads us to recommend that the 
alterations in Government of India should cause an inquiry to be made as to how far these 
Rul^ a8nd com P lamts are Yaud > an( * to wnat extent they can be met by an alteration in 
the rules. While all needful precautions are taken to secure the State from loss, 
every unnecessary impediment should be removed which now makes the people 
unwilling to apply for sucn advances. In particular we recommend that the period 
over which the repayment of the debt can be spread should be considerably 
enlarged ; that a reasonable time should be allowed for the completion of the work 
before repayment begins; that the rate of interest charged should not exceed 
what it costs Government to effect its loans; that the annual instalments should 
be fixed at an amount which would in a prescribed term of years discharge the 
principal and interest together, so that any separate interest account may be avoided, 
and which should not exceed at the outside 10 per cent, on the original advance, 
at which rate it is calculated that the loan, with interest at 5 per cent., would be 
repaid in 14 years. _ If, on the other hand, a period of 20 years is allowed for repay, 
ment, the annual instalments need not be more than 8 per cent, on the original 
advance ; if 25 years, they might be reduced to 7 per cent. - 
Advances to 4. Not only should the way be made easy, for landowners to apply for such 
he managed advances, but they should be encouraged to do so by the advice and influence of 
cultural De-" ^e district officers. We suggest therefore the advisability of entrusting this duty to 
"partment. the officer of the Agricultural Department in each district, who should make it his 
peculiar duty to encourage the landed classes to look to Government rather than 
to money-lenders for advances of this kind, should advise with them as to the objects 
on which money can most usefully be laid out, and should supervise the proceedings 
of the native agency through whom the details of the procedure must ordinarily bo 
carried on. 

Advances for 5. Besides the advances given for ' the objects contemplated by this Act, 
objects out- advances of another kind have been and still are made outside the Act, such as 
and in e - l° ans *° ne *P landowners to pay off debts, for the purchase of bullocks or seed grain, 
ceptionaT aM for the construction "of embankments and watercourses, loans without interest 
cases. to some wild tribes, or to facilitate the recovery of the country from famine. It is 
undoubtedly well that provision should be made for giving assistance in exceptional 
cases which do not come under this Act, and peculiarly so when the country is 
recovering from so great a calamity as that of famine. We have already proposed 
that the making of loans to the landed classes should be a part of the' regular 
system of famine relief, and this measure should be liberally extended and prolonged 
till the effects of the famine have passed away. There may also be other cases of excep- 



* The sums disbursed in the last year On record, 1877-8, are as follows : — 

Punjab (7 districts only) - 
North- Western Province* - 
Bengal 
1 Central Provinces - 
Bombay 



Es. 
180,000 
68,543 
459 
7,515 
14,957 

Madras' • 156,367 
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tional calamity, in which relief may properly be given to deserving tenants or 
landlords by advances of this kind; and it is desirable that the district officers 
should, under suitable rules, have the power of giving such assistance where the 
circumstances are personally known. But care should be taken to avoid falling 
into excess in doing this. There could be no greater encouragement to unthrift 
and recklessness among the agriculturists than the knowledge that they have no 
need to accumulate capital to meet any misfortune that may befall them, but that 
they can always rely on obtaining from the Government the money they require on 
comparatively easy terms. The landed classes are only too prone to enter into any 
contract for the future which will relieve them from present pressure, and this 
tendency would be stimulated if the Government, as a rule, lent money except 
for the object of a definite and permanent improvement of the land. 

6. In addition to the difficulties mentioned in para. 2 of this section as arising Improve- 
out of the working of the rules made under the Act, another reason has been ^ e ^ 8 t ^ t 
prominently alleged for the disinclination of landowners to spend money, whether J^unjVor 
their own or borrowed, on the improvement of the land, and that is their doubt whether increased 
at the expiration of a term of settlement they will be allowed to enjoy the whole assessment.* 
profits of such an improvement, or whether it will form the occasion for an enhance- 
ment of their assessment. In the Punjab it is a rule of the revenue system that 
constructors of new wells should be protected for 20 years from enhancement on 
account of the irrigation thus provided, and that repairers of old wells and diggers of 
watercourses should be similarly protected for 10 years. In the North- Western 
Provinces, Oudh, and the Central Provinces no definite rule appears to have been laid 

down. In Berar and Madras rules have been issued providing that the assessment on 
lands on which wells or other improvements have been constructed by the owners or 
occupants at their own cost shall not be enhanced at a future settlement, except on 
the ground of a general revision of the district rates. But these rules have not the 
force of law, and in the Bombay Presidency alone has this understanding been 
embodied in an Act. "We think it important that a precise and permanent under- 
standing should be come to on the subject and ratified by law. The landowner should 
bo guaranteed against any enhancement of his assessment for such a period as shall 
secure to him such a reasonable return on his investment as will encourage the 
prosecution of improvements. It appears to be quite possible to draw up a set of rules 
defining what the period should be for any locality or any class of cases, so that 
it may be clearly known, without fear of mistake or danger of retractation and 
change of view, by every landowner or tenant who executes a permanent improvement 
on the land, whether he is entitled to the entire profits arising from it, or to a part, 
for ever or f6r a term of years. 'We have made a further reference to this subject in 
the section which treats of wells. 

7. We think also that more distinct legal provision is required to secure that Eight of 
every occupancy tenant may effect in the land he occupies material improvements of tenants to 
the kind contemplated in Act XXVI. of 1871 without requiring him to obtain ^^mTn^ 
the sanction of his landlord, and without endangering the security of his tenure, tobeaffira^ii. 
Such a right has nowhere been authoritatively declared by the law, and decisions 

of the Courts have in some instances negatived, and in others questioned, its 
existence. Further, every tenant who is ousted by his landlord for failure to pay rent 
or other causes should obtain compensation for unexhausted improvements. A 
clause providing for the latter case exists now in the Rent Law of the North-Western 
Provinces, but does not appear to exist in the Punjab, Oudh, Bengal, or the 
Central Provinces. 
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Chatter V.-^-Public Works to secure Increased Production and Protection 

against p amine. 

Section I — General Policy adopted by the Government, and its Financial Results. 

Consider 1. The protection of India against the consequences of drought so immediately 
tion of the depends on the provision of improved means of communication and the extension of 
M^rtT' irrigation wherever it is practicable with advantage, that it becomes necessary for us to 
take^byGo- consider what have been the measures hitherto taken by the Government in this 
vernment. direction, how far they have been sufficient, and what more is desirable in the future. 
Unnecessary 2. ,Thc policy of the Government in relation to the prosecution of public works 
to recapitu- keen so fully and so recently discussed by high authorities, among which may 
"at kmrti* 048 ^ e s P e °i a -Uy »amed the Committee of the House of Commons whose Reports were 
published in 1878 and 1879, that we do not think it necessary to enter on the subject 
at any length, and we shall briefly state our own .conclusions on thdse points which 
appear to us to call for special notice. 
General 3, There seems to be little difference of opinion as to the general expediency of 

agreemeut as continuing the construction of railways and irrigation works by means of borrowed 
extenmm of capita* subject to the conditions that they shall be judiciously designed and econo- 
s railways and mically executed, that proper precautions are taken not to sanction projects that arc 
canals. likely to be financially unprdfitable, and that the general scope of the operations shall 
be kept within certain limits so as not to press unduly on the resources of the country 
generally. How far the action of the Government in these respects has up to the present 
time been marked by prudence will best be determined on a consideration of the objects 
it had in view* and by a comparison of the results that have already been attained 
from the works it has authorised with the expenditure they have involved. 
'Qv\$>\h of 4. In 1864, the Secretary of State, after prolonged correspondence with the Govern- 
^ the scheme ment of India on the necessity for extending irrigation as a protection against famine, 
diriaryrublic definitely accepted the view (1) that the State should itself undertake the con- 
Works in struction of irrigation works, discarding the agency of companies which was generally 
1864. recognized to be unsuitable; afid (2) that when the sums available from the surplus 
revenues were insufficient for this purpose the requisite funds should be obtained by 
means of borrowing. It was thereon pointed out that the sum which the revenues 
could supply for such a purpose would probably not exceed 500,000/. yearly, while 
it was estimated that the sum which could be beneficially spent during the next 
10 years on the extension of irrigation works was not less than 30 millions, so that 
it would be necessary to borrow largely in order to carry out the scfieme satisfactorily. 
It was proposed that the accounts of the expenditure on works so constructed should 
be kept separate from those of works supplied with funds from the ordinary revenues. 
^Though the aim was to protect the country from famine, no scheme was to be taken 
up which did not promise to be fairly remunerative ; and it was calculated, from the 
data supplied by similar works that the earnings would gradually overtake the 
expenses, and that before long the whole interest on the borrowed capital would be 
covered, the charge meanwhile being met from the general revenues. The essential 
considerations'which were held to justify this policy were, that the works would really 
be worth the sum spent on them, that the financial risk was small, and one which 
Government was bound to run for the sake of giving the country the best possible 
protection against drought and famine, while the present charge until the works 
became remunerative was not likely to be excessive, and would soon cease. 
Schema put 5. The scheme took a practical shape in 1868-69, when the supply of funds by 
1**1868^ borrowing for what were then termed Extraordinary Public Works was commenced. 

The expenditure during the first five years averaged less than 2 millions yearly. In 1870 
it was decided that the further extension of railways should as a rule be undertaken 
directly by the State, instead of as heretofore through the agency of companies, and 
that the funds required should, be supplied, as in the case of the larger irrigation 
works, by borrowing. After 1871 the expenditure on railways considerably increased, 
and in 1873-74 and subsequent years the Public Works extraordinary expenditure 
rose to 3^ millions and upwards, the average for eight years, including 1880-81, being 
a little more than 4 millions yearly, and the total amount which appears as capital 
outlay from borrowed funds during the 14 years from 1867-68 to 1880-Bl being 
41,486,000/. 
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6. In the development of this scheme the Government of India in 1873 drew up "Forecast of 
a forecast of irrigation and railway expenditure for the years extending from 1872 expenditure 
to 1878. It was considered that the revenues could bear, for a limited period at least, 

a charge of about 2 millions yearly, for such important objects as the extension of 
Railways and Irrigation Works, without financial objection or inconvenience, and it 
was hoped that the growing income would before long reduce the burden below this 
amount. On canals about 8£ millions of capital were to be spent in the six years, ■ 
1872-78. The annual charge resulting from excess of interest over net revenue was 
calculated to rise from 38,760/. to 214,560*. On State Railways 3 millions were to 
be spent annually, resulting in 2,125 miles open in 1877-78, and an annual charge 
for excess of interest over net earnings of 578,000^ in 1877-78. The Guaranteed 
Railways were at the same time estimated to involve an annual charge for interest for 
the six years varying from 2,209,000/. to 1,397,000/. The total annual charge on 
the revenues arising from all three classes of Public Works was estimated as follows : — 

1872- 73 ..... 2,378,000 

1873- 74 - - - - 2,127,000 

1874- 75 ..... 2,019,000 

1875- 76 ...... 1,991,000 

1876- 77 1,987,000 

1877- 78 ...... 1,990,000 

In 1875 this scheme was revised, the amount of capital to be annually borrowed 
being fixed at 4 millions, viz., 2,700,000/. on railways, and 1,300,000/. on canals ; and 
{he annual net charge on revenue for interest and maintenance in excess of income 
was reckoned as gradually diminishing from 2,357,000/. for 1872 and 1,939,000/. for 
1879-80. 

7. A comparison of the actual results with the forecasts made in 1872 and 1875 compared 
shows that the Government of India bad not in any degree over-estimated the wltha ^ tuaI 
recuperative power of the works, and that the financial position was throughout far 
better than had been anticipated. 



results. 



Tear. 



Actual Kesult. 



Estimate of 1873. 



1872-73 - 
187&-74 

1874- 75 - 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 ■* 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 « 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 (estimate) 



O 



Net 



'2,687,000 
2,124,000 
1,913,000 
1,697,000 
1,161,000 
35,000 
1,600,000 
586,000 



receipt* 



J 313,000 



2,378,000 
2,127,000 
2,019,000 
1,991,000 
1,987,000 
1,990,000 



Estimate of 1875. 



1,963,000 
1,940,000 



8. In 1876 the great fall in the value of silver, and the consequent large increase 
to tbe cost of the remittances to England, together with the heavy burdens which 
had been created by the famine in Bengal, l^d the Government to reduce the expendi- 
ture on Productive Public Works (as they were then for the first time called), and 
it was resolved to restrict the outlay in this direction to the amount which it was 
thought could be borrowed in India without unduly pressing on the market* then 
estimated at 2 or 2£ millions per annum, 

9. About the same time, in order to guard more completely against the possible 
risk of investing borrowed capital in works which would not be remunerative, and 
which might lead to a permanent charge for interest being thrown on the general 
revenues, very strict rules were laid down for limiting the outlay of borrowed money 
to works which could certainly be declared to be remunerative. These orders have 
recently been reiterated with increased emphasis, and the sum which, under the latest 
instructions of the Secretary of State, may be raised by loan for expenditure on public 
works of all descriptions, excepting the East Indian Railway, is 2^ millions yearly. 

10. Eurther, it has been ruled that in the case of the irrigation works, the capital 
funds for which have been partly obtained from borrowed funds and partly from the 
ordinary revenues, the whole capital outlay shall be treated in the accounts as though 
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it had been borrowed, and interest shall be charged on the whole capital against -the 
income of the works. It was argued that surplus rerenue, if it had not been spent on 
these works would have been applied to discharge debt, and that, therefore, the works 
were properly liable for interest on the sum spent on them, whether borrowed or not. 
This ruling has had the effect of making the total sum which appears as Productive 
Works Capital considerably exceed the amount actually borrowed, 

11. In the present year for the first time the public accounts contain a correct 
statement of the financial results of the^class of works now known as f< productive/* 
that is, all those carried out with the help of borrowed capital, or under a guarantee! 
of interest. It appears from the estimates of 1880-81 that a surplus of income is 
expected from these works over all charges, including tbe whole of the interest on all 
the capital laid out, whether that capital was specially borrowed or provided from 
the revenues of past years, or raised under guarantee, and whether the works on 
which it has been * expended are in operation or not. The accounts show that a 
capital sum -of close upon 100 millions sterling has been spent on railways under 
guarantee, about 25 millions on railways under direct State management, and about 
17 millions on irrigation works, in all more than 140 millions ; and that the net 
income obtained in 1879-80 was only 600,000?. short of the whole charge for interest 
and working, or less than one-half per cent, on the capital invested, while for the 
present year, 1880-81, a surplus of 300,000/. is expected after paying all charges. 
At the same time it must.be remembered that a large sum, amounting to several 
millions, is locked up in works not yet brought into operation, and a still larger 
sum invested in canals or railways which are onlj by degrees coming into full work. 

12. Up to the close of the present year, leaving aside the recently purchased East 
Indian Railway and the Frontier Railways not yet in operation, which being 
constructed mainly for military objects are to be paid for from the revenues of the 
year and do not appear as Productive Works, there will have been expended on State 
Railways from borrowed funds 26,533,000^ The net earnings from these lines for 
each year since 1874-5 show a rapid increase resulting from the gradual completion 
of the lines:— 





1874-5. 


1875-6. 


1876-7. 

• 


1877-8. 


1878-9. 


1879-80. 
[Regular 
Estimate.] 


1880-1. 
[Estimate.] 


Net profit »' - 


£ 

44,982 


- £ \ 

96,027 • 


£ j 
92,680 


£ 

131,884 


£ 

236,481 


£ 

364,800 


£ 

696,000 


Net miles open - 


221 

t 


485 


683 


806 


1,287 


2,014 


2,493 



Thus, even in their present immature condition, these lines, hardly any of which 
have "been open five years, are earning 2 per cent, on the total capital laid out 
on them, a result decidedly more favourable than that secured on the guaranteed 
railways at a corresponding period of their existence. 

13. And it must not he lost sight of that an important part of the return on the 
capital invested in these lines appears in increased receipts on the older guaranteed 
railways, the traffic of which is fed By the branches thus being constructed at the 
direct cost of the State. lor this reason, to obtain a true estimate of the financial 
results of these undertakings they should be viewed in combination with the 
guaranteed railways. . Taken in this way the net receipts from the whole of the lines 
in which the Government is concerned amounted in 1878-79 to 5^ millions on a capital 
of 114| millions, and the estimate for 1880-81 is 6fc millions on a capital of 123 
millions, the former giving a return a little less, and the latter a little more, than 
5 per cent., # result which compares favourably with those obtained in any other 
country. 

14, On the works of irrigation, for which capital and revenue accounts are kept, 



Fromlrrl 

gation works, there have been spent up to the close of the present year ; 

Outlay from borrowed funds 
„ from surplus revenue 

Total 



£ 

12,679,800 
7,619,000 

£20,298,800 
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The net earnings of irrigation works are as follows : — 



— 


1874-5. 


1875-6. 


1876-7. 


1877-8. 
• 


1878-9. 


1879-80. 
[Regular 
Estimate.] 


1880-1. 
[Estimate.] 




£ 


£ 


X 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Productive Public 
















Works 


260,814 


218,627 


195,362 


292,291 


358,654 


964,600 


990,200 


Works not classed as 
















.' productive 


80,292 


101,088 


' 101,807- 


95,404 


127,050 


201,200 


221,700 


Total * 


341,106 


319,715 


297,169 


387,695 


485,704 


1,165,800 


1,211,900 



The large increase in the last two years, .which show a net return of about 6 per 
cent on the whole capital outlay, is mainly due to the exhibition for the first time 
as canal revenue of such a portion of the land revenue as fairly represents the value 
of the water where the Revenue assessment is levied in a consolidated rate. The 
figures are given as they stand in the published accounts, but to show the results 
correctly an addition of more than 500,000Z. should be made to the amounts for each 
of tbo five earlier years. 

15. In the case of the North-Western Provinces, where the accounts have been kept Profits in , 
on a more uniform system, the progress of the capital outlay and of the returns ,on North-West 
the works that were in operation in 1878-79 establish the same general conclusions. Provinc€3 * 



Yean 



1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 
187&-79 



Productive Capital 
Outlay. 



£ 

2,979,000 
3,037,000 
3,836,000 
3,986,000 
4,201,000 
4,347,000 
4,462,000 



Net Profits in excess of 
Working and Maintenance. 



£ 

167,000 
200,000 
249,000 
243,000 
258,000 
316,000 
383,000 



Bate per cent on 
Capital 



Area Irrigated. 



8-6 



Acres. 

941,000 
1,049,000 
1,142,000 
1,188,000 
1,240,000 
1,461,000 
1,737,000 



Even if the non-productive capital outlay, amounting to about 1£ millions, on 
the Lower Ganges Canal, irrigation from which had not commenced in 1878-79* be 
taken into the account, the net profits will still amount to more than 6 per cent, 
on the entire capital invested. 

16. The financial effect bf the public works policy of the Government during the last Financial 
12* years is further, and more completely, exhibited in the following figures l which effect of th6 
show (1) the net charge for interest on the public debt, excluding the amount borrowed ^ment^ 
for productive works as defined in par. 12 ; (2) the.net charge for interest on capital policy as to 
and working expenses of all productive public works after setting off- the income pnblicworks. 
received from them — under this head are included guaranteed railways, State railways, 
and irrigation works ; (3) the whole ordinary outlay on all other public works ; — 



Year. 


Net Interest 
on Ordinary Debt 

(10 


Net Charge for 
Productive Works. 

(2.) 


Total of (1) »a (2> 


Net Charge Ordinary 
Public Works. 

(SO 


Grand Total. 


1868- 69 - 

1869- 70 - 

1870- 71 - 

1871- 72 - 

1872- 73 - 

1873- 74 - 

1874- 75 - 

1875- 76 • 

1876- 77 - 

1877- 78 - 

1878- 79 - 

1879- 80 - 


£ 

5,383,000 
5,155,000 
5,338,000 
5,386,000 
5,058,000 
4,930,000 
4,305,000 
4,268,000 
4,371,000 
4,500,000 
4,326,000 
4,121,000 


£ 

2,011,000 
1,737,000 
2,084,000 
2,012,000 
2,687,000 
2,124,000 
1,913,000 
1,697,000 
1,161,000 
35,000 
1,600,000 
586,000 * 


£ 

7,394,000 
6,892,000 
7,422,000 
7,398,000 
7,745,000 
7,054,000 
6,218,000 
5,965,000 
5,532,000 
4,535,000 
5,926,000 
4,707,000 


£ 

5,751,000 
4,349,000 
3,409,000 
3,399,000 
3,532,000 
3,072,000 
3,392,000 
3,550,000 
3,311,000 
3,305,000 
4,425,000 
4,546,000 


£ 

13,145,000 
11,241,000 
10,831,000 
10,797,000 
11,277,000 
10,126,000 
9,610,000 
9,515,000 
8,843,000 
7,840,000 
10,351,000 
9,253,000 



N.B.— -The charge for Ordinary Public Works has been increased in the last two years by including expenditure of local funds 
not entered before, and for a proper comparison with the earlier years about 1,200,000/. slould be deducted from the charge for 
the two last years. 

The sudden reduction of charge for Productive Works in 1877-78 is due to the greatly increased railway receipts from the grain 
traffic daring the famine, 
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17. It will thus be seen that though during the last seven or eight years the cost 
of faminq has amounted to, 14 millipns, and f of loss by exchange to 12 millions 
the net chargfe for interest on debt other than that incurred for public works, has been 
materially diminished. At the same time the net outgoings for productive public 
works, including all interest bn guaranteed capital and on the capital borrowed, and 
all the working and maintenance charges for irrigation works and State railways 
after setting off their income, have in the same period decreased by 1| millions! 
Further, in the same period there has been no increase to the expenditure on 
ordinary public works, but a large reduction after 1870. 

18. It obviously forms no part of our duty to discuss in detail the precise extent 
to which this policy might properly be followed in the future, and we fully reco<mize 
the many considerations of a general character which must have due weight in forming 
any decision on so important a financial measure as the expansion of °the outlay of 
borrowed capital on public works. The figures here adduced, however, prove that 
the Government of India has efficiently controlled the expenditure of the funds 
of this description, with the result of a. steady growth of the public resources 
and a constant improvement in the condition of the people. We feel assured 
that there is no present probability of any difficulty arising* in obtaining whatever 
capital is likely to be required for these purposes on reasonable terms, and we 
trust that with the additional certainty that has been now obtained by actual 
experience, both of the enormous value of the works and of the possibility of 
carrying them out without causing any permanent financial charge, the disposition 
of the Government to put^ue the same wise course will not be less strong, and that 
it will continue to provide the country, within £rud6nt but sufficiently wide limits, 
with extended railway communications and irrigation Works, which are the best, 
and often the only, means of securing protection from the extreme effects of drought 
and famine. 



Section II. — Irrigation Works. 

The true 1., Among the means that may be adopted for giving India direct protection from 
value of famine arising from drought, the first place must unquestionably be assigned to 
<ftna^° n wor ks pf irrigation. It has been too much the custom, in discussions as to the policy 
<«na s; ^ constructing such works, to measure their value by their financial success, con- 
sidered only with reference to the net return to Government on the capital invested 
in them. (The true value of irrigation works is to be judged very differently. First 
must be reckoned the direct protection afforded by them in years of drought, by 
the saving of human Hfe, by the avoidance of loss of revenue remitted, and of the 
outlay incurred in costly measures of relief. But it is; not only in years of drought 
that they are of value. In seasons of average rain-fall they are of great service and a 
great source of wealth, giving certainty to all agricultural operations, increasing the 
out-turn per acre of the, crops, and enabling more valuable descriptions of crops to 
be grown;) From the Punjab ih the north toTinnevelly at the southern extremity 
of the peninsula, wherever irrigation is practised, such Jresults are manifest; and 
We may see rice, sugar-cane, or wheat taking the place of millets or barley, and 
broad stretches of indigo growing at a season when uuwatered lands must lie 
absolutely unproductive. To show how greatly the wealth and t esoiirces of India have 
been increase! by her works of irrigation, the following instances may be quoted 
from the mass of eyidence to the same effect before the Commission* 
Itttheiw % The outlay- on completed canals in the Punjab up to the close of 1877-78 had 
J ab * beefr 2,260,000/. The total area irrigated by them was 1,324,000 acres. The weight 

and value of the food grains raised at the high prices ruling during that year of 
drought on the two principal caiials were calculated as follows : — 

Value* 
Tons. £ 
West Jumna Canal - - . 158,000 1,147,000 
Bari Doab Canal - - ~ 141,400 789,000 



Total - - r 299,400 1,936,000 
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The value of other crops grown on these two canals (sugar-cane, cotton, dyes, 
oils, vegetables, &c.) was estimated at 940,000/. It may, without exaggeration, be 
reckoned that one-half of these crops would have perished if unwatcred, or would 
not have been raised at all if the canals had been absent. So that altogether in 
that one year the wealth of the Punjab was increased by these two canals by 
1,138,000 J., an amount equal to about two-thirds of the cost of the works ; and 
br <br the protection they afforded Government would havfc lost heavily from the 
necessity of remitting revenue and providing for famine relief. The net canal revenue 
for the year in the Punjab was, however, only 119,Q00Z., being about 5£ per cent, 
on the capital outlay on works in operation, a result which obviously supplies a wholly 
inadequate test of their value to the country. 

3. Up to the end of 1877-78 the capital outlay on completed canals in the North- Iu the North- 
West Provinces had been 4,346,000*. The area irrigated that year was 1,101,000 ^ t s :Pr0 " 
acres, the value of the crops raised on which was estimated at 6,020,000/. Half 5inceS; 
the irrigated area was occupied by autumn crops, which, but for irrigation, must 

have been wholly lost ; and it may be safely said that the wealth of these provinces 
was consequently increased by 3,000,000/. so that three-fourths of the entire first 
cost of the works was thus repaid to the country in that single year. The net revenue 
to Government from irrigation in these provinces was 315,000/., or about 7£ per 
cent, on the whole capital outlay of 5f millions, of which 1£ millions was still 
unproductive. ^ 

4 . The results of irrigation are not so favourable in Bengal and Behar as in l» Bengal ; 
the North-West Provinces and Punjab ; but here too there is abundant evidence of 

its value, and the receipts have at length exceeded the working expenses. Up to tlie Iu B<?har ; 

end of 1878 the outlay on the Sone canals had been 1,908,000/., of which probably 

20 per cent, is due to the elaborate provisions made for navigation. In the drought 

of 1873-74! these canals were very incomplete, and water was rudely poured over 

the fields through cuts in the banks* The result was that 159,500 acres of rice 

were saved, worth not less than 600,000/. Were a similar season of drought to 

occur again a million of acres might be watered* the value of which would approach 

four millions sterling, or about double the cost of the works. It may still be inOrissa; 

long before a return is obtained equal to the interest at 4| per cent, on the 

3,110,000/. spent, or remaining to be spent, in order to complete the canals of 

Orissa ; but should another famine occur after they are completed, their value would 

be incalculable. In 1865-66 about a million and a half sterling was spent on 

famine relief in this province ; yet about a million persons perished from starvation, 

and the province was enriched by no single public work to put against the money 

spent. 

5. Prom the hilly character of the Deccan, the contracted form and broken surface In the 
of the vallies, and the absence of large and -constantly flowing rivers, the con- Deccan 5 
st ruction of large irrigation works has, been more difficult and more costly in Bombay 

than in other parts of India j) but tank irrigation is common, and some of the works 
by which the waters of the minor streams are utilized, though on a small scale, are 
extremely productive, and the valup of watered crops is, in ordinary years, not less 
than four times that of others. 

6. In Sindh we find a large province in which, without irrigation, agriculture and In Sindh ; 
population would be alike impossible, but the province, which with this protection has 
1,800,000 acres of' cultivated land,' has reached a fair condition of prosperity, and 

gives complete evidence of far greater capacities for progress in the future. 

7. The three great deltaic systems x>£ irrigation in Madras, the Godaveri, the Kistna, In Madras, 
and the Caveri, yield direct returns of 8"7, 6*5, and 31*7 per cent, respectively on 

the capital spent on them. During 1876-77, a year when every unirrigated district 
was importing the food of a large portion of its population, the value of rice 
produced in the deltas of the Godavari and Kistna is calculated, at the prices then 
prevailing, to have been not less than 5 millions sterling 5 the quantity exported by 
st a from Coconada, the port of the Godavari delta, was valued at 870,000/., while an 
equal quantity is believed to have been exported by land. 

8. Over the greater part of India sugar-cane and rice can only be grown with the Eflcct of 
help of artificial irrigation ; and even in Midnapur, in Bengal, with an average rain- ^rigati< 
fall of 55 inches, it has been found that the produce of irrigated rice is 40 per cent. crops ' 
in excess of that grown on unirrigated lands. 

9. The ordinary rental of land in Northern India is doubled by irrigation, while in and on 
11 districts of Madras the average rental rises from Its. 1. 4. 0 to Us. 5. 4. 0 per acre rea 
when supplied with w^ter. In Tinnevelly the increase is nearly tenfold. In the 
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eight years preceding 1875-76, the average selling price of irrigated „ lands in the 
Cavari valley in Mysore was 35?. per acre. The best dry land at the same time 
did not fetch above 2L to 2L 10s. * 

10. Ut would indeed be a great error to rest the value of irrigation works on their 
direct revenue alone. It should be considered rather, whether any particular tract is 
liable to frequent or serious drought, and whether, in the event of famine the popu- 
lation is such that large outlay would be necessary for its relief, and large loss o{ 
revenue would be incurred; If these questions are answered in the affirmative, and 
if at the same time it is possible to introduce irrigation from a source which can be 
relied on in years of drought, without any excessive oost, Government xni<*ht 
usually embark on the enterprise without hesitation, (The certain result will bc°an 
increase of the prosperity and of the general well-being and productive power of the 
population, and the^ development of every indirect source from which the wealth of 
the country springs./ Looking at the present position of India in respect to irrigatior, 
it would be hard to find any system of works that is not worth to the country the 
money that has been spent on it j and where the reverse seems to be the case by 
reason of an unfavourable direct money return on the capital outlay, it will generally 
bo found that it is due to the backwardness of the cultivators in adopting the great 
change in their customary system of agriculture which necessarily follows on the 
introduction of irrigation, or to defects of design or errors of management which 
should not have occurred, and which m&y be teme&ied more or less completely. 
Only where the population is so sparse that use could not be naade of irrigation 
if it were offered, or ^here the necessary cost of the works would be so exceptionally 
great that it would be cheaper to accept the likelihood of expenditure on famine 
relief than to incur the* bost of canals, can there be any doubt as to the advantage 
of irrigation, > or as to the expediency of extending it within the limits which 
the general financial position of the State imposes xm its outlay on such undertakings. 

11. But though thesG conclusions may, we believe, be confidently accepted, 
experience has shown th$t irrigation works may be constructed which arc of extreme 
benefit to the country, and the water of which is eagerly taken ior irrigation in time 
of drought, , and yet that the net income they earn may not for a considerable 
length of time cover the working expenses together with the interest on the original 
outlay. -> The ^yrorkg thus cause a, charge on the general revenues of the country, 
and the. question arises whether the construction of similar works c^n bo justified, 
and if so, by whom that charge should be borne, whether by tho general body of 
taxpayers throughout all India, or locally by the province in which the works arc 
constructed* or more locally still, by the owners of the lands through or near which 
they pass, or which they may benefit. 

12. In considering this question it should be borne in mind that there are two causes 
of financial Ill-success in the case of irrigation works ; the one temporary, the other 
permanent. (In the one case the works may fail to pay for a time because of the 
slowness with 'which the people adopt a new system of cultivation, a difficulty which 
arises in almost every new work,, or because of errors in the details of the scheme 
which experience detects and wbich are gradually remedied. In the other case the 
failure may be due to the inherent defects, of the scheme, and to the fact that tho 
water costs more than it is worth) In. the former case there would bp reason to 
expect that the water may eventually be fully utilised, and the deficit bb, converted 
into a surplus, though the accumulated .excess charges during a series of years may 
amount to {a> large sum which the receipts will only gradually wipe out. In the 
latter case, though there may t)e room for improvement and economy in the dis- 
tribution and utilisation of the water* it may be impossible ever to realise a surplus. 

13. Aflt experience shows that the progress of irrigation from a new canal is invariably 
slow, for some years at least such a deficit must be anticipated, and it becomes 
of no little financial importance to eousider how it should be met (From whatever 
causes the deficit ^nay Sspring, we think that there can now rarely be sufficient 
r reason for leaving it to bp met by the general tax fund raised from all India. Such 
|a procedure would be opposed to the principle of provincial responsibility which has 
been introduced of late yc^ars with the happiest results* under which new works of this 
kind would be started at the request and at the charge of the local governments, 
whose credit isi Evolved in their efficient and economical completion and manage- 
ment.* As long as the/cpst of failure falls on so large a class as the whole body 
of taxpayers in the whole ,o£ India, there would be, a want of that direct interest in 
the financial success tc/ which w§ must mainlv look for thoroughly efficient and 
economical management of schemes of this kind!) It should therefore only bo in the 
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case of backward provinces, in which the principle of local provincial responsibility ? 
has not been carried out, that such a charge should fall on the general revenues J 
of India. 

14 The arguments that have arisen on this subject have extended over, many Argument 
years, and can hardly be said to be yet concluded. The point which has been most f £ r imposing 
discussed, and which may here be noticed, is whether theSfc charges should be oALTract 
imposed on the province as a frhole, or on the special tract which the canal w hi e ] l cau 
traverses. In behalf of the latter system it has been contended thatf^here land- directly 
owners, who could benefit by the works, ignorantly or obstructively reiuse to take ftom 
advantage of them, the charge which arises from the first cost and maintenance of wor q " 
the works should be borne by them and not by other classes who could not 
directly derive advantage from the works) The law of Northern India, which 
recognises in the provision of such* advantages, whether made use of or not, a 
sufficient justification for the enhancement of the rent of a tenant, supplies a 
strong argument by analogy in favour of this view. Neither can it be questioned 
that in a country in the condition of India, in which the (Government is compelled 
to assume the responsibility of acting in behalf of the whole community, there 
must be a presumption in every case that a public Work carried out for the general 
advantage has obtained the tacit approval of the classes for whose convenience i£ is 
designed, and that priird facie those classes should be principally responsible for 
the cost of the advantage^ 

15. But no doubt many practical difficulties may stand in the way of adopting any Reasons ^hy 
such apparently simple rule. It could, for instance, seldom or never be proved JM* 

that the financial failure of any irrigation scheme was solely due to the neglect of ^eclod! 
the landholders to make use of real advantages placed at their command. In 
most cases there will have heen some defects in the engineering details of the 
scheme, or in the revenue management, or other causes may have combined to justify 
the landowners' unwillingness to take the water till they had full experience of 
its usefulness.. And, it is further argued, even if tj# were not so, however much the 
Government may be satisfied that it would he for the good of the people to use the 
water, it would be inexpedient to apply actual compulsion to extend irrigation, for if 
convinced of the advantage to be got they would take the water ; and so long as 
the people were not so convinced, to impose a cess or rate to be paid whether the 
works were used or not must have the appearance of an injustice, and might make 
the cultivators still more prejudiced against the canal. Moreover, to make the charge 
in this manner would require very careful local investigation as to the lands that 
could certainly take the water to their benefit if the owners chose ; and the more 
carefully it was restricted to cases in \vhich no doubt could exist, the heavier 
w ould -its incidence be if any considerable sum had to be raised. For these 
and similar reasons (the Secretary of $tate has held that compulsory rates should not 
be placed specially on landowners who have water placed at their command from 
Government works, hut who decline to take if) 

16. There can, however, be no doubt that a canal must be a source ,of security and Reasons for 
of protection in all seasons to the districts through which it runs, even if its water ^ 
is little used in ordinary years, and if the cost of its construction renders the province * 
necessary charges disproportionate to the money value of the water at such times ; geuendly, 
and that, especially in seasons of drought, it will be of inestitnable advantage. (Experience 

shows that on the occurrence of a season of drought, water is eagerly demanded, and 
that a permanent extension of irrigation invariably follows such a season) As we have 
notifed, the value of the crops rescued by artificial irrigation in a single year may at 
limes exceed the entire capital outlay on the construction of the canal. And it should 
ho remembered how far-reaching are the effects of famine, how all classes are 
embraced in the calamities that follow in its train, how great a shock it is to 
the material resources, the credit, the enterprise, and the life of a province. It seems 
to us, therefore, (most reasonable that every province as a whole may be called on 
to contribute towards the necessary qpst of any such works undertaken as an 
insurance against the occurrence of such a disaster, and that this may be most 
conveniently arranged by the levy of a moderate rate or cess in addition to the land 
revenue, graduated however in its local incidence according to the condition of the 
^districts and the advantages they are likely to receive from the works. In an earlier 
part of our Ueport (par. 180) we made suggestions in this sense with reference to 
the extension of railways, and the principle is we think equally applicable to the 
case of irrigation works, due regard of course being had to the general condition 
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of the province and the power of the landed class to bear the charge that would be 
thus placed upon them. ° 

17. ^Without some provision of this description, serious financial objections mi^ht 
reasonably be taken to the extension of irrigation in many parts of the country °in 
which, though its advantages would obviously be great as a measure of protection 
against drought, Any early return on the capital outlay could not be anticipated} 
By placing upon the Local Governments the responsibility of guarding all the interests 
involved, those which require the provision of the best possible protection against 
famine, and those which relate to the financial requirements of the Central Government 
and to the ability of the people to supply the necessary funds, the obvious difficulties 
of this problem will, we are satisfied, be best met* 

18. Under the financial arrangements that have been entered into between the 
Government of India and the Governments of Bengal, the North-Western Provinces 
and, we believaq^ombay, the provincial revenues are now liable to bear all charges' 
both for interest on capital and for maintenance, on account of irrigation works eitLer 
already constructed or to be constructed in the futufj) How far it may be possible 
to extend this system to other provinces, or ho^farit will be compatible with the 
construction of new works designed to protect the districts most liable to severe 
drought, but not likely to be financially profitably at. any early period, unless with 
the aid of addifibnal local cesses, we are not able to say. " The whole subject, 
however, is one which is of vital importance to the future safety of the country, and 
in our opinion it should receive the careful attention of the Government. * ' 

19. But although we have thus referred to the possible temporary ill-success of 
irrigation works in some'eases, more particularly in the early stages of their develop* 
meat, we must again repeat that the actual experience of India is altogether 
opposed to the view that the existing works of this class, taken as a whole, arc 
otherwise than positively remunerative to an extent which completely justifies 
the measures which the Government of. India has carried out for their extension 
during the last 20 years or more. 55 

As already stated, the capital expenditure on all the irrigation works in British India 
at the end of the year 1879-80, is stated to have been 20,298,800*., of which 
12,679,800*. was borrowed, and is classed as productive public works expenditure, 
and 7,619,000*. was provided from current revenue in past years. 

The net income of the whole* of the works in operation was in the year 1879-80, 
1,165,800*., which amounts, within a very small fraction, to 6 per cent, on the whole 
capital outlay, including about millions spent on works not yet brought into 
operation. If this part of the outlay be excluded the income is found to be more 
than 7 per cent, on the capital actually utilized. The gross income amounts to 
1,687>800*. ? of which 769,100/. is received directly in payment for the use of the 
water, and 918,700*. as additional land revenue due to irrigation. The working 
expenses are 522,000*. 

20. There has, we think, been some misconception as to the relative remunerative 
character of the older irrigation works which ha4 been more or less completely carried 
out under Native rulers and those which have been constructed by the British 
Government. In the nature of the case the facilities for executing such works and 
their necessary cost vary greatly. It naturally happened that the old works under- 
taken by Native rulers were of the class which offered few engineering difficulties, 
and cost little, while the wjorks carried out by our Government have been designed to 
overcome obstacles which would have been wholly beyond the capacity of the 
engineers of the Native States, and have been costly in proportion. The Cavari 
works, which provide irrigation for Tanjore, were rendered possible by remarkably 
favourable physical features such as exist in no other part of India. The ancient 
inundation canak^pf Sindh and the Punjab were easy of construction because of the 
exceptional circumstances of the rivers from which, they are supplied. The supply of 
water from the Jumna, by the canal which is now. called the Western Jumna Canal, 
to the palaces of the King of J)elhi at Delhi and Hissar was also rendered possible, 
from the few difficulties to be overcome; but the irrigation it supplied until re- 
opened by our engineers was of a limited extent, and a very large sum is now in course 

. of expenditure to remedy original defects in the old alignment, which led to grave 
evils from obstructing the surface drainage. There is much doubt whether the Eastern 
Jumha Canal ever oarried water at all, owing to certain difficulties which could not be 
overcome. 



21. viewing the provision of irrigation works as a means of affording an insurance 
agailtst^drought, the Government may, we think, properly regard them as a class of 
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undertakings which should be treated as a whole, so that any unusual facilities be considered 
obtained in one direction may be set off against special difficulties in another, and the together, 
general financial outcome of the entire class may be accepted as a sufficient test of the 
policy that should regulate their treatment. Thus considered, and bearing in mind 
that it has never been the desire of the Government to manage these works with a 
view to show great profits, the actual results which have been stated appeat to us 
entirely satisfactory, and such as justify their continued prosecution with all suitable 
precautions to ensure economy of construction. 

Suggested extension of Irrigation. 

22. There is no room to doubt that it is on direct State action alone that any Necessity io*- 
reliance can be placed for the extension of irrigation. It is hardly conceivable that State action w 
the intervention of capitalists, solely interested in earning the largest dividend possible, 
between the agricultural community and the water supply available for irrigation could 
ever be arranged on satisfactory terms, and the experience obtained from attempts in 
this direction, to which further reference will be made in the sequel, has convinced all 
Indian authorities -that they should not be renewed. For the present at least the 
authority of public officers will certainly be required for the protection of the general 
interests, for regulating the distribution of the water and the management of the 
works, as well as the provision by the State of the funds required to establish 
.irrigation works on any considerable scale of magnitude. Subject to these pre- 
liminary remarks, we proceed to make the following recommendations for the 
improvement and extension of irrigation in those provinces in which it is mostly 
needed. 



in extending 
irrigation. 



I. — The Punjab. 

23. There are in this Province tracts where the construction of canals appears Tracts which 
urgently necessary for famine protection ; and others, at present lying waste and uneul- ? al * fo ^ cafnl 
tivated, might be rendered culturable by conveying to them a supply of water, im S atlcm - 
which it would not be difficult to draw from the great rivers of the country. 

2 k Of the first class may be named the tract lying between the Jumna and Satlej Extension of 
in the Delhi and. Hissar Divisions, which at present stands exposed to constant j„J^^ ft i 
risk of drought, and is, in fact, the locality where in any year of deficient rain- t0 t ^ e 
fall distress is soonest and most acutely felt. The average yearly rain-fall does not and Hissar 
exceed 13 inches ; and as only 10 inches fall in the season of summer rain, Divisions, 
it is nearly always insufficient for successful farming; while the sub-soil water 
lies more than 100 feet below the surface, a depth so great as to preclude well 
irrigation except for small garden plots. Part of this tract will be protected by the 
Sirhind Canal when it is opened ; but a large portion of it lies beyond the scope 
cither of that or the "Western Jumna Canal, and no scheme has been framed for 
supplying it with irrigation at all seasons. But it has been proposed to enlarge the 
upper section of the Western Jumna Canal, and to draw from it a branch caftal to 
carry into this district the surplus supply, easily obtainable from the Jumna 
between June and October. With this it is estimated that 180,000 acres might 
be irrigated during the kharif, while the lands might be saturated sufficiently to 
allow of, perhaps, 100,000 acres being ploughed and sown for rabi crops before 
the river falls to its cold weather level. Such a canal, as we are informed, inig^t be 
completed in five years for a million sterling, and it has been estimated that in 
10 to 15 years after completion a profit of 7 per cent, might be expected from it. 

25. To the second class belong portions of the Muzaffargarh, Multan, Montgomery, New canals * 
Jhang, Gujranwalla, and Sialkot districts, for the irrigation of which, by perennial or from Cfcenat> 
inundation canals from the Chen&b and Satlej, schemes are now in existence or have been J^^J^^ 
suggested. • The character of the soil, the depth of the water level, and the insufficient desert, 
rain-fall are conditions which favour the prospect of remunerative irrigation. Against 
these must be placed the scarcity of population ; but the experience in the Bari Doab 
justifies the expectation that were canals opened in these districts a sufficient population 
would not be long iii growing up. Here, then, Government has millions of acres 
one day capable of being drawn upon to feed India. The policy to be pursued with a 
view to accomplishing this object should, we think, be to extend the inundation 
canals in these districts by degrees, gradually increasing their scope with the 
increase of population, but keeping in view their eventual transformation into 
perennial canals. It is the construction of head works, weirs, aqueducts, and 
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locks which makes irrigation so costly; and these should be postponed until an 
increase of population and cultivation warrant the expenditure which they would 
involve. For the present, we recommend that every effort be made to open the 
Sirhind canal, of which the construction seems somewhat unaccountably to havp 
extended over 12 years, and to complete the remodelling of the Western Jumna 
Canals, which have been under discussion for kt least 25 years. When these works 
are completed, the engineering staff, and the funds now demanded fo? them, might be 
applied to the preparation of projects for the irrigation of the waste tracts, of the 
Punjab to which we have referred, and attention should be turned to the irrigation 
of Sirsa and Hissar. D * 
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IL— -North- Western 'Provinces and Oudh 

26. The Gangetic Doab has already been better protected by irrigation than any 
equally large tract in India. The completion of the Lower Ganges Canal, of the 
distributaries of the Upper Ganges Canal, pud of the very important drainage works 
which it has been found necessary to make is all that is Required here. Rohilkhand 
is not as liable to famine as the country on the* rjght bank of the Ganges. It is 
irrigated to a small extent by canals drawn from the Lower Himalayan ranges, 
and probably much more cannot be done in this direction though projects have 
been drawn out which should continue to receive attention, 

27. The adjoining fertile province of Oudh is capable of extensive irrigation from 
the river S&rdah or Gogra ; and a complete project was drawn up with this object, and 
sanctioned and actually started in 1872, but almost immediately arrested and laid 
aside till the present time- The estimated cost of the S&rdah Canal, which v/as 
intended to supply navigation in addition* to the irrigation of 2,380,000 acres, was 
6,170,000/. Its progress was interrupted on account of the opposition of, some of the 
principal landholders. 

28. It is not necessary for us to express any opinion as to the action of the Govern- 
ment in this matter, which no doubt appeared at the time to be sufficiently justified ; 
but our later experience completely satisfies us of the great advantage that would 
have arisen to the whole of Oudh and the North- Western Provinces if this work had 
not been stopped, and had been, as in such an event it assuredly might have been, 
in operation in 1877-78. The drought of that year was felt throughout Oudh nearly 
as severely as in any part of the North- Western Provinces ; and it cannot be doubted 
that the S&rdah Canal would have been as valuable there as the Ganges Canal was 
in the Doab, and that it would have saved the province of Oudh from a season of 
extreme distress, and the people from great suffering. 

29. This project has been lately revived on a smaller scale, so as to provide at the 
outset a canal to irrigate 600,000 acres, and to cost! 2,150,000/. A return of 5 per 
cent, may safely be anticipated ; and we think the scheme ought not to be any longer 
rejected unless grave and substantial objections .to it caa be established. 

30. South of the Junma lies the province of Bundelkhand. With a scanty and 
irregular rain -fall, with sub-soil water generally lying at a great depth, this province 
suffers excessive^ on any failure of the monsoon. Prom its geographical position, 
too, it is difficult of access, and it has, been hitherto impracticable to afford it relief 
from without ; and at the approach of drought the people are much in the habit of 
emigrating for the time to more favoured quarters. 

31. A small amount of irrigation is effected in Bundelkhand from artificial tanks, 
and detailed projects have been prepared for jnaking irrigation canals from the rivers 
Betwa and Ken* These' rivers draw their supply from a drainage area in which there 
are no considerable mountains, and which is subject to great fluctuations in rain-fall, 
and during the dry months their volume diminishes almost to nothing; but during the 
monsoon season, even in dry years, they carry enough to supply a large &rea of kharif 
irrigation, and by the assistance of storage reservoirs, enough i^ater could be furnished 
to raise rabi crops also. The following figures show the scope of these projects : 





" Estimated 
Cost 


Irrigable 
Area. • 


Gross 
iDcome. 


Working 


Betwa Canal 

Keu Canal - - * 


£ 

275,000 
4|0,000 


Acres^ 
98,400 
88^800 


£ 

19,600 
17,700 


£ 

10,000 
7,500 
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The construction of these canals has hitherto been postponed from doubts as to N e ce ?5 i 
whether within any reasonable period they would prove financially profitable ; and for theL 
now that the provincial revenues in these provinces have been made liable for meeting «onst™ 
the interest charge on capital laid out on such works* this difficulty has been assigned 
a more prominent place than ever. But there is no question as to what their value agah^t 
would be in famine. There is no reason to hope that there will not be a recurrence drought 
of famine again in Bundelkhand before many years are past. The people of thib 
province have contributed their share of the public revenues which were applied to 
render their countrymen secure in the Gangetic Doab, and it is surely not too much 
to ask that they in turn may receive what protection can be afforded them from 
the same source. The country as a whole must supply what is needed, and the 
obligation to assist in this more particularly rests on those who have been already 
placed beyond danger. Nor can it be forgotten that if this help is not now given 
by constructing irrigation works, the burden may fall oL the Province any day with 
tenfold force from having to feed Bundelkhand during famine. 

III. — Bengal. 

32. In Behar, south of the Ganges, the Sone Canals when completed will afford all The P<> \ 
the irrigation possible or well nigh necessary. We would, however, call particular canal> - 
attention to the suggestions made by the special Irrigation Committee* for improving 

the administration of these valuable works. 

33. North of the Granges extensive irrigation is possible from both banks of the The G<u< 
Gandak in Tirhut, Champaran, and S&ran. It has been estimated that irrigation canal pro 
might be afforded to 1,100,000 acres in these districts at a cost of 2,200,000*. Admitting ject 
that irrigation is not the boon here that it is in the North-Western Provinces or 
Punjab, and that it might be only after a long series of ordinary years that the culti- 
vators would freely avail themselves of water, still it must not be forgotten that it 

was in these densely populated districts that it was thought necessary to spend on 
famine relief in 1873-74 a sum far greater than that which would have given per- 
manent protection to the country against drought in the future, and to spend it in 
a manner that could give no hope of subsequent compensation, such as might reason- 
ably be anticipated from irrigation works, however slowly their advantages # wcrc 
appreciated by the people. The preparation of carefully considered irrigation schemes 
from the Gandak, which could be taten up at any time if thought desirable, is 
therefore, in our opinion, expedient* 

3i. There had been spent on the canals in Orissa up to 1st April 1878, 1,750,000/. The Od^ 
The works include most expensive weirs, head works, and trunk lines of canal, with canais - 
every appliance for navigation ; but much of the water now runs to waste for want of 
minor channels to distribute it over the fields. The area actually irrigable in that 
year was only 183,000 acres, costing thus 9*6/. per acre. It appears that (1) by an 
additional outlay of 93,000/. the irrigable area would be raised to 2S7>000 acres, when 
the total cost would stand at 6*4/. per acre; (2) by a further outlay of 312,000/. the 
irrigable area would be raised to 494,00P acres, costing 4 -3/. per acre ; (3) lastly to 
complete the scheme of irrigation and navigation canals in the two northern districts 
of Orissa, the total capital outlay would hate to be raised to 3,110,000/., and then 
800,000 acres would )>e irrigable, and the cost would be only 3 ■ 9/. per acre. Such an 
increase of area would reduce the burden per acre caused by the first cost of the 
works to about one-third of its present amount, and would almost in the same 
proportion add to the net income. So far as these canals have been financially unsuc- 
cessful, it has been largely due to administrative mistakes, partly attributable to the 
peculiar conditions under which the works were originally constructed by a company 
and subsequently transferred to the Government, and partly arising from erroneous 
impressions as to the eagerness of the people to take water and their readiness to pay 
a high rate for it and to incur expenditure in bringing it to their fields. These 
mistakes have, we hope ; so far as practicable, been corrected. But there can be no 
question that the financial position of the works would be improved, as well as the 
province greatly benefitted, were the 405,000/. spent which is necessary to bring up 
the irrigation to 494,000 acres. By the time that point is reached it is probable that 
the situation may be encouraging enough to warrant the completion of the canals. 
Under the financial arrangements existing between the Government of India and 

* Irrigation Committee's Eeport, Supplementary Chapter. 
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that of Bengal no burden would fall on the general revenues in consequence of any 
such outlay. 

35. We would further direct particular attention to the great importance of coming 
to an early decision as to the completion of the line of navigable canal between the 
Hooghly and Cuttack, the communication between Orissa and Bengal being left in 
a dangerously inadequate condition by reason of the break still existing in the line. 
The pbservations of the Irrigation Committee* on this point are deserving of 
careful consideration, and without offering any opinion as to the relative merits 
of the possible methods of completing the line, we consider that it ought to bo 
carried out as early as possible in one way or other. 

36. In Bengal irrigation in ordinarygrears is not of such vital importance, or such 
an immediate and obvious advantage, as in the drier climate of the North-Western 
Provinces and Punjab. It is ail the more necessary to imprpve the administration 
so as to make it at the same time thoroughly effective and popular among the people ; 
and this requires a special class of officers with very special qualifications, for it by 
no means follows that the best constructive engineer is fittest to cope with the objec- 
tions entertained by an uneducated peasantry to changing theif manner of cultivation, 
or with the difficulties from which those objections to some extent spring* In North- 
Western India such a class of officers exists, and though it cannot be denied that 
faults in administration may arise there, the system is constantly watched in detail 
by the more experienced of the special staff, and as errors or deficiencies are recognised 
efforts are made to reform them. We cannot doubt that the slow progress of irrigation, 
from the Orissa works lias been due to the want of such a staff as this, and to the general 
absence of experience in all Ihfat relates to irrigation among the officers of the Bengal 
Government before these works were undertaken, and we deem it of much importance 
that a special class of officers should be allotted to the irrigation works in Bengal, 
where the tendency has apparently been to overlook the necessity of this, 

37. Larger sums have been spent in Bengal than anywhere else in India on adapting 
irrigation canals for navigation, and hitherto, except on the Midnapur Canal, without 
satisfactory results. We would call attention to the remarks of the Irrigation Com* 
mittee f on this subject, and to the high tolls levied on boats using these canals. 
These tolls, without reckoning the charge for the boat and boatmen and for the custody 
of goods in transit, are represented as amounting to nearly one half of the whole cost 
of boat transport on the Godavari and Ganges Canals, and as having the effect of 
raising the cost of water carriage to^more than double the minimum rate on the East 
Indian Eailway. Experience elsewhere indicates that it is unlikely Government will 
ever make a direct profit from the mere tollage of boats; and in the absence of 
any regular transport agency which should undertake the receipt and delivery of 
goods, it would appear to be better to give every facility for cheap navigation, looking 
for a return in the prosperity it occasions* Not only in the deltas of the Godavari 
and Kistna, but on the Ganges Canal, where there have been numerous obstacles in 
the way of navigation, progress has been more satisfactory than on the Sone and Orissa 
Canals, and the better results on the Midnapur Canals appear to be due to their 
close proximity to Calcutta, and to the great demand which exists for the means of 
transport. 

IV ^Bombay. 

38. There is no irrigation work in the Bombay Presidency, excluding Sindh, at 
. , all on the scale of those of the Punjab, North-Western Provinces, Bengal," or Madras, 
I 1 ? re*? ln an(l numerous small projects Tyhich have been carried out in the Deccan liave not 
|ljr9gn*s. hitherto been attended by encouraging financial results. No perennial supply, such 

as that of the glacier*fed Himalayan rivers, exists ; and the efforts of the Irrigation 
Engineers have been mainly directed to projects for storing, in reservoirs, the flood- 
waters of various streams when swollen with the rains of the monsoon, and discharging 
fthem gradually through the drier seasons of the year. Up to the close of 1877-78 
)the outlay on these schemes had been v l,280,000£. ; this expenditure has been incurred 
^almost entirely within the last 13 years; the first work has been completed for 12 
years, and nearly half of the entire outlay has been incurred on a single undertaking 
in the neighbourhood of Poona, which has been only in partial operation for the last 
three or four years. It is, therefore, premature to draw any conclusions as to the 
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future remunerativeness of the Bombay system; it is as yet in its infancy, and at 
present it certainly does not pay its working expenses. It is calculated that, putting 
aside two incomplete schemes, the canals during 1877-78 earned the net sum of 5,380/., 
or 0 per cent, on the capital outlay — an insignificant contribution towards the 
yearly accruing interest debt of 47,000/. Still there is a steady growth in the area 
under irrigation. In 1873-74 it was only 4,180 acres ; this in 1875-76 had increased 
to over 7,000 ; the deficient rain-fall of 1876-77 gave irrigation a sudden impulse, and 
raised the area to nearly 17,000, a total upon which the returns for 1877-78 show a 
still further advance to 24,500 acres. In 1878-79, a year of favourable rain-fall, the 
irrigated area fell again, though not to its old level ; it amounted to 15,400 acres, 
or nearly as much as in 1876-77. Moreover, through the steady increase in the more 
valuable crops, the income from water rate was even larger than in 1877-78. 

39. Here we may notice a statement made by the Collector of the Ahmednagar Causes of 
district, referred to by the Secretary of State, that three works constructed by Govern- e j°w exten- 
ment in that district with a capacity for watering 41,510 acres, were actually (1874-5) j^ n ^ OD- 
irrigating only 457 acres ; and that the cause of failure was that the people were " too ° * 
" poor, too inextricably involved in debt, and apparently too hopeless of realizing any 

u independent profit from irrigation, to be willing to prepare their land for the distri- 
i « bution of the water." We find that in (Ihe evidence of several of the Bombay 
revenue officers the indifference of the population of the Deccan to irrigational advan- 
1 tages is attributed to poverty and, debt concurrently with many other causes, of which 
the principal are dislike of novelty, the trouble and expense of levelling their fields, 
jthe belief that .the crops sown on black soil will not be benefitted by irrigation, the 
jspaxseness of population, the defective supply of water on many works in the hot season, 
and the fear that irrigated land will be assessed at higher rates at the next revision 
of the land revenue/ The spread of irrigation has, doubtless, been retarded by these 
causes and the urilavourable nature of the country. In the special case, however, 
above mentioned, the position~of affairs has^TJeeii misunderstood. The works were 
far from completion in 1874-5, and the utmost area irrigable from them, supposing 
all the water to be fully utilised is not upwards of 40,000 acres but only 28,200 acres, 
while the area irrigated in 1877-8 was 3,936 acres. It has been observed .generally 
in India that the extension of irrigation which takes place in time of drought is to 
a great .extent maintained in subsequent years, and it is reasonable to hope that the 
same may be the case in Bombay. The proportion of land irrigated to land irrigable 
is not smaller in this district than in other districts of the Deccan in the case of new 
works which have not yet properly taken root and become established in the country, 
and the proportion of cultivated area irrigated from wells, tanks, and weirs is above 
the average. On the other hand, these works illustrate one of the chief difficulties 
in extending irrigation in the Deccan. Of the total area irrigable by them, water can 
only be supplied to 19,000 acres during the kharif, and only to 2,300 acres on which 
crops can be grown that require water all the year round. 

40. Not only in Ahmednagar, but in the case of all the Bombay canals, this im- Precarious 
portant^ distinction has to be kept in view between those works which draw their supply of 
supplies from the rivers of the Western Gh&ts, and whose summer and autumn supply waten 
has been never known to fail, and those which depend on local rain-falp The canals 

which belong to the former group have an irrigable area under command of 124,800 
acres. It is mortifying to find that of this large area only 19,300 acres received the 
benefit of irrigation during 1877-78, though the canals showed no symptoms of 
running short in their supplies. The works which depend on local rain-fall for their 
supplies, and are therefore liable to fail in the hour of necessity, have an irrigable 
area under command of 62,000 acres, of which only o,200 were irrigated. In regard 
to both these classes it is to be hoped that the reluctance or indifference of the popu- 
lation may be overcome by degrees, and the irrigation utilised to its full extent. 

tl. In Bombay, as in other provinces where the staple grain crops can be raised Difficult 
in ordinary years without irrigation, the people are slow to be persuaded by any inintro- 
argument less forcible than drought and famine that it is profitable to purchase duc ™£irri- 
water for the sake of those crops. What is really necessary to the success of the Se Deccan ; 
canal system is that it should displace the cheapest and most easily-grown grains, 
and replace them by crops which, though more valuable, yet require more outlay of 
capital and labour, — neither of which the ryots have the means or inclination to apply. 
A population which is generally poor and in debt is not likely to spend money on 
novel experiments, or to aspire to a more costly, if more profitable, agriculture. The 
very slow enlargement of the permanent irrigated area is also no doubt in some 
measure due to the fact that irrigation as an ordinary part of their agricultural system 
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is little practised by the people of the Deccan, owing mainly to the peculiarities of 
the black soil which predominates. In the black soil of the Deccan the peasantry 
have a general belief, the truth of which, is not yet disprovedXjhat irrigation without 
manure is fatal to the land after the first crop); and as manure on any adequate scale 
is impossible to get, it remains to be seen how^far this difficulty is likely to impede the 
progress of Bombay irrigation^ Garden products or sugar-cane cannot be raised when 
the supply of water is not perennial ; and a perennial supply depends on the con- 
struction of storage reservoirs, which are in many cases still wanting to the completion 
of the works. This condition of things is most unfavourable to the financial success 
of the works ; for this will mainly denenct on the area of permanent irrigation, as 
it is doubtful how far the practice of irrigating inferior crops will be maintained in 
years of abundant rain-fall, failing which the large volumes, of water supplied by 
the canals in the monsoon months will be allowed to run to waste, and bring in no 
return whatever. 

and pros- 42. On the whole the Bombay canals must be regarded as a small and moderately 
pec*, in the hopeful experiment ; but at present they are. on the debtor's side of the account, 
u ure. T j iey . k ave a ca prtal debt of over one million, an accumulated interest debt of 249,000/., 
a deficit on working expenses since the outset of 26,900/., the total deficit being over a 
quarter of a million ; and they are not likely, as matters now stand, to overtake these 
sums for many years to come. Still some portions of the scheme are already doing 
well; and, though we may not share the sanguine expectations of the Bombay 
Irrigation Department, it would be premature to say that the outlay has not been 
judicious. In any case a considerable fraction, more than 200,000 acres, of the most 
endangered part of the province has been protected from future famine. Irrigation 
works in the Deccan should, however, be prosecuted with caution if they are to bo 
justified by financial success, ,though they might in some special cases be constructed 
without certain prospect of profit, as a protection against famine. Viewed as a means 
of promoting the growth of more valuable products, it is probable that there is a 
section of the agricultural class prosperous enough to utilize the limited supply of 
permanent irrigation ; but we are inclined to think that railways are more likely to 
.be immediately profitable to the Deccan by opening markets and creating a demand 
for produce, and that these should first have attention. 
Extension of 43. As in Sindh there is practically no rain-fall, so there is no possibility of famine 
Sindb. im m ^ rom drought. But the condition of the people may be still greatly improved by 
improving their means of irrigation from the Indus; and, looking at an equally 
rainless country, Egypt, and to what it has become by irrigation from the Nile, there 
is a possibility of a great future for Sindh. There are no great engineering difficulties 
to prevent the abundant waters of the Indus from being spread over Sindh, or to 
stand in the way of the transformation of the present partial and somewhat precarious 
system of inundation canals into canals carrying a perennial supply, and capable of 
giving permanent irrigation on a large scale. The extent of available land and the 
general climate are believed to be such as to give every reason to anticipate success 
from such a measure. The result Would no doubt be to add vastly to the wealth of 
the country, and to its nower of supporting a large population. But at present that 
population does not exist; and the problem to be solved here, as in parts of the 
Punjab, is to derive perennial canals from the Indus on a scale proportioned to the 
present population, and at. the same time capable of extension and expansion without 
being entirely reconstructed. The problem may not be an easy one, for the necessary 
cost of permanent head works in a river like the Indus would be apt to swallow up 
all the revenue likely to accrue from a small canal, while to adapt them for future 
enlargement might involve still .further outlay, ' We are informed that a project of 
the character above referred to has been under the consideration of the Government, 
but was set aside as involving too large an outlay. The general question of adding 
an available food supply for India which should be beyond the reach of any vicissitude 
of season, is, in our opinion, of such extreme importance that we do not hesitate to 
advise the careful reconsideration of this project, with a view, if possible, of bringing 
it within practicable limits of magnitude and expense, and of taking a first step in the 
direction of giving to Sindh a permanent system of irrigation in which complete 
confidence can be. placed. The benefits thus to be secured to India as a whole would 
be extremely great. 

V«- -Madras. 

SStSS 44f - We would cal1 particular attention to the. recommendations in Chap. V. of tl.e 
great delta Irrigation Committee's Report for improving the supply of water in the Madras 

systems. 
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Presidency*. The first measure is to complete the irrigation systems of the three 
great deltas. No question can arise as to the great value of these works. In the 
deltas of the Godavari and Kistna the irrigation works are entirely modern, and in 
the latter especially much remains to be done for the complete utilisation of, the 
available water. The canals taken off the Cavari were in existence before British rule 
began in India, and it has cost a comparatively small amount to maintain the old 
irrigation of Tanjore- The new works constructed have had for their object the more 
systematic distribution of the water, and the security of the existing irrigation ; but 
little has been done to extend it. The yearly revenue of the irrigated lands of Tanjore 
is about 360,000?. Qne quarter of this sum, we are assured, if judiciously applied, 
would largely benefit the works, and lead to the saving of a heavy annual outlay on 
clearances and repairs. 

45. The other projects favourably noticed by the Irrigation Committee* are the Other pro- 
proposed Tungabhadra Canal in Bell&ry ; the Kistnagiri reservoir in Salem ; the ^ s d ^ coia " 
Periyar project in Madura j the Rushikulya project in Ganjam ; and the Sangam 

project in Nellore. We do not suggest that these should all be put in hand ; but 
they are all of importance for famine protection, and, with the experience of 1877-78* 
it is matter for consideration whether they should be set aside on the ground that it 
cannot be proved that in ordinary years they are likely to yield a return of 4^ pef 
cent. It appears that the Sangam project was rejected, although it was admitted 
that it would yield 4-28 per cent., and because in 1874 Nellore was considered "to 
be already protected from severe famine/' But in Nellore, the famine expenditure of 
1877-78 amounted to over 40 lacs of rupees, and it is calculated that there was an 
excess mortality above the ordinary rate of about 50,000 during the two years of the 
famine. • / 

46. The two districts of the Madras Presidency where the extension and improve- Wants of 
ment of irrigation are most pressing are Madura and BelMry, In Madura there are Madura aad 
countless tanks, but generally so shallow, and so uncertain in their supply, that they Bel]ar ^ 
are of little value in severe drought. In this district there are very extensive zemin- 

d&ris, and in these the state of the tanks is reported to be as bad as possible. In 
one, the Ramn&d estate, it is reported that an irrigation channel from the Vaig6 river 
has been allowed to silt- up, occasioning a loss of income of Us. 40,000. 

47. The Periy&r project alluded to above is designed to supply irrigation to an area The Perijar 
of from 90,000 to 160,000 acres in the Madura district. It involves a dam 168 feet gg cfc iu 
high, and a tunnel large enough for a channel discharging 1,600 cubic feet of water ura# 
per second ; and, unf ortunately* the proposed site of these works is in a feverish and 
deserted valley. But to obtain such an area of irrigation in Madura is worth making 

an effort, and the scheme should not be lost sight of. It is almost essential for the 
proper protection of this district that by this or some other means the rain-fall on the 
hill ranges of Madura should be systematically utilised. 

48. The evidence before the Commission goes to prove that the irrigation of one\ The 'lunga- 
crop of 150,000 acres might be effected in Bellary by a canal from the Tungabhadra 
aided by an extensive reservoir, for an outlay of 1^ million sterling. Direct financial 
profit in ordinary years could not be expected from this, nor can we say to what extent 
the interest on the capital would probably be covered by the income. (But had such ^ 
a canal existed during the late famine it might have fed a million persons for six 
months ; a gain hardly to be overrated in such a district as Bellary, ^nd which would 

have gone far to make good any loss arising on it in ordinary years) Till, however, 
the causes of the failure of irrigation from the Madras, Company's works in the 
adjacent district of Karnul are more exactly ascertained and till it is proved thai 
results of the same character would not attend any like project in other neighbouring 
parts of the country, the Government have excellent reasons for declining to undertake 
the Tungabhadra Canal. 

19. The Irrigation Committee have reportedt at considerable length on the works The Madfas 
of the Madras Irrigation Company, and have shown the nature of the difficulties that Mgafcm 
have arisen in the management of the canal. We have given our best attention to Coinpan ^ ; 
this subject, and can only conclude that the system created under the terms of the 
contract between the Company and the Secretary of State, under which a divided 
responsibility was established, the Company's servants managing the works while all 
dealings with the cultivators were placed in the hands of Government officers, is one 
which could not possibly succeed ; and that although any really satisfactory result 
can now hardly be expected, the only prospect of obtaining -any return whatever from 

* Report, Chap. V., paras. 5, 6 ? 7, 9, 10, 11* t Chap* VIIL 
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the large outlay which has been incurred ton the works is to be found in the complete 
transfer of the canal to the State on the least onerous terms that the contract will 
permit. From the nature of the works water is available only for seven months in 
the year r and the canal flows for much of its course through a country in which the 
usual food grain grows perfectly weU in ordinary years without irrigation. It is 
now easy to see that in order to introduce irrigation, a complete revolution of the 
agricultural habits of the country was essential; and there was but little likelihood 
of this being effected, unless by offering w^ter on tempting terms, giving every assis. 
tance to the ryot in the outlay necessary for its reception, and furnishing, by means 
of navigation, cheap means of transport and access to a profitable mart. No one of 
these conditions was complied with. It was too readily assumed at the outset that 
the water would be taken at once, and that it would suffice to entrust the manage- 
ment of the revenues of the canal and the supply of the water to the ordinary district 
officials, in addition to their regular duties. Applications for water were to be made 
to the village accountant, who was to open a register and send in monthly reports. 
The tahsildars and revenue inspectors were to attend to the control and distribution 
of the water : in no case was any additional pay given for these additional duties. 
These arrangements were soon found to be* unsatisfactory. Mutual recriminations 
between the officers of the ^Government and those of the Company soon began; and 
in 1878, after much discussion, a special inquiry took place, from which it appeared 
that the practical failure in extending the irrigation was mainly attributable to the 
absence of good revenue administration ; unsatisfactory relations between Government 
officials and the officers of the Company ; and antagonism between the Company 
and the ryots, arising out of a harassing system of management. 

50. The methods of receiving applications for water, and of assessing the charges 
for irrigation, were greatly complained of, and there appears good reason for supposing 
that the rate for rice irrigation (an initial rate of three rupees per acre increasing 
annually up to six) was so high as to discourage irrigation. Experience has shown 
that of the land irrigated half is given up after the first year, and only one-third 
takes water in the third year. It was obviously unwise that the Karnul Canal, which 
has still its customers to find, should charge six rupees per acre, when the Kistna 
and Godavari, where irrigation is popular and well-established, charge only four. 

51. The establishment charges have been very high in comparison with what they 
would have been, on a Government work of like nature, and the London Board of 
Directors and its office have been an additional heavy item of expense, The main- 
tenance of the canal has been reported to be by no means exceptionally good ; yet 
it lias, excepting in the years of great drought, cost so much that with the charges 
for management it has exceeded largely the income from the works, and the difference 
has been supplied from the Government Treasury. 

52. There are many obvious ways in which the present charges could be reduced 
by a transfer of the works to the State, though it is beyond our province to indicate 
how such a transfer shbuld be effected. jWc can conceive no possible arrangement 
under which the Cfttopany could carry on its business as an independent body, with* 
out Government control or assistance, since its financial position, apart from the 
guaranteed interest payable on one million, of its capital, is extremely unsound, being 
oner- of virtual bankruptcy, and, so far a^ We are able to judge, must necessarily so 
continue as long as the present contract subsists. # The release of the Government 
from the complications 'that arise out of the existing contract would enable it to 
devote itself to rendering the water supply as completely and speedily useful as 
possible, and would offer some prospect $>t an improved financial position. 

53. Whatever be the prospective value of the extensions of irrigation of which we 
have spoken, it is even of greater importance to the interests of irrigation in Madras 
that the administration of the existing works of all descriptions should be improved. 
While elsewhere in India irrigation had either to be created or resuscitated, here it 
w&& in active operation when the British rule began ; yet in spite of all that has been 
effected by the conspicuous ability of many Madras officers, among whom Sir Arthur 
Cotton may be~ specially named, the subject has not, in our opinion, been treated in 
this presidency in the manner that its extreme importance certainly demands. The 
general system remains almost as it was handed down\to us from our predecessors 
in the government of Southern India, and in the public accounts of the present year, 
for the first time, has the portion of the revenue dependent on the irrigation works 
been distinctly shown. It would, we think, serve no useful purpose to endeavour to 
explain how this has arisen, or to inquire how far it may have been the consequence 
of financial restrictions imposed by the Government of India, or how far other 
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influences may have conduced to it. The important point is that where defects now 
exist they should be indicated, and as far as possible remedied. 

54. We are well aware that the great value %f irrigation has been long and fully Imperfect^ 
recognized at Madras, though sufficient attention has not been paid to the most com- of the 
plete possible utilization of the limited available water supply as a means of protecting mi 
the country against drought. The accounts of the older works till recently only lcs ' 
showed a consolidated payment for land revenue and water rate, according to the 
ancient practice, without extinguishing how much was due to the water ; the accounts 

of the expenditure on maintenance and management were imperfect, and all the 
statistics of irrigation have been, and are still, incomplete. The areas of the various 
crops watered year by year by the several tanks and canals are not shown in sufficient 
detail. There are no correct registers kept to show whether the water is used with 
economy, or what is the relation between the supply and the irrigated area ; and 
there is good reason to conclude that in many cases great waste goes on unchecked, 
and that a far better use could be made of the supply actually available. 2 

55. There is in Madras, besides the chief engineer for the ordinary branches of Want of a 
Public Works, a chief engineer for irrigation, but neither of these has under his orders special 
any separate staff of officers, nor is there a special irrigation department as elsewhere, £ ri S a t iou 
and with few exceptions the executive engineer serves two masters. Where the ranc * 
irrigation is effected by a number of small tanks spread over the country, it might be 

too expensive to maintain a separate staff of irrigation officers (although it is done 
in Bombay), but in the delta canala and the larger systems of tanks there certainly 
ought to be officers specially appointed to attend to irrigation. On these officers 
should be placed the whole professional responsibility of the water distribution, the 
duty of seeing that the available supply is used as economically, and the irrigation 
extended as widely, as possible, as well as the maintenance of the canals. At present, 
should the water supply fail, remission of revenue may be granted by the collector, 
without any inquiry being made of the engineer why the water failed ; or if it runs 
to waste, why it is not utilized. The engineer, it is true, sees that the irrigation 
channels are kept open and supplied with water, but it is no concern of his what 
becomes of the water, The revenue officer, for all practical purposes, treats the 
supply as if it fell directly from heaven, and as if there was no more possibility of 
ensuring it from failure than there is of ensuring the rain-fall. 

56. Much of the irrigation of the Madras Presidency is effected by means of petty sunsatis- 
irrigation works, tanks, and channels or watercourses fed from tanks, and the account factory state 
given of the condition of these is by no means satisfactory. In former days they V f . min ? r 
were to a great extent maintained by a system of contributed or statutory labour, ESU!° n 
the Government being held liable only for any considerable work' of improvement or f 
restoration, and the ordinary petty yearly repairs being done by the population in- 1 
terested in the irrigation. In 1856-57 the duty of initiating tank Repairs was transferred) 
from the revenue officials to the reorganised Public Works Department, withouti 
however, the power which had been enjoyed by the collector, of enforcing statutory^ 
labour. Since that time the ryots have taken less and less part in the maintenance 
and repair of tanks and channels. On the other hand, the Public Works Department J / 
though spending considerable sums annually in the repair of particular works, havd/ 

not been able to carry out all the necessary restorations ; and there are many wo^ksf 
which have fallen out of order for want of proper supervision and timely .repair. 1 

57. The necessity for some change in the administration cannot be doubted. There Tank mam- 
is a general consent that the measures now adopted for the maintenance of the tanks tenance. 
in efficiency are wholly inadequate. Proper waste weirs for discharging surplus water 

do not, in many instances, exist. Even in years of by no means excessive rain-fall, 
breaches occur in large numbers, to the great detriment alike of the agricultural 
community and the Government. The expenditure has been more liberal of late 
years; but still the Irrigation Department reckon that, in order to make the more 
important ta&ks safe in years of ample rain-fall, an annual grant three times as 
great as that hitherto appropriated for this purpose, and a period of 20 years, would 
be necessary. Such a delay in effecting a necessary improvement would be very bad 
economy. The security of the annual revenue of 700,000/., which is dependent on 
these works, is a matter which the Government cannot be justified in overlooking ; 
and any loss which Government sustains corresponds to far more serious damage* 
inflicted on the agricultural class. The Government ought then, in our opinion, to Need of * 
frame a scheme for putting the tanks into order with as little delay as financial con- scheme of 
siderations and the arrangements of the administration will permit, and carry it out tank re P ,n 
in a systematic and continuous method till this serious cause of preventible loss ha? 
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been removed, The Irrigation Committer assign* what appear to us conclusive reasons 
for thinking that nothing practical can be I done towards rendering tanks capable of 
holding two years supply, which suggestion was referred for our consideration. As 
the area of a tank is jof ten as large as the land it serves, a great additional space of 
cultivated land would have to be taken up, and a correspondingly extended surface 
bf shallow water would commonly be exposed to evaporation. They are of opinion 
that expenditure might more profitably be applied in other directions, and that 
available means should in preference* be devoted to more urgent and certainly useful 
works of improvement. 

58. The question of teviving the custom of statute labour, and imposing on the ryots 
the obligation of doingthe ordinary work necessary to maintain their tanks and chan- 
nels in proper order, has been carefully examined, and its desirability is enforced by 
a large number of local authorities ; and we feel no hesitation in recommending that 
this reform be at once carried out. In, the actual circumstances such a revival would 
be less burthensome to the people and more effectual than any other system under 
^hich the necessary work could be done. If in any case the change were found to 
throw on the cultivators a burden which was inconsistent with ancient custom, or 
with the demands which can be equitably made on them under existing assessments, 
a suitable compensation must be granted ; but we apprehend that this would rarely be 
the case. 

59. We generally agree with the proposals of the Irrigation Oommitteef on this 
subject. They consider that the larger works only should remain under the Public 
Works Department, and that the minor .works should be maintained under a system 
of village statute labour controlled by . suitable inspection. Tanks irrigating over 
50 acres, if found to require repairs, should be brought up to the necessary standard 
by the Public Works officers at the cost of the Government, and then handed over 
to the village^ officials to be maintained. Those irrigating less than 50 acres should 
be handed over to village officers, the Department of Public Works doing only masonry 
work ; and a reduction of the assessment on the irrigated lands being made in respect 
of any extraordinary labour which the people had to contribute. The smallest class of 
tanks, irrigating less than 10 acres, might be handed over entirely to the ryots, who 
should be assessed as though irrigation did not exist, and left to maintain the tanks 
or not as they pleased ; unless it should appear likely that any considerable loss of 
revenue would arise from such arrangement, in which case the limit might be 
drawn somewhat lower, or so as to exclude only the comparatively unproductive works. 
Inspectors should be appointed, whose duty it should be to report annually to the 
collector on every tank, besides special reports when necessary. On these reports any 
needful action „ would Be taken to enforce the obligation to do all necessary repairs. 

60. There is a general agreement that great inconvenience is occasioned by the 
absence of any Irrigation Law for Madras. Act VII. of 1865 empowers the Govern- 
ment to levy a water rate, in addition to the land revenue, wherever water is supplied 
for irrigation. But, with this exception, no special provision is made by law for the 
grant of sufficient powers to carry out the various administrative arrangements which 
the introduction, of canal irrigation ^necessarily involves } and there are, in our opinion, 
several particulars as to which the absence of express enactment has produced evils 
of a very serious nature. # 

61. In the first place, there kre at -present no means of enforcing on zemindars 
the obligation of maintaining their tanks arid other irrigation works in proper effi- 
ciency, or even *of contributing their share* of expenses incurred by Government in 
the improvement of irrigation works by ^hich their estates &re benefitted. As an 
instance of this, the case of the Jaghirdar of Arni, the holder of a large fcemindari 
estate, may be mentioned, part of whose land has received considerable benefit from 
a series of tanks constructed in North Arcot, but who declines, and cannot, as the 
law stands, be compelled, to contribute to the outlay involved. 

i 62. The obligation ou the part of the zemindars to keep their tanks in repair is 
strengthened by the consideration that the land forming the bed of the tank was 
excluded from consideration when the permanent assessment was fixed. The object 
of this exemption has bekn, unfortunately, Idsi sight of,' and the zemindar often puts 
the tank bed to what purposes he pleases, and ignores his obligation to maintain it 
as a means of irrigation. Every zemindar should, we think, be bound to keep every 
tank oil his estate in complete repair, under rules similar to those that are made 
applicable to tanks on Government lands. If he fails to do so, the Government should 
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do it, the outlay thus incurred being made a first charge on the land along with the 
revenue. 

63. An abuse, which requires correction, has arisen by which the zemindars benefit Full payment 
at the cost of the State. Lands which, on the introduction of canal irrigation, were [^ be^ d ° n 
in the enjoyment of any means of irrigation, however inferior and precarious, are now manded from 
supplied with canal water without any additional charge. The consequence is, that a zemindars, 
zemindar gets a continuous and unlimited supply for the whole of the area which, 

under the most favourable circumstances, he had ever brought under irrigation. 
There seems no reason why this benefit should be gratuitously conferred. In those 
cases in which the supply is enlarged or otherwise improved, a corresponding payment 
should be enforced, and any difficulty in doing this should be removed at once by 
proper legislation. 

64. Where persons hold land rent free on condition of keeping certain tanks in Other cases 
good repair, the duty is seldom properly performed, and the tanks accordingly are a ^ t wn ^ 
constant menace to the tanks below, and often, by breaching, cause the Government p^ng tank* 
tanks to breach also. Power should be taken either to carry out the necessary repairs, should" be en- 
charging the responsible person with the cost, or to buy up his right at a fair price. forced. 

65. There is great difficulty in dealing, under the general criminal law, with various No means of 
offences which interfere materially with the proper management of a canal. Stopping punishing 
up other people's channels, improperly opening one's own, tampering with banks, &c, offences, 
are acts of this nature. The Irrigation Acts of other provinces provide for such cases, 

and a corresponding enactment is very necessary to secure effective canal administration 
ifi Madras. 

66. In short we consider that in the Madras Presidency the subject of irrigation General sum- 
requires a more comprehensive and systematic treatment than it has ever yet expe- ^g. 11 ? ^ 
rienced. We have little doubt that it cannot be put on a satisfactory basis without p^^jf ° P 
increased expenditure, and the abandonment of many time-honoured practices and Madras 
traditions. But without a policy of vigour, as well as of judgment, irrigation in 

Madras will not be brought into a condition in which it will supply to the country 
all those extremely great advantages it can confer, or afford the full protection against 
famine which can be obtained from it, and which in our judgment the British Govern- 
ment is bound to secure for the people. 

67. The Secretary of State has inquired whether, in any of the districts of Madras, Cause of 
the efficacy of irrigation works which have been constructed by Government has f pension ™ 
been materially hindered by causes dependent on -the character 'of the tenure. The yp^d 
Madras districts in which irrigation has not prospered are Bellary, Karnul, and Cud- triots. 
dapah. In their natural features they resemble the districts of the Bombay Deccan, 

and the same causes (see para. 39 to 41), have deterred the people from utilizing 
canal water. The population is sparse and poor ; the crop raised is chiefly jowari, 
which produces plentifully under the ordinary rains, on the black soil, which is 
general. The people are unused to cultivate rice, and slow to incur the expense 
attending it. They therefore grudge the cost of artificial irrigation from the 
Madras Irrigation Company's canal, except under the compulsion of drought. 
In the late famine the area of millet irrigated rose from 1,020 acres in 1875-6 to 
66,901 acres in 1876-7, and most of this increase was maintained in 1877-8, but it fell 
again in the more favorable season of 1878-9 to nearly its old level. The prospect 
of extending irrigation would be more favourable if a perennial supply of water were 
assured, but at present the supply in the canal is certain for only seven months of 
the year, and the cost of constructing a storage reservoir would be great. To these 
unavoidable obstacles to the success of the Karnul canal must be added faulty admi- 
nistration, which has made the work unpopular among the cultivators, as has been 
already more fully explained* 

VI. — Mysore. 

68. In Mysore of late years irrigation has received very full consideration, and Acompre* 
at the outbreak of the famine the improvement of the works on which the irrigation J^nitS* 
of the province depends was being effected in a systematic way. The upland plateau scheme 

of Mysore from its nature contains no very extended drainage basin, nor great plains framed in 
such as are met with in other parts of India. Its surface is a succession of hill and) 1873 - 
valley ; andtthe ingenious method in which each valley was made to contain a chainj f 
of irrigation tanks, and each river to feed a series of irrigation channels, left the c 
British officers who administered the province little to do but to put the old worksj 
in thorough repair. The long economical ride of Sir Mark Cubbon left an overflowing 
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treasury ; arid, after milch discussion; in 1873 the accumulated funds were ordered to 
be applied to the systematic restoration of the irrigation works. Unfortunately too 
much was attempted. On the Mysore registers there are n^dyj^^ of which 

28,-000 yield a net revenue of less than 50 rupees apiece^It wasproposed to restore 
jail, even the smallest, on the theory that if the smaller tanks at the upper ends of the 
Ivalleys were neglected, a sudden flood might sweep them away, one after another, 
land so endanger the larger reservoirs situated further down. 

69. /£xperience has proyed such a restoration as this tcr be quite impracticable,) Up 
to 1878 only some of the tanks in two of the eight districts of the province had been 
restored; and in Kolar, the district in which most had been done,. it was estimated 
that to complete the whole district would cost 700,000 J. and occupy 30 years. Mysore 
has now exhausted its resources in its straggles with the late famine, and the expen- 
diture for the future must be controlled most carefully. It would be an unwise 
policy, however, to neglect works on which the very life of the province depends. 
It will soon revert to Native rule, and jbefore that time arrives a project should, if 
possible, be drawn up, specifying what tanks are to be restored at the expense of the 
State, with an estimate of the cost, and the order in which they are to be taken up. 

70. We consider that only those tanks should be thus dealt with which yield a 
revenue exceeding Rs. 500 per annum, which receive water from a catchment of 
not less than 20 square miles, or which,^ from their position in a chain of tanks, or 
with regard to a town, road, or railway* it is desirable to place beyond all reasonable 
danger of disaster ; so that, even in the event of an exceptionally heavy flood breaching 
tank after tank in the valley above them, they should be strong enough to resist the 
accunlulated mass of w#ter. These tanks once restored should be maintained for 
ever after at the expense of the State, a higher rate of assessment being placed on 
the lands irrigated by them than on others, adapted to the greater security they would 
afford to the cultivator. It should be made incumbent on the ryots themselves to 
restore and keep in repair all other tanks in 4hfe province, somewhat on the system 
which we have advocated for Madras. This duty is quite in accord with native usage. 
After fifty years of British rule the custom has fallen into disuse, but the sooner it is 
revived the better. {The patel (or village headman) should be made responsible for 
the maintenance of the village tank, and ryots refusing to perform their share of the 
necessary repairs should be liable to penalties^ The' larger irrigation channels should 
be treated as the larger tanks ; the smaller ones might be maintained by the ryots 
irrigating from them. - 

71. We have no knowledge of the relations which are to exist between the British 
Government and the future Native State of Mysore. But,(with the evidence before us 
of the terrible misery wrought by the recent famine, we would urge in the strongest 
manner possible that some practical system be devised to ensure the efficient main- 
tenance of the works of irrigation, and that, if possible, it should be placed beyond 
the risk of being subverted, however weak might be the Government, or capricious 
the ruler?) 
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Independent States. 

72. We have no accurate detailed information regarding the condition of irriga- 
tion in the States of India under Native rule. In Jaipur and Bhawalpur much has 
been done of great utility. The -protected. Sikh States of the Cis-Sutlej territory, 
Patiala, Nabha and others, have combined with our own Government for the con- 
struction of the Sirhind canal from the Satlej, and provide about one-third of the cost, 
receiving a corresponding share of the water. We believe also that in Hyderabad the 
subject receives some attention. But We cannot suppose that anywhere it is dealt 
with in the systematic way in which it is treated by our Government. 

73. We have made some recommendations regarding the irrigation of Mysore, 
and we think it highly desirable that whatever is possible should be done to ensure 
that, the subject is not 'neglected by the rulers of other Native States. If we 
consider the great extent and population of these States it will be apparent that 
they could not suffer from severe famine without materially affecting the neighbouring 
British territory with which thejr are conterminous. It is certain, moreover, that 
great motfal pressure would be brought to bear on our Government to relieve severe 
distress in Native States, and that the grant of some financial aid to them may very 
probably become necessary in extreme cases. , On the other hand, to whatever extent, 
either through more favourable seasons or from the protection given by irrigation 
works, they may be able to' assist British territories suffering from drought, an 
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important advantage would be secured to our own subjects. On all accounts, there- 
fore, the state of their irrigation works must be of interest to our Government, and 
it is expedient to adopt every available means to see that due attention is bestowed 
on them. 

7L It has been the practice of the British Government from time to time to lend Suggested 
officers to Native rulers to Superintend public works, but we are not aware that n^uie*. 
influence has ever been exercised to ensure the maintenance of their canals and tanks. 
In some few States English engineers are permanently employed. We would suggest 
that accurate information should be obtained from- all Native States as to the condition 
of their irrigation works, the reliance that may be placed on them in famine, and the 
possibility of their extension ; and that the subject should be pressed on their rulers 
with such insistance as its importance demands, due regard in all cases being had to 
the measure of their political independence. 



Navigation Canals. 

75. At page 100 of this part of our Report we described briefly the lines of internal Present 
water communication most in use at the present time. From this it Mill be ^maii extent 
gathered that the value of the existing navigable canals is of a somewhat secondary ^ u "^ 5 e 
order, and that no very important traffic has been established on them, other than 

of a purely local character, far the largest part of this class of traffic being carried 
on upon the rivers, and little having yet been done to provide artificial" lines of 
navigation. This is doubtless due to the natural difficulties to be overcome in 
securing a permanent water supply, and in constructing and maintaining canals along 
the great lines of internal trade. 

76. Efforts have been made to adapt the larger irrigation canals to navigation, combined 
but, except in the Godaveri and Kistna deltas and in Midnapur, without gmn<» ui* unsa- 
vory successful results. In Northern India various difficulties have arisen. r lhe | lon " 
lines of canal having been designed for irrigation avoided the towns, and are ^Jj* ic ^- 
ill-placed for purposes of ordinary traffic ; the current necessary to feed the extended this com- 
lines of irrigation is inconvenient for the up traffic; the fluctuating level of bwation. 
the water arising from the demands for irrigation is a further cause of difficulty ; 

and till the present time no system of agency has been established to manage the 
receipt and delivery of goods, so that boats have to be bired or bought, and special 
arrangements made for transport between the canal bank and the places from and 
to which the goods are despatched. The attention of the local engineers is still 
directed to the removal of such obstacles as they can deal witb, and projects 
have been made for taking branch lines of navigation to the larger marts, but a 
further application of ingenuity and enterprise is still required to give the country 
the advantage of the very cheap means of conveyance which is commonly secured by 
water communication. 

77. The new canals, the Sirhind, the Ganges and the Agra Canals, will shortly Navigable 
supply a connected line of navigation from the Satlej to the Jumna at Delhi and "nder 
Agra, and to Cawnpur on the Ganges, and its utilization in a practical and efficient ^°^^ tion 
manner is an object of much importance to which attention should continue to be gatle^and 

given. Ganges. 

78. We think that no general rule can be laid down for deciding whether irrigation General rule 
canals hereafter to be constructed should be made navigable or not. Each case f«combin- 
must be dealt with on its own merits, but before going to the expense of works for jl'S^yte* 1 - 
navigation it should certainly be considered whether it may not be prudent to allow Nation 
the irrigation first to establish itself on $ firm basis before locking up the additional not e pob&ible. 
capital required, which will always be considerable. Where the general facilities for 
communication are great the progress of irrigation will not be materially impeded by 

the absence of water carriage, though in the end this cheap means of transport for 
surplus agricultural produce may be very desirable. 

79. We would not discourage the application of engineering science and ingenuity to Natation 
the extension of lines of navigation apart from works of irrigation, but we' are f part from 
not sanguine that success is likely to be obtained in this direction. The conditions 

of the climate, the liability to great heat and drought for many months in succession, 
and to sudden extremely heavy falls of rain, and the rapid and luxuriant growth of 
vegetation, place serious obstacles in the way of securing the water supply in a canal, 
and of maintaining the works across a country intersected by drainage channels, and 
of keeping the bed free from obstructions to navigation. If, as is now known to be 
the case, an efficient railway may be constructed for 4,000/. or 5,000/. per mile, the 
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relative advantage of a canal in respect of first cost is much reduced. That there may, 
however, be localities in which a canal will be preferable may be conceded, and what 
has to be sought is the judicious combination of the most suitable appliances, and not 
the dogmatic adoption or rejection of one to the exclusion of all others. 
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1. There are large portions of tho country to which, from various causes, it is 
physically impossible that irrigation should ever be given by canals, and in* these 
protection against drought must depend, apart from rain-fall, on tank or well 
irrigation. In many localities the irrigation supplied by canals requires to be 
supplemented at certain seasons by wells, and in some cases the character of the 
crops anfl the soil is such that wells are, .on , the whole, preferable as a source 
of water supply to canals. Many hundreds of thousands of acres in every province 
are now under well cultivation, and the question of how a more general construction 
of wells may be carried out with State aid as a means of protecting the country from 
famine, and of the degree! of protection which is thus attainable, has on various 
occasions been a subject of discussion* 

2. The Government of the North - Western Provinces has shown a keen and 
laudable interest in the solution of this important question, and an elaborate 
investigation has been recently instituted with a view to ascertain the localities in 
which, the classes to whom, and the conditions under which, State assistance in tho 
construction of wells might most advantageously be giren. The evidence collected in 
the course of this inquiry has, in our opinion, satisfactorily established tho following 
conclusions : — D 

(L) That there are numerous localities in which wells might profitably be made, 
but in which their construction has hitherto been prevented by tho absence of 
capital, or by circumstances connected with the conflicting interests of co-proprietors 
and the unsatisfactory relations of the tenants and landlords. 

(2.) That in such cases the only way in which it is likely that wells will be con- 
structed is by some systematic action of the Government which may cither supply 
capital, or overcome the difficulties which stand in the way of mutual co-operation. 

(3.) That, with a view to obtaining necessary information as to the manner in 
which such State aid could most advantageously be given, it is desirable that the 
Government of each province should make a practical experiment to clear up all the 
uncertainties which at present beset the subject, and to throw light on tho numerous 
and intricate conditions, both above the ground and under the ground, on which 
well-irrigation depends* 

3. The Government of the North-Western Provinces has proposed to carry out 
these experiments by selecting two tracts of country in which there are prima 
facie reasons for believing that wells could be constructed at a reasonable co&t 
with advantage to the agricultural community ; and by appointing a special officer 
to make a thorough examination .of each, and to decide for each village whether wells 
could be advantageously constructed, the cultivators being furnished with the 
necessary engineering assistance in base their construction is resolved on. Where 
the people are ready to construct wells with advances under the existing Land 
Improvement Act, this assistance will be, given; in other cases it is proposed that, 
with the consent of the persons concerned the well should be constructed by Govern- 
ment officers, a rate being charged on lands to be irrigated by the new wells. The 
conditions on a knowledge of which the action of the Government would be based are 
generally as follows The depth at which the water will be reached; the abundance 
of the supply; the condition of the strata to be penetrated or in which the water lies ; 
the character of the water itself; the cost and supply of material and labour in each 
locality ; the size of well most adapted to the place ; the nature of the soil to he 
irrigated ; the kind of crops which can be raised ; the distance which water has to 
be taken from the well ; the extent to which irrigation is already available in the 
neighbourhood ; the class, of cultivators bv whom the well will be utilized ; the rela- 
tions, amicable or other, which they bear to each other and to their landlords ; the 
relations which exist between tha proprietors ; the difficulties in the way of adjusting 
rents on lands newly irrigated ; the extent to which rents can be raised, and the mtio 
which the increase of income thus obtained will bear to the capital laid out on the 
V$U f -AH these %re matters wbjeh-ought to be considered before well-construction on 
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an extensive scale could be undertaken by the State without risk of mistake, wastp, 
and loss. 

4. There is reason to believe that there is no province in India in some part of Similar e x - 
which great advantage might not be expected from well-construction on an extensive periments 
scale. The management of the inquiry and the supervision of any operations in which ^^here 
it resulted would naturally vest in the Agricultural Department of the province, acting 

in co-operation with the Irrigation officers. The possibility of well-construction 
being remunerative in any particular case might be calculated with the same 
exactness and consideration of local circumstances as in the case of a new project for 
a canal, and the Irrigation Department possesses exceptional qualifications for dealing 
with such a subject in an effective manner, 

5. The question of how far the State could properly intervene directly in the con- State inter- 
struct ion of wells in the case of the landholders declining to take advances, or not g^ ? j\ e 
assenting to the charge for the construction being placed on the land, is one not condkfoml 
easily answered. But, notwithstanding the arguments that have been adduced by on the con- 
some experienced officers in the opposite sense, we are not able to satisfy ourselves ***t of the 
cither that the Government could safely or equitably insist upon the construction of llul<Ulolder * 
a well on any land at the cost or risk of the owner of that land or its occupier for the 

time being, or that it would be practicable for the Government under any system 
which provided for the first construction of wells at its cost, also to undertake" thrir 
maintenance for all time. Assistance might properly be given by the loan of dredging 
tools, or of boring tools in countries where rock is likely to be met with ; it might 
also take the form of loans of money, or both loans and supervision. Provision might 
also be made for meeting all difficulties dependent on complications of tenure or 
differences of opinion among interested parties, the law being so amended as to provide 
that where co-proprietors whose land will be benefitted by the construction of a well 
cannot agree, the wish of the majority should override the dissent of the minority. It 
might also be possible to stimulate well-construction by extending the practice of 
liombay and Madras to Upper India so far as to rule that the assessment of land 
irrigated from a permanent well should not be liable to enhancement on account of 
the well at any revision of the Settlement, provided the well is kept in efficient 
repair* But whatever plan be adopted to facilitate well-construction, we can hardly 
doubt that in some way the landholder must discharge the cost of first construction, 
with interest tbereon, in a term of years, and thereafter become the sole owner of 
the well, and be placed in respect to it in exactly the same position as that which he 
would have occupied if he had made the well himself. 



Section IV. — Railways. 

* 1. We have already spoken of the very great importance of railways in removing Importance 
some of the chief dangers of famine, and we may here repeat that had it not been ofraiiwa y s - 
for the lines of railway which traversed the famine area in 1877, the results to the 
population would have been vastly aggravated, so that in many cases there might 
have been a complete failure of food for a time, and the task of affording relief; 
instead of being difficult only, would have become impossible. 

2. The effect of the railways that have been opened in India during the last Services they 
23 years, of which the total length now amounts to nearly 9,000 miles, has been not In? 
only to reduce enormously the cost of inland transport, but also to open up communis certainty/ 
cations between distant provinces- which were previously, to all intents, inaccessible to 

one another, and thus to add very largely to the available resources of all districts 
in times of difficulty. The power thus obtained has the further great advantage of 
being applicable with much rapidity and certainty, the speed and regularity of 
railway locomotion, set in action by help of telegraphic communication, giving a 
command over the resources of the country incomparably superior to anything that 
could have been thought possible before these works were carried out. 

3. So far as tbe distribution of food grain in India is concerned, it may be now Difficulties 
truly said that, where the country is accessible by railways, distance ceases to be a 
serious obstacle, and the same holds good of time. Six to eight days suffice for 
merchandise to traverse India with ease in its extreme dimension, a journey that 
would otherwise have occupied as many months, and have been attended with the 
greatest difficulty. In time of drought and famine, the substitution of mechanical 
for animal power for purposes of transport is another very important advantage 
which it is not possible to reckon by any monej standard. 
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4. During the late famine, grain was sent by rail tcf the distressed districts 
oyer distances of 2,000 miles, and the necessary cost of this sort of transport would 
not commonly preclude the profitable despatch to even greater distances, if it were 
requisite, though within the actual geographical limits of the country this could 
hardly ever be the case. The present tariff rate on the principal linos of railway for 
full trucks of grain going long distances, say more than 800 miles, varies from ibout 
£th to £th of a pie per niaund per mile, or from f ths to ^ths of a penny per ton 
per mile. Qagrain carried 2,000 miles the highest of these rates would not add to 
the ultimate cost to the traded more than 1 anna per seer, or say f dL per pound ; and 
assuming a cost price in exporting district of 24 seers per rupee, or \d. per lb., 
and a maximum sellipg price of 8 seers per rupee, or l\d. per lb. in the famine 
districts conditions which might he commonly applicable, there would be left, after 
paying at this rate for 2,000 miles of transport, a margin of 50 per cent, on the cost 
price of the grain to cover profit and other charges* Taking the lowest rate of freight, 
1th pie per maund per mile, the margin would become nearly 100 percent, on the first 
cost. The cost of transport by cart is estimated at five times that by rail in ordinary 
times, but it will increase to ten times as much during famine, at which last rato 
a distance of 200 miles by cart would about correspond to 2,000 miles by rail. 

5. It may be added that on the East Indian Railway special rates as low as jth 
of a pic per maund, or \d. per ton per mile, are in sdme cases charged, and as it is 
known that such rates on this line allow a large margin of profit, it may reasonably be 
hoped that with the extension of railways and the development -of traffic it will be 
found everywhere possible to reduce the grain rates for long distances to this low 
rate of \d. per ton per 'Aiile, or lower. Tbe circumstances under which that railway 
is worked, with easy gradients, cheap coal, and a very large traffic, are exceptionally 
favourable ; bat even if its standard be not attained, it may confidently be anti- 
cipated that, provided the lines are suitably extended, the conditions of railway 
transport are su^h as to bring the whole of the f pod grain of the country within 
reach of every district in time of scarcity, tat a price that will not be prohibitory. 

6. To form some approximate conception of the power which any system of 
railways might have in distributing food, let it be assumed that each line has to 
provide for a tract of 25 miles in width on either side, or 50 miles in all; also 
that the separate lines are each 300 miles in length, a distance which would be run 
over in 24 hours at a slow rate of speed. The area to be thus served will bo 50 miles 
wide by 300 tiailes long, or 15,000 square miles, and its population at the average rate 
in ordinary rural districts, say 250 to the square mile, may be reckoned at 3f millions. 
Oiie ton of food will supply six persons for a year, so that the year's supply for the 
whole of this population may be put at 6i&,000 tons, which distributed over a year 
will amount to about 1,750 tons daily, and this may- be taken as equivalent to 
6 broad gauge, or 10 metre gauge, average train loads of 300 tons and 175 tons each 
respectively. 

7. We have estimated in the first part of our Report (see par. 75) that the greatest 
number of persons ever likely to require to be fed by the State is about 2\ millions for 
a yeaf, which is one-third less than the population above spoken of; and it would 
follow that their whole, food supply for a year could be carried on a single broad 
gauge line in 4 trains daily for that period, or on a metre gauge line in 7 trains daily, 
either of which numbers are well within th^ limit of what is possible. 

8. In the same place we stated .our conclusion that about 15 per cent, of the 
population of any given area affected by the severest famine will require to be fed 
by the State at the worst period of distress, and about 8 per cent, for the average 
period of a year. These proportions applied to the hypothetical case we have taken 
would indicate that- 1 broad gauge train daily, or 2 metre gauge trains, would supply 
the maximum demand for State relief along the line pf 300 miles, and that 1 broad 
gauge train every. other day, or 1 -metre gauge train daily, would meet the whole 
demand spread "over a year. 

9* These calculations,, we think, satisfactorily show that a suitable system of 
railways may be confidently relied upoii to meet all possible demands Jikely to be 
made on them for the distribution of food in time qf scarcity. Even with an 
actual population double that taken in the foregoing calculation, or 500 to the square 
mile, there would be no difficulty whatever in carrying into any distressed area all 
that it was likely to require, if the needful supply were brought to the terminus of a 
railway which should traverse the tract. ^ Such a proportion of mileage to area as that 
above assumed would require for the million square miles of British India a length of 
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20,000 miles of railway, of which nearly one-half hate already been completed during 
the last 25 years, or are now under construction. 

10. That the country should attain the standard of equipment in railways which Cost of thi« 
has thus been spoken of is clearly quite within the limits of what is possible, in a time *M»tkm 
to which we' may reasonably look forward. The experience that has been acquired Hndtime / 
of late years gires positive proof that railways may be constructed, at a cost which on mPoSii 
the average need not exceed 6,000 J. or 7,000/. a mile for a single line, which shall be 
capable of carrying from 1,000 to 1,500 tons daily over every mile of their length, and 
which shall be susceptible of being worked at a profit with a very moderate traffic. 
In one instance such a line has been made at a cost but little exceeding 3,O00J. per 
mile. Taking the higher rate, however, of 6,000/., the total outlay required might be 
estimated at 60 millions sterling for the 10,000 miles, which sum spread ov£t 25 years 
would amount to 2^ millions a year, which is about the amount that has for some 
few years past been appropriated yearly to the extension of railways. 

The rough estimate which wo have thus made of the length of railway that might 
be required for British India as a whole will, however, at once be seen to be greatly 
in excess of the probable present needs of the more accessible tracts for which 
protection is pressingly required, and excluding the mountainous and desert districts, 
and those naturally placed beyond danger, it is probable that less than one half of the 
length first named, or 5,000 mites, in addition to the existing lines, would go far to 
remove all future risk of serious difficulty in supplying food to any part of any district 
in the whole country, and the obligatory outlay and the time for completing the works 
would be reduced in a corresponding proportion. 

1L We are strongly of opinion that the policy which has led to the investment of importance^ 
1 borrowed capital in railway extension should not be abandoned, and we must express of providing] 
jour concern that the apprehension of financial difficulties should have led to its partial re ^ site j 
(Suspension, and our hope that nothing may stand in the way of a very early return ^ t Jj e 
jto the former scale of grants for this paramount object, or to the adoption of some or private 
Mother equivalent form of aid. It is beyond our province to discuss the question companies, 
whether the provision of the requisite capital maybe best secured and the construction 
of railways carried on by direct State action or through private companies. But we 
may remark that there would be manifest advantages in giving free scope to the 
extension of railways by private enterprise if it were possible ; and though the original 
form of guarantee has been condemned, it may not be impossible to find some sub- 
stitute which shall be free from its defects, and may secure the investment of capital 
in these undertakings without involving the Government in financial or other liabilities 
of an objectionable nature. Also, though the steps taken by the Government with a 
view to offering facilities for the extension of railways where a proportion of the 
necessary capital is subscribed locally, have not* been effectual, great advantages 
could be gained by interesting local communities and capitalists in making investments 
in works of local public utility, and we trust that the plan may be 'further considered/ 
and, if possible, brought into practical operation. . ;J 

12. With a view to the more systematic and consistent development of a system of Scheme for* J 
railways which may give the greatest attainable security to the country a$ a whole, provincial J 
we consider that it is expedient to frame a scheme for the distribution among the ^" e b "^^t 
several provinces of the total sum which can be provided for this class of works, based 1 * 
on a consideration of the already existing lines, and of the lines of traffic on which 

it is expedient to construct new railways, as well as on the general resources of each 
province and its liability to suffer from drought- 

13. Each province should be required to draw out a scheme for the application and the 
of the funds allotted to it extending over a series of some years, and after making work, 
provision for bringing into harmony the schemes for adjacent provinces, the several 
Governments should be left to carry out the lines in the order and on the general 

plan agreed upon, the principle of provincial financial responsibility being as far as 
practicable applied in the manner already explained in an earlier part of our lieport. 
In this manner we might anticipate that before another 25 years has passed away 
there will be no district and no important town in British India, with the exception 
of the mountain districts, to which railway communication will not be extended. 

14. In entering upon a comprehensive measure of such a character the Government Importaucdf 
should specially bear in mind two things : First, that what is now urgently required of j 
is the supply in the shortest time possible of the cheapest form of railway which can constru <* io ! 
be relied on as being capable of carrying such a quantity of food grain as has been * 
spoken of. To secure these objects it is essential that the first cost of the works shall 

be reduced to a minimum, and that while the construction is thoroughly durable, 
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nothing shall be attempted at the outset which may divert the available funds from 
what is strictly essential to what is only desirable as affording increased convenience. 
The main object in view is the provision of a substantial but cheap line fit for 
a comparatively small traffic at moderate speed. The very careful restriction of the 
capital outlay is alike necessary to ensure to the utmost the early completion of 
the lines, the reduction of the whole cost to a minimum, and the working of the lines 
being soon rendered remunerative. 

15. The second point on which we would place much stress is the adoption of the 
principle of local provincial responsibility for the financial basis of the whole arrange- 
ment It is of the greatest moment that the sense of local financial responsibility 
shall at the outset be brought into operation, both in respect to ihecareful considera- 
tion of the character of the works, and to the frugal application of the funds essential 
for carrying them out. We fully recognise that it mav be difficult to attain the great 
object in view without adding to the financial burdens of the people, and that all 
possible endeavours should be made to guard against this, and we are satisfied that 
this end will be best secured by placing on the local executive government the entire 
responsibility for the protection of the people. 

]<}, These views do not materially differ from those expressed in a minute bv 
the late Viceroy, dated 14th* March 1878, on the subject of railway extension as a 
moans of protection against famine, and we thist that this important State paper 
j nay not be lost sight of. The suggestion that schemes of railway extension should 
be drawn up, such as we have spoken of, has already been acted on in the North- 
west Provinces, and othcJt Governments have also taken some steps in the same 
direction. 

17. We are hardly in a position to make any specific recommendations as to the 
exact lines that might best be taken up for early execution, as many considerations 
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arc involved, having reference to questions of 

Government may have already entered into^ and to financial operations on which wo 
arc insufficiently informed. But we may usefully mention certain tracts which are at 
present unprovided with, rail way s, and are at the same time difficult of access, and 
liable to suffer from drought, to which it is certainly desirable that attention should 
be given as soon as practicable. 

1 n the Punjab improved transport is wanted between Delhi and the districts to the 
north and west of that city, which are irrigated by .the Western Jumna Canal, and 
which will afford a certain source of supply to the arid region to the west and south. 

In the North- West Provinces may be named the province of Bundelkhand, lying 
between the Jumna and the Jubulpore Railway. In Northern Bengal the districts of 
Behar and Bhagalpur north of the Ganges also require the extension of the lines 
already constructed. The, communications between Orissa and Eastern Bengal may 
probably be best secured .by means of canals; otherwise a coast line of railway 
connecting Calcutta with Cuttack and the deltas of the Godaveri and Kistna, and 
with Madras beyond might be reconimended. 
y Madras. Southern Madras is well supplied with railways, and what stems most needed for 
this province is to open a direct communication from the Godaveri and Kistna and 
Ncllore to Kamul, Cudalorej and Cudapa. Por Mysore, the extension of the line now 
under construction from Bangalore to Mysore, through the northern districts towards 
Dhdruar, is also important. 

Lastly, in Bombay, the opening of lines in the Southern Mahratta country, with 
access to the sea either at Karw&r or near Goa, is very necessary, provision being made 
for junctions with the Madras Railway at Bcllary and with the line from Mysore, and 
for communications north- westward to Satara ana $orth-eastward to the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, in the direction of Sholapur. 

18. We next come to consider the measures that can be suggested for improving 
the management of the traffic of existing railways in times of scarcity. The whole 
quantity of grain moved by rail into and through the famine districts in 1877 i3 
not easily reckoned, but the quantity carried in all India was nearly 3| million tons, 
and possibly half of this or more was influenced by the scarcity. The whole tonnage 
of all sorts of goods , traffic having been rather less than 8| millions, it will be 
readily understood that the pressure on the railways leading to and through the 
famine area was very heavy, and many complaints have been made as to I ho 
deficiencies experienced. Various remedial measures have been suggested, but we do 
not think that they are likely to be practically operative, and what is aimed at may, 
in our opinion, bo better accomplished otherwise* 
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19. First may be noticed the alleged insufficiency of rolling stock to meet sudden Insufficiency 
emergencies. We consider that it would be impracticable and unreasonable to require $ rolling 
the provision of any permanent excess of this part of the railway equipment over Btock ' 
what experience shows to be from time to time necessary for the ordinary economical 
working of the lines. The occurrence of seasons of famine is so irregular and the 
intervals between them are so various that the maintenance of a reserve of stock 

to meet the possible demands they might occasion would certainly involve great waste. 
It could not be enforced under the contracts with the railway companies, and the 
whole burden would fall on the State. Nor do we think that the suggestion of a 
general reserve of rolling stock belonging to the State, but held for the use of all 
Indian railways, could be satisfactorily worked out in practice. It has already been 
negatived, and we do not wish to renew the proposal. 

20. But there is little doubt that the working efficiency of all or most of the to be met 
railways could be much increased by the gradual improvement of the rolling stock, h ? in ? re ^<* 
and by getting rid as soon as possible' of the old wagons of insufficient carrying SBtv 
capacity with which most of the lines originally started ; and to this point we believe " ' 
attention is already being given. 

21. Further, it must, in our opinion, be to the gradual extension of railways, and andbymu/^ 
the provision of a network of subsidiary lines of traffic in addition to the main lines P 1 "*^ 11 of 
now open, that we should look for the future more complete fulfilment of the function railwr, J* ' 
which these means of transport have to perform in the distribution of food in time o^ 
scarcity. With such a growth of the mileage ^ the quantity of stock will increase ii 
proportion, and the wants of the country will be supplied with the least possible 

burden on its resources. 

22. The question has been raised how far it may be expedient for the Government Redaction of 
to endeavour to obtain a reduction of the tariff rates, either as a permanent arrange- freight on 
ment or temporarily during time of famine, with a view to increasing the power of l 00{ \ ] n 
the railways to transport grain with a profit to traders over long distances. The J^LbicT 
last-named system was followed in 1868 and 1873, the loss due to the reduction being 

made good to the railways by the State. But in 1877 this course was not adopted, 
and the ordinary commercial tariff rates were charged. The temporary reduction of 
rates made in the earlier years was without doubt followed by increased traffic, but as 
it was not possible to distinguish the increase due to this reduction from that 
consequent on the natural operations of trade, the Government had to pay com- 
pensation on the whole quantity carried, and a large outlay was incurred which 
gave undue profits both to the railway companies and traders. On the later occasion 
the railways in many cases for long periods carried as much as they were able to 
carry; and the reduction of rates in such circumstances would have evidently 
been inoperative in adding to the supplies sent into the distressed districts. More- 
over, when the Government becomes the great employer of labour, as it does in 
times of extreme famine, and regulates the wage in proportion to the cost price of 
food at the relief works, it becomes a matter of secondary importance whether the cost 
of the transport of the grain so consumed is all paid to the dealer when he imports 
it at the tariff rate, or partly to the railway company as compensation and partly 
as cost of transport to the dealer when he imports it at a reduced rate. These 
considerations, combined with the circumstance that there has been a general 
satisfactory tendency to reduce the tariff rates on all the railways to amounts which 
give no more than a fair profit on the actual cost of transport, appear to us to fully 
justify the abandonment of all attempts to modify the tariff of railways in time of 
famine. 

23. There is still considerable variation among the rates charged for freight on Importance 
Indian railways, and it is probable that reduction is in many cases possible without of securing 
causing loss of income. The power of regulating the tariff within certain limits is com^dW^ 
already placed in the hands of the Government under the contracts with the com- ^hf a i r ° 
panics, and there is a general tendency on the part of all of thesejo recognise the profit, 
necessity for establishing moderate charges. It need hardly be said that in the 
interests of the public, which, however, are in this respect not altogether identical with 

those of the railway companies, the object to be aimed at should be to secure the 
largest remunerative traffic at the lowest possible rates, and we believe that the 
influence of the Government has always boen exercised in this direction. On the 
whole, we are of opinion that the same judicious control over the tariffs which has 
been exercised heretofore will probably bring about such ameliorations as are really 
necessary, and that this result will be further ensured by the future opening up of 
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new lines of railway through which a sufficient degree of competition will gradually 
be established to prevent any serious evils in this direction* ^ « 

24. Another point to which attention has been turned is the system of allotment 
of the wagons when the demand for freight in time of scarcity exceeds the powers 
of any line. Various suggestions hare been made, bat we are unable to support any 
departure from the simple rule that the railway traffic management should be left to 
settle this business without interference unless abuses arise, the general principle to 
be followed being that goods shall be accepted and despatched in the order in 
which they are brought to the railway stations: The Government has power to 
control the operations of the companies, and it has officers specially charged with the 
duty of supervision. In time of unusual pressure the vigilance of these officers should 
be increased to bring to notice any abuses that may arise, and to give to the railway 
officers every assistance that is possible in the discharge of their greatly increased 
and more anxious duties ; and it may be desirable to add specially to the number 
of such supervising Government officers, Just as is found necessary to strengthen 
other branches of the administration* 

25. The provision of additional temporary storing sheds for the protection of grain 
at or near stations where traffic accumulates, will often be a useful or necessary 
measure in tha districts to which or from which an active trade springs up, and the 
cost of providing such accommodation might reasonably be shared between the 
railways and the municipal or other local authorities, according to the circumstances 
of each case. 

20. We think also that in times of famine* when the traffic is in excess of thb 
carrying powers of any railway, precedence must, with a view to the preservation of 
life, be given to food grains over other classes of traffic* During the famine of 1877 
1 he distribution of wagons was at times such as to give an undue preponderance of the 
carrying power to other classes of goods. Great as may be the inconvenience expe- 
rienced by merchants by such delay of their ggods, it must, we think, be encountered 
in times of national emergency, and with a view to tbe public interest. It may be 
necessary to give legislative protection to the railway administration from liability to 
actions for damage on account of delay thus caused. 

27. Constant care should be taken that the arrangements are complete between 
lines engaged in forwarding food to a famine area, for interchange of rolling stock 
and transmission of traffic and return of empty wagons, and not of a nature to produce 
confusion or delay under press of work, and the subject should receive vigilant 
attention so long as a he^vy food traffic continues. Fraudulent practices of various 
sortS have arisen in connection with the allotment of wagons and the custody of grain 
in transit, and they should be energetically checked* It will doubtless be advisable 
that the supervision of all these duties should be entrusted to some active and 
experienced officer, who should be authorised, when occasion requires, to exercise the 
powers which Government may possess to control the action of the railway com- 
panies, or otherwise do what may tend most effectually to remove difficulties. The 
police arrangements dt the lines will likewise require additional watchfulness ; and it 
should be always borne in mind that every cause which is likely to lead to an 
interruption of the traffic must in such times be guarded against with increased 
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Chapter VI. — Miscellaneous Subjects.— Conclusion. 
Section I. — Encouragement of Diversity of Occupations. 

1, t Wo have elsewhere expressed our opinion that at the root of much of the poverty Dnfreujr of 
people of India, and of the risks to which they are exposed in seasons of scarcity, oceupaXu,*; 

s the' unfortunate circumstance that agriculture forms almost the sole occupation J^J^ 1 ' 
of lib mass of the population, and that<no remedy for present evils can he complete ™ U ' L * " "** 
M\cb does not include the introduction of a diversity of occupations, through wliich 
Y<t> surplus population maybe drawn from agricultural pursuits^ and led to find the 
n aus of subsistence in manufactures or some such employments.^ 

2. It will be' almost self-evident that such a change in the condition of the people t*Hp t b.ri 
,muM not be brought about by any direct action of the State, and that there would Jj*-* 1 

!»o much risk of interference^ of this description, discouraging the spread of sound c^ p /, j^ 1 
juineiples of trade, and retarding the operation of private enterprize. So far as we to*- Ir nc/; 
« \ v able to form an opinion on a question so difficult of solution, the desired result 
i a only follow upon an increased desire to apply capital to industrial pursuits in 
f t i lid. which again will be a consequence of a growing conviction that adequate profits 
, n be seQired on investments, under a condition of continued peace and good 
ymniiyenO 

{J. . The State should certainly use its utmost endeavours to assist in the preparation >ftjr* , a 
i rountry for reaching such an advanced condition, but it willy we be] lieve, be ^jltlrVir 1 
},/ indirect means, such as the extension of railways and the development of local %*Vi|* 
t -ade 'and foreign commerce, that the end will h*3 attained, rather than by any'* ■ * % ^ 
attempts to give adventitious aid to particular branches of industry. Capital will 
^♦cumulate in the country or will flow into it for investment in proportion as 
s purity is maintained, and facilities for obtaining profitable markets for all sorts of, 
l^o \v are enlarged. 5 ?ffv ^ 

* [, The obstacles that stand in the way of the investment of English capital in India, # Ob***j4 : ; 

* irUhe climate, the distance, and the want of exact knowledge of the |ountry, are 

4 i\ K'*y great, and it may be feared that the disinclination to risk such investments j^ijf ,;*7 
Y.$ been rather increased than diminished by the system of giving a guarantee of ** t ^ ' \ , s 
L (rc-t at a high rate on the large capital of the great railways. (So long as the 

jhiihmity was afforded to capitalists to make advantageous investments m a large 
v *h on the security of the State, the inducement to attempt any enterprise without 
tuch security must have been greatly diminish^ 1 

3 Looking to the very great importance of fostering the growth of diverse branches T'W^ ?*nt< : ! 
ut i ndustry we should see with satisfaction any steps taken which woula tend to a^i^iiW;^ $ 
i , \\t we are satisfied that the circumstances can now hardly arise in which the gV£ 
d \ <* anient could beneficially Textend any system of guarantee tct such unqerfcakings ^ ' ^ * * 
f* the purpose of encouraging their introduction, or should otherwise offer direct 
u ^Kslanpe to them. Direct State aid could not be given without some corresponding 
p^rer of control or interference, and the exercise of any such power would.be almost 
rtii'ainljf incompatible with the successful management of industrial occupations- 
it is probable, moreover, that the whole available means of the State will yet be 
n quired for many years, either for railway extension, with or without the co-operatioii 
c4 private enterprise, or for the extension of irrigation works which are no less necei 
'ay, an^l which experience has shown to be unsuited for management by private: 
^npanies. 

Tli ere are, however, directions in which we have no doubt the Government mighv fct>v* utf, 
illy aid in fostering the inception of new industries. ^Ehe introduction of tea , 

* Kution and manufacture is an instance of the successful action of the Government., } x ' 
v.ieh should encourage further measures of a like characters In this case, ths/^^-J^ - 

ument started plantations, imported Chinese workmen, distributed seed, and ea^* L t « 
' /ut the industry into a condition in which its commercial success was no longer 
*£uL It then retired from any share in it, sold its plantations, and left the field 
> 1 irate capitalists, The cultivation of cinchona is a measure of a somewhat similar 

i infion, though it has not yet passed entirely into the hands of private persons. ^ 
v I n treating of the improvement of agriculture, we have indicated how we think, Sjst**** * I 
j« scientific methods of Europe maybe brought into practical operation in 1 & 1 7 ^ 
by help of specially trained experts, and the same general system may, we 



l»e applied with success both to the actual operations of agriculture and t6> 4 tW 
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the preparation for the market of the raw agricultural staples of the country. lite* 
does there appear any reason why action of this sort should stop at agricultiibJ 
produce, and should not be extended to the manufactures which India n«o 
produces on a small scale or in a rude form, and which, with some improvemt^V 
might be expected to find enlarged sales, or could take the place of similar ntlucJt? 
now imported from foreign countries. ^ <- ' 

8. Among the articles and processes to which these remarks would apply may Vwl. 
teitaZmi, \™ medi tne manufacture and refining of sugar ; the tanning of hides; the manufact^ 

[of fabrics of cotton, wool, and silk ; the preparation of fibres of other sorts, an( eV" 
tobacco ; 1he manufacture of paper, pottery, glass, soap, oils, and candles. 5 

9. Some of these arts are already practised with success at Government establ Ce- 
ments, such as the tannery at Cawnpur, which largely supplies harness for 
army, and the carpet and other manufactures carried on in some of the Larger ja (Vl 
and these institutions form a nucleus, around which we may hope to see a gra4*~*J 
spread of similar industry. They afford practical evidence of the success of the t«^iT 

„«„«j.:«>,4 j „»t, i_ c x ■ , • j,x.z - 1 j? j.t x • • . t 
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practised, and are schools for training the people of the country in improved metho 4-j 
and so' long as any such institutions fairly supply a Government want, which can»*^* 
be properly met otherwise, or carry on an art in an improved form, and therefftC 
guide and educate private trade, their influence can hardly fail to be benefit t**-t , 
The same may be said of the workshops of the Government and the railway ctW- 
panies, which are essential for the special purposes for which they are kept up, 
gradually train and disseminate a more skilled class of artizans. . 

10. The Government might further often afford valuable and legitimate assists wee 
to private persons desiring to embark in a new local industry, or to develop jm»3 
improve one already existing, by obtaining needful information from other counti [t& 
or skilled workmen or supervision, and at the outset supplying such aid at the jni\5oit_ 
cost. So far as the products of any industries established in India can be economic: -A, . 
used by the Government, they might properly be preferred to articles imported fi U**- 
Europe, and generally the local markets should be resorted to for all requisite supply 
that they^can afford. We are aware that steps have been taken within the last 
years to enforce these principles, but more can certainly be done, and greater attcnM* 
, may properly be paid to the subject. 
. Government jj. otherwise than' as above indicated, we do not think it desirable that the Govt Cm. 
^oHeSjie. ment sn011 ^ directly embark in any manufacture or industry in an experimental v*^- 
' Such experiments to be really successful or valuable must be carried out on a c< 
mercial basis. The conditions of any Government undertaking are, rarely such as 
give it this character, and the fear of incurring an undue expenditure on wliai 
t regarded as only an experiment will often lead to failure, which will be none the 
i mischievous because it was thus caused. ' 

\ 12. There is no reason to doubt that the action of Governments may be of gt 
value in forwarding technical, artistic, and scientific education, in holding out row; 
•for efforts in these directions, and in forming at convenient 'centres museums 
collections by which the public taste is formed and information is diffused. The gi 
industrial development of Europe in recent years has doubtless received no sc 
stimulus from such agencies; and the duty of the Government in encourag 
technical education is one to which the people of England are yearly becoming n 
alive, and which it is certain will be more adequately performed in the future, j, 
the causes which render such action on/the part of Governments desirable in Eur 
apply with greater force- to India. Experience, however, is still wanting, even 
, England, as to how such instruction should be given, and for India it Will 
, hardly possible at present to go beyond the training of ordinary workmen in 
practice of mechanical or engineering manipulation. 

i 13. To whatever extent it is possible, however, the Government should p 
assistance to the (development of industry, in a legitimate manner, and with 
interfering with the free action of the general trading community, it wing rec 
nised that every new opening thus created attracts labour which would otherwise 
„ employed to comparatively little purpose on the land, and thus sets up a new bulw 
against the total prostration of the labour market, which in the -present condition 
the population follows on every severe drought. 
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Section II. — Forest Conservancy. 

j i. Irtdiais possessed of immense mtural resources in the forests of the Himalaya influence of 
In^e; of Burmah, the Central Provinces, the hill slopes of the western ghats, and the denudation, 
oimtain country of Madras, but in all of these improvident denudation has arisen as 
consequence of a mistaken policy of trusting to the self-interest of private proprietors 
the preservation of the timber, or has accompanied the growth of population under 
peaceful Government, from the increase of cultivation, the demand of large centres 
>r fuel, and of timber for the construction of railways and other purposes. The 
icstion of the influence which the denudation of forests may have upon the rain-fall, 
id on the subsequent retention of the rain-water in the soil, and its effect on the 
>rmanence of springs or flowing streams, is among those on which our opinion has 
•en asked. Whether the presence or absence of forests has any direct effect xry 
ecipitating rain is a much disputed point which we shall not attempt to decide, but 
ere is before us a great amount of evidence from all parts of India that the destruc* 
m of forests is believed to have acted injuriously by allowing the rain-waters to 
n off too rapidly. They descend from the hill sides in furious torrents, which carry 
wn the soil, cause landslips, and form sandy deposits in the plains, so that the surface 
ainage, which, if gently and evenly distributed over an absorbent soil protected by 
getation, should furnish a perennial supply of fertilising springs, passes rapidly away, 
A the streams into which it collects quickly cease to floip, after causing mischief 
stead of good, - • 

2. It only gradually became apparent that it was requisite for the Government to Sufficiency of 
ierpose its authority for the preservation and systematic working of the forests, both the rarest 
[protect the country from serious injury through the improvident destruction of the ^J^fSon- 
nber, and to turn to the best account the vast resources provided by nature in thd l^vltionT' 
ipe of timber and other produce in demand for export or local consumption. Thf 

tion of the State, which certainly was too long deferred, has every where been mucl^ 
mpered by the claims of private proprietors in forest tracts, and by prescriptive 
>hts of cultivating by destructive methods ; but the Indian forest Act of 1878 has 
length given the Executive ample powers to arrest further waste and denudation 
ji to administer the forest resources to the greatest public advantage, while it ensures * 
k fficient satisfaction for private rights, 

3. Under this Act the forests of the State are classed either as "reserved," whick Provisions or 
cans absolutely set aside for strict conservancy, and which includes the areas covered the Act 

• the more valuable timber and the wooded tracts about the sources of rivers ; or as 
protected," which signifies that they are managed to meet local demands for pasture^, 
el, and timber. In floth cases, however, it may happen that such tracts consist either 
timber-producing* lands ojp^of -land elevated to the growth of firewpod or merely to" 
sture. The restrictions which are in all cases made applicable to Government forests 
regard to clearing and pasture maybe extended binder this Act to forests which 
p private property if the public interest so requires, but in such case the owner 
%j call upon the Government to purchase his rights within an appointed t#ne. All 
jvate rights in Government forests are to be defined and recorded; and; if desirable, 
jught up or adjusted by transfer. 

fk Great activity is now being displayed in most of the provinces in carrying out StatiStics of 
h purposes of the Act, but the present area of reserved State forests will .appeal GovA^iaeW 
ry small to anyone' who is familiar with what has been done in some European f rl 
kntries. In the Punjab the area of reserved forests legally demarcated and settled p U njah. 
> to March 1879 was only 791 square miles, and the conservator says that there is 
where in this province, except in the dry and scantily peopled upland between th£ 
sat rivers (known as the "Bar"), and in a few remote places, any large exce^ 
forest lands which can be absolutely set apart without interfering with the present 
ierests of the people. There are, however, 3,000 square miles of forest under the 
atrol of Government, though not yet regularly reserved under the Act or protected,] 
d 17,000 acres of new plantation. In the North- Western Provinces and Oudh the North- 
3a of reserved forest is 3,260 square miles, and there are other extensive Government Jp^^ 
rests in the Himalaya which have not yet been declared either reserved or protected. ftn< j Qodfc. 
Bengal the reserved forests occupy 2,967 square miles, the protected 1,925 square Bengal. . 
les, besides 5,108 square miles controlled but not yet under the Act. In Assam the Assam, 
served area is 1,983 square miles, and that of other Government forests 6,089, Qt 
42 square miles in all, about one-fifth of the whole area of the province. Besides 

0 2 ' 
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L k ' t^Iiis, a very largo oxtont of forest land in Assam is the private property of zenv < ' • 
i4«vuiJ *H 'planters, or village communities. In the Central Provinces the area of Govcfcr i 
' , J forest is 19,383 square miles, and there are no private rights in any part of i - ■ 
* s '** - only 2,501 square miles aro permanently set apart as " reserved " forest, the tvmul 
L' 413,882 square miles, being known as second-class reserves (equivalent to what C u 
; ^^allod "protected"), which aro held -available for the extension of cultivation % 
> /'utilised for the supply of wood, pasture, and forest produce to the people 'of I 
\*tw\ f»; Jtoighbourhood. In Berar l,366;squaro miles are reserved, and there are 3,097 
(^.^er^-j^jWiles besides of unreserved Government forest; inAjmerelOO; in Coorg 295 
| Vi->f|; • v v funics are reserved ; in Mysore 454 In British Burma the area of reserved fort * 
410 square- miles, in part of which there are private rights. Bat demarcate ■ 
. t!.?-nill in progress, and it is stated that the Government forests not yet inch in l 
; i'f Ml io reserves comprise more than half of the entire province. The people hav£ !>- 
• ^'V.coustomed to supply themselves with forest produce from the Government 5 /<.ii 
[•JF Without any payment or any other restriction, and measures have to bo takrn 




1 1 ., | ?\\ise of tho agricultural population. In Bombay the Forest Act is being 
5j ,^/vith great energy, and the area of reserved forest in March 1879 measured 8,057 u\\\ 
tit ' •r.iles, besides 5,494 square miles protected. A large portion of the protected fui 
uecome " reserved " as demarcation advances in Khandcsb, Thana, and esp<'< ., 
, p-' K.anara, in which latter district 83 per cent of the total area is Government f << 
-\ "^C ^ ,jQ * a ^ Q S building timber of the most valuable kind. 

\tv\' °- ^ n Madras, with great forest resources, there has been, according to the int\ \ 
'" /5|fV ion before us, less systematic action for the protection of this part of the j>ui 
j?#<Vjnt crests than in other provinces. Though a Forest Department has been cstaVii 1 
.. ^Jior some years, no forest law has yet been itrtrodiiced. the W^n* O^tti « - i ' \ 
■^•C7njpntfwl <o t{v» Forrrt *,ei ;f 1S75, \\L'> -l i» ' . fui ^ tr. a ' jh- ill < . .h.« .• , 
Vf^'i'r' 1 ^f 1 »* s n>, ' ik\ ,\1 «4.h«r i .o "4 .*V. t » 

! 'J^' V' • <•' ^ l 1 Ii! J i uii « According to the latest available report tho.; '■>•■ 
,.4/tadras forest in charge of the conservator is estimated at about 5,000 square u\' 
;£..£ut the demarcation of reserved forest has scarcely commenced, and there are In t 
>T"ao reserves .except some small areas in Cuddapah, Salem, Triohinopoly, Madun, 
i .South Arcot, chiefly to supply fuel for the railways. We are informed thai, y 
* :<equcntly alienation is going on every year, that forests are being burned for " kttui: 
''Six hill cultivation, and that forest tracts which should be conserved aro disapjxar 
kWoto the demand for land for planting coffee, while (on tho Nilgiris) " the aV,< 
jjV of demarcation of what is to be reserved is a subject of much annoyance to jflaVt 
4 u ^ as no one can tell what land is available."* 
* ' The Conservator of Forests in, Madras mentions instances, both from j>ei -> 
v observation and the reports of his sulbordinatcs, .of the effects of denudation in p " 
.tfihe drying up of streams, the flooding of rivers, and the destruction of the.^sosi 
'^.mountain sides by the rapid descent of flood-water no longer arrested in its com 
h Vegetation. He is supported in these views by various forest officers, whose *r< \ 
forwards, and by a large number of district officers, who fully admit tin- 
^I^XTlnvhich is in progress, the absence of any efficient means to arrest it, and the ut . 
^fl ' *f rf ^noccssity of legislation. »• , 
%ilJtf'Ur, , 0. It is much to be regretted that- the introduction of a Forest law has been ^ 
^5f^>3fcrred in Madras, and we trust that measures for protecting the existing forest 
Jw^l^ Cfrom denudation, and for obtaining power to reserve suitablo areas for pasture, 
•iV -ttlay be so important in their relation to future seasons of drought, will speed 
Qf, ,4 , ;,\lbdcrtakcn in Madras with the same energy and judgment which is being di*j 
r*ri \ '* i • ■ C ' 'iMsewhcrc* 

wiWH'y 7, Tho fact that there are only about 24,000 square miles in all India 

•%ml.h* iW- . * , . , , i l K _11 i • J Jl A-J il„ i« U^'i^ntn frttwsf llai- 
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8. There is a chapter of the Forest Act 'purporting to promote the formation of Village 
village forests by the assignment of small forest areas to the use and management of -forest* 
village communities. Such areas have been assigned in most parts of India where 
forests exist, a portion sufficient for the wants of the people being always marked off 
and assigned to the villages before the superfluous area was taken up as a Government 
reserve ; but we have not learnt that much has been done in the direction of managing 
or conserving these tracts, and it is probable that the measure is not easily applicable 
to localities distant from the existing forest tracts. In the Hazara district of the 
Punjab the village forests are managed, under the control of Government, in 
the interest of the people to whom they belong, and are open to the villages 
concerned for the supply of their requirements. In the Kolar district of Mysore an 
arrangement has been made voluntarily by the ryots, with the encouragement and 
assistance of the district officer, under which considerable areas of poor land within 
the limits of villages have been set apart as forest land, to be managed by the 
patels and village community under simple rules of conservancy, the villagers planting 
thorn with trees, and the village servants protecting them from mischief, while the 
1 people of the village are allowed in return to take brushwood and timber, and to 
pasture their cattle within them. In Madras also a somewhat analogous- system has 
been established since 1859, when the Jungle Conservancy Fund was instituted for 
similar objects, and has subsequently been brought into operation in all districts. 
On the other hand, in the Central Provinces, where extensive tracts were at the time 
of settlement assigned as village forests for the benefit of the agricultural communities, 
it is stated that the proprietors have so far misused their position as to keep these 
tracts for their private profit, by selling the produce and forcing their tenants to resort 
exclusively to the Government-protected forests for such timber and fuel as they 
require. This is in direct violation of their engagements, by which the proprietors 
are bound to allow their cultivators to take from these forests without charge all 
wood required for agricultural purposes, and to permit them to graze their cattle in 
them without payment. 

T 9. We have evidence from all parts of India that the mischievous practice of Importance 
indefinite trespass on the public forests has sprung up from short-sighted eagerness for °* "^£8 
immediate profit, and ignorance of the conditions under which alone the reproduction of ^age" ; 
of forests is possible ; and the public interest evidently requires that any reasonable forests, 
privilege of this kind, which it would be harsh to abolish,, should be enjoyed only 
within defined limits and under salutary rules. Village communities may thus be 
brought to avail themselves of forest produce in a manner consistent with its reproduc- 
tion, and not with a license recklessly destructive of the public property, and we think 
it probable that some of the least productive tracts now under the plough might 
be managed with greater benefit to the community as protected forest for village uses 
than as arable land. 

10. So far as any immediate advantage is to be sought from the extension of forest General 
in respect to protection against drought, it will, in our opinion, be mainly in the ^^dat^ 
direction of the judicious enclosure and protection of tracts such as have just been amre fl * 
alluded to, from which improved and more certain pasture may be secured for the 
cattle of the vicinity, a supplv of firewood secured which may lead to a more general 
utilisation of animal manure for agriculture, and a possible addition made to the power 
of the subsoil to retain its moisture, and to the prospect of maintaining the supply of 
water in the wells. In all cases existing communal rights of pasturage should receive 
Careful attention, and, as far as possible, efforts should be made to extend facilities 
of this description, and to add to their value by a suitable system of protection. As 
to the protection of the higher hill slopes from denudation, it may confidently be stated 
that they will, in any case, be more useful if kept clothed with wood than subjected 
to the wasteful and destructive process by which they are brought under partial and 
temporary cultivation, and that, whether the expectation of an improved water supply 
as a consequence of such protection is fully realised or not, there is on other grounds 
sufficient reason for arranging for the. conservation of such tracts where it is 
practicable. 



Section HE. — Emigration. 

1. In para. 191 of the earlier part of our Report we referred to the causes which led 
us to think that emigration beyond the sey is not likely to be of practical utility as a inordinary 
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. measure of relief in time of aetualfamine. We now propose to consider how far it 
may be looked upon as a probable means of affording relief to those parts of the 
country where the population is pressing unduly on the productive power of the land 

its unpopu* 2, "™ ± — — j £. i • - *• - L ' 1BUU ' 

(aclty. **" 
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the dire extremities of famine hare sufficed to drive him from the locality in which he 
and his forefathers have lived, and the scenes which bound the narrow horizon of his 
existence; and where temporary migration has taken place, it commonly ceases as 
soon as the local pressure of famine is removed. The peculiar energy and spirit of 
enterprise which are requisite to stimulate emigration to a distant and unknown 



tion, supposing the other difficulties to be overcome* 
Lmprobu- 3. Elaborate provision has been made by the Legislature for regulating emigration 
IXt t° f ? d e ? om ? ies > and . / or the protection of intending emigrants from oppression or 
Jang don< fraud ' It has " eGn considered by some that there is still room for improvement in this 
actually .o branch of the administration, and that in particular it would be advisable to have as 
|u uiate it. recruiters, a class of men who belong to the district in which they recruit, and who 
sbould be sent in the first instance to the place for which emigrants are sought and 
thus acquire a personal knowledge of it which might be of use in robbing the proposed 
<£pedition of some of its terrors. The whole idea of emigration beyond the seas is 
fowever, so foreign to the tastes of the people of India, and their physical constitution! 
which is a necessary accompaniment of the climate in which they are born, restricts 
sq seriously the possible field of enterprise, that it hardly to be expected that it will 
make any considerable way within any time that can now be foreseen, except with a 
very small class. Eor obvious reasons any direct intervention of the Government for 
the purpose of promoting foreign emigration cannot be contemplated, and all that can 
be done is to give to private efforts a free and fair openingwherever there are any 
indications of their being .likely to succeed. 
I ^ration 4. From time to time attempts have been made to induce the inhabitants of the 
^T^f r ov^-popukted portions of the empire to betake themselves to some of the large areas 

• another'" 1 wnic ^ 3X6 still withou* a population; but these have iu all cases been attended with 

• ' great difficulties, and with few exceptions have been almost total failures. The supply 

of labour tor the tea gardens in Assam and Cachar has given rise to prolonged 
controversies as to the precautions needful to secure to the immigrant the* protection 
which he needs from disease and ill-treatment, and after a long series of years it can 
hardly be said that the difficulty has ceased, or that a healthy and natural flow of 
labour has been, established. 
Aiiuro of 5. So great is the aversion of the Indian peasantry from leaving their homes, and so 
*^empt to many difficulties of othetf descriptions ,arise in connexion with any attempt to organize 
/JmSra- sucn movements, that the efforts at various times made ^ by the Government to afford 
Ion from " relief by measures of this nature have all been fruitless. At the beginning of 
t||iar to 1874 when various schemes of relief were under discussion, it was proposed that 
ppam, labourers from the distressed districts of Behar should be aided by Government in 
finding their way to the tea"districts of Assam and Cachar, provided that the planters 
were ready to give them one-year engagements and to employ them in healthy place}. 
These proposals were published later in the year, but did not prove acceptable to the 
planters, who objected to the short term of the engagement, and shrank from the 
possible necessity of importing food for their, extra hands. On these grounds the 
project was abandoned, 

c&Jurma 6. Another scheme entertained at this time was to send emigrants to Burma, where 
tid else- the Chief Commissioner was ready to give employment to 6,000, A special superin- 
y^erfi, tendent was put in charge, recruiters were appointed, and between May and December 
1874, 4,600 adult males were shipped to Burma. The expense, however, was wholly 
disproportionate to the relief obtained. The enugrants were not of a class likely to be 
useful ; and the result of the experiment was most unsatisfactory so far as the interests 
of Burma were concerned. Another project of settling 100 families of Behar agricul- 
turists in the Jalpaiguri Duars was tried in 1876. But no such volunteers from S&ran 
or Tirhut, the districts which it was especially desirable to relieve, could be obtained ; 
and the Lieutenant-Governor of- Bengal informed the Commission that, in his opinion, 
nothing short of compulsion will make an Indian agricultural population, even in 
famine time, take freely to migration till it is too late. A quite unsuccessful attempt 
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was lately made by a high Native official to induce families to migrate from Bardwan, 
his native place, to the rich virgin soil of Oooch Behar, where he was employed. The 
present Bengal emigration is almost entirely from Chutia Nagpur, Santhalia, and Saran 
The two first of <these districts are the recruiting grounds of the tea districts, and a 
larger fraction of the inhabitants is drawn off than is at all desirable. S&ran, which is 
densely over-populated, sends crowds of labourers every year to work in other districts, 
marching as far as Assam ; but they never take their families, and always show a 
strong determination to return witb their earnings. 

7. A project for colonizing a tract known as the Charwa Jungle, in the Tloshangabad and to Ho- 
District, was put forward by the Chief Commissioner of the Central Province s in 1876, ^augabad. 
with a considerable promise of good results, but was abandoned after a year's trial, 
almost all the colonists from the North- Western Provinces having left the place to 
return home. The collapse of the experiment is attributed by the Chief Commissioner 
to mistakes which do not, in his opinion, preclude the hope that it might bave been 
attended by success if more skilfully managed- This failure, however, illustrates what 
is the main difficulty in promoting emigration from the densely populated to the wilder 
parts of India ; the superstitious dread pf a jstrange place felt by the settlers, their 
helplessness under new conditions, and their inability to stand alone, all of which 
failings are the necessary consequences of the backward condition of the section of 
the agricultural population from which alone such emigrants must be drawn. 

8- But, despite the discouraging experience of past attempts, we are not convinced Possibility t 
.that migration in India has as yet had so conclusive a trial as to justify the abandon- ? ct de ^ si $j 
ment of all further attempts to deal in this manner with an evil which must continue 2 e 
to increase. There are many millions of acres of excellent soil in India, which either, 
as in the Punjab, have never been reclaimed, or which have lapsed into jungle under 
the desolating effects of war, lawlessness, or drought. There are other parts, again, 
where already the pressure of the inhabitants on the soil is sucli as to render it 
cifficult for the people to do more than earn a precarious livelihood, and where the 
condition of the agricultural labourer has been brought to the lowest verge compatible 
with continued existence, and renders him the easy victim of famine or any other 
^fecissitude. The natural remedy for such a state of things would seem to lie' in 
slme expedient by which the population, wbere redundant, may be enabled to find 
enployment in the utilization of the natural resources of other localities which need 
nothing but the hand of man to convert them into scenes of plenty. That the 
difficulties in the way of realizing such a result are very great, past experience renders 
too certain, but we think that f urther efforts should be made to overcome them. The 
people will not readily move of themselves, but will, if other conditions are favourable, 
follow a leader in whom they have confidence, and who will help and support them 
during the first difficulties of colonization. A scheme of migration designed with 
scientific care to meet the physical wants and the mental and moral idiosyncracies of 
the Indian agricultural population is one of the desiderata in administration which 
the Government has still to seek, and which, despite the chances of failure, it ought, 
as we think, to endeavour to frame and carry out. 



Conclusion. 

1. Before concluding this Report we desire to express our obligations to the many Recognition 
persons who *have co-operated in the task we have had to undertake by supplying us pf valuable 
with the varied information on obtaining which the successful prosecution of our formation 
inquiry so greatly depended. And more particularly we would name Mr. C. A. Elliott, comSssion 
our secretary, to whose never-failing industry and wide and intimate personal know- ° ' 
ledge of large parts of Northern India and their system of administration, and the 
condition of their people, we feel that the value of our Keport, especially as regards 

those district!, will be very largely due. 

2. Further,* being impressed with the vast importance of the whole subject, and no n 0 useful 
less with the Very wide scope of the considerations which it involves, and the many summary 
matters of detail as well as of principle which are discussed in our Keport, we venture of E . e P° rfc 
to offer a few suggestions as to the manner in which the Government might best deal P° ssible - 
witb it, in view of obtaining ail early decision on the numerous proposals we have 

made, of which, from tlie nature of the subject, no useful summary could be prepared. Suggestion 

3. In the first place, we would advise that an officer should at once be appointed to ^ to best 
initiate the special department, which we have proposed (see Part I., para. 115), to ^^pfdeal^ 
deal with Agricultural Statistics and Famine Administration under the Government of ^ g (^ven* 
India. That on this officer should be imposed the duty of bringing before the Govern- meat of 

O 4 India. 
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ment of India as, early a$ possible the several propositions contained in this Report, so 
that decisions may be arrived at without any unnecessary loss of time on the principal 
points that have been raised. 3?h6 establishment of the corresponding special depart- 
ments under the various Local Governments should, we think, then be made to follow 
as speedily as practicable ; and the responsibility be placed on those Governments in 
like manner to take up, for the earliest possible decision, all further subsidiary questions 
remaining for Settlement, , after the general outlines of the policy to be followed in 
dealing w|th famine relief, and measures of protection ahd prevention shall have been 
laid down by" the Government of India and Secretary of State. 
Hope ex- 4. We, may be pardoned for expressing the hope that the magnitude of this subject 

Erased of and its intricacy may not be permitted to stand in the way of the early practical 
Iy f d °hat- adoption of whatever remedial measures are now approved, and that the well known 
leV^rremediai dangers of attempting too much, or of postponing all action till all doubt is removed, 
Leasuresaie and of prolonging discussion in the vain expectation <)f obtaining complete unifqrmity 
Improved. 0 f judgment, may in this case be s^voided^ 

MCHABD STRACHEY. 
JAMES CAIRD. 
H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 
H. E SULLIVAN. 
J- B. PEILK 
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Note of Dissent by Mr, Sullivan from? Opinions expressed in this 

Report. 



On the Incidence of Taxation, the true character of the Land Hevenue, and the 
proprietary right of the State in the Soil 

1. In a speech delivered before the Legislative Council of India, in February I860* 
the late Mr, Wilson, when, in his capacity of Finance Minister, he introduced a bill 
for the levy of a license ,du£y and a tax on incomes, made the statement that the 
opium revenue of India could " in no sense be called a tax," and that the land 
revenue could M only be regarded as rent/' As these views have been adopted in the 
Report, 1 propose briefly to record my reasons for considering that they are unsound. 

2. In propounding the above theory Mr, Wilson desired to show that the natives of 
India being but lightly taxed, were able to submit to a further contribution to the 
necessities of the State, and as it has been suggested, at paragraph 180 of the first 
part of our Report, that additional cesses should be imposed on the agricultural 
classes of Bombay and Madras to meet the cost of protecting those provinces from the 
effects of drought, I presume that in adopting his ideas on the subject my colleagues 
have the same object in view. 1 wish I could see my way to arriving at the same 
conclusions, but as it is a fact that in most parts of India, and especially in the 
above-named provinces, the agricultural classes already contribute largely to the public 
revenues, a proposal to increase their burdens cannot be hastily accepted, and the 
iaere assertion that the deductions which are now made from their profits are not of 
the nature of taxation will not put them in a position to bear additional imposts 
which, if no such deductions were made, might not press heavily on them. They 
luaow that year by year they have to pay a certain amount to the official tax-gatherer, 
and it is a matter of indifference to them by what name their contribution is known to 
economists. The distinction aimed at in the Report is fa* too subtle for the mind of 
the Indiail taxpayer to appreciate, even if it had an accurate basis to rest on, and 
this, notwithstanding that the high authority of Mr, Wilson can be cited in its favour, 
I am inclined to doubt. 

3. I, am at a loss to understand how the revenue derived by the Government of 
India from, the opium monopoly can be Said to be ^in ho proper sense raised by 
taxation// (See Chap. L, Section VII., of Fart II., pages 89-93.) There is no 
question as to opium being a # valuable product of the so^l, which in spite of a 
wy heavy duty is in great and increasing demand;" and) it is equally certain 
that were the^ present restrictions on its manufacture ^n<| , sale removed a con- 
siderable portion of the nine millions which now form a principal asset of the 
public revenue would go into the pockets of the agricultural and mercantile classes. 
By intercepting^ these profits it seems perfectly clear to me that a/ heavy tax* is 
imposed by the St^te on this branch of agricsjiltural and commercial industry, a tax far 
exceeding in amount the share of produce and profits which by prescription the 
ruling power in India is entitled to claim. When the matter was discussed at a 
meeting of the Commission it was alleged that the profits of the monopoly were 
derived from the foreign consumers, and to a large extent this is doubtless correct ; 
but I contend that if the monopoly were abolished the growers could command their 
own terms with the merchants, and as the growth and manufacture of the commodity 
ij confined to a comparatively limited tract of* country, there would be keen 
(Lmpetition amongst the latter to secure it in view of the enhanced profits* to be 
Obtained from the trade being thrown open. To maintain the proposition that tjie 
o^)ium revenue is hot in any way raised by taxation of the people of India it must 
tye shown that the price paid by Government to the growers is as much as they would 
receive if there were no State monopoly,' and that *the merchants' profits suffer, no 
diminution thereby ; and until this is satisfactorily demonstrated the elimination of 
this item must in my opinion vitiate any calculation of the incidence of taxation. 

4. Still more earnestly do / I protest against the process of reasoning by which it is 
sought to uphold the theory put forward by Mr, Wilson that the land revenue of 
India is of the nature of rent, and is not raised by taxation. Rent is a payment made 
by the occupier of a property to the owner for the use of the same, and to establish 
tie above position it must be shown that the ownership of the soil in India vests in- 
th<p State. Mr. Wilson did not venture on such a statement, possibly because a few 
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weeks before he made his speech" a bill had been introduced into the Legislative 
Council to amend an existing Act for the acquisition by Government of find for 
public purposes ; but it is directly asserted in the Report. It is there stated that »* ttfe 
" land revenue is therefore with more, 1 propriety regarded as a rent paid by a tenant 
'* often a highly favoured tenant, to the paramount owner than as a tax paid by tlu? 
" owner to the State." This idea of the Government -of India being a vast landed 
proprietor, and the, occupiers of the soil its tenants, was repeatedly brought forward 
in the course of ourdiscttssipns/and, although opposed by me to the best of my ability 
has found expression here and elsewhere w the Eeport. % therefore, now place on 
record my reasons, for dissenting from a;, -doctrine for which I believe there is no 
historical foundation, which the. action of. Government itself goes to disprove and 
which ifraccepted? might lead to most mischievpus results. 

5. In support of thetheor/ of the proprietary right of the State in the soil it is 
stated in paragraph 2, page, 90, that by " immemorial and unquestioned prescription 
" the Government is entitled to receive from, the occupier of the land whatever portion 
« it requires of the surplus profit, left after defraying the expenses of cultivation" 
If for the sentence .which I have italicised the words "'a certain fixed portion" be 
substituted, the claim of jth© State weuld. be correctly represented. That foreign 
conquerors did by force take such portion as they required may be conceded, but it°is 
inaccurate to say that. they were entitled to do so., The claim of the State is distinctly 
limited ; by Menu, the, oldest authority on the subject. He says,* f'TKo revenue 

-fl consists. of a, share of grain, and of all other agricultural produce 

" On grain, one-twelfth, one-eighth, one-sixth, according to the. soil and the labour 
" necessary to" cultivate it A ^his also^naybe raised in cases of emergency, even as 
" far as one-fourth."" Now here there is pot a word which can be twisted to show 
that the State *ha& any right oi ownership, in the soil J all that it is entitled to is a 
certain fixed share of the produce; and on this ancient right, and on this only, our 
system of land revenue settlement is based, as'were those which we found in existence 
when the country came under our rule. Coming down from Jlcnu to our own times, 
let us see if the British Government has ever asserted a general right of ownership 
in the land* When railways were first commenced in India one of the concessions 
made by the State was tffib provision, free of charge to the companies, of the requisite 
land. If, as represented in the Report, the Government was " the paramount owner," 
and the agricultural .community merely its tenants, all that it had to do was to 
exercise its rights of ownership, give its tenants notice to quit, and hand over the 
land to the railway companies. But so unconscious was it of having such rights, that 
.legislation was had recourse to, and^ in 1850,, 1857, I860, and 1870 Acts were passed 
to enable the Govgrmaenl; to acquire land for public purposes, and an elaborate code 
of procedure was framed to regulate the mode *of acquisition and the price to 
be paid by Government to. the owners; And if. further evidence be thought necessary 
to support my view as ; to the relative positions of the.Government and the people of 
India in regard to iihe land, I , turn to that, chapter of bur Beport which treats of 
tenures, and ask attention to paragraph 3, .page, 111, where the position of the ryot in 
the Madras Presidency is described. ,Hi% proprietary right in 'the, 'soil is there fully 
recognised, and it is explained "that he is absolutely free to let, mortgage, sell, devise 
or otherwise alienate his holding j and* to 'this maybe added that .he also has full 
liberty .to fell timber and to *opeu' mines and quarries thereon, nor is there any 
restriction as to his mode of farming or the description of crops he may raise. I defy 
anyone to show that the rights of the Indian iandholder, under wlhatever name ho may 
be. known in various parts of the eountryv are here overstated, and I submit that the 
'■exercise of all or anyjof them is inconsistent with the position of a "tenant of the State, 
; which.is that assigned to 3bim in the fteport.* If the foregoing be correct, what vestige 
" of ownersbip'/in the soil remains tb> the- Government ? That it is practically nil is 

shown by the fact above referred to, that legislation was necessary to enable the State 
to acquire" by* purehase the, rights of the people in the land. If then the State be not 
the owner, the people cannot be its tenants^ nor can the share of the produce of 
the land which they , contribute towards, the public necessity be designated rent. It is, 
therefore, a tax* and as 1 such must be taken inte account in calculating the incidence 
oftaxatioru 

Xiocal Financial Responsibility and Local Taxation. 

# * 

6. Section "VTL of the first part of the Beport, pages 56-59, is devoted to setting 
forth the advantages of local financial responsibility in the administration of famine 
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relief, arid as conducive to judicious economy^ such a policy has my cordial support. 
But whilst agreeing to this, as a general principle, I wish to guard myself against 
I appearing to assent to any proposal which, in order to carry out the doctrine, aims at 
Jan enhancement of local burdens irrespective of the consideration whether each and 
| ftfery province is equally able to bear the addition. The main object to be kept in 
*tiew is, to use the words of our instructions, " how far it is possible for Government 
f f by its action to diminish the severity of famine, or to v place the people in a better 
1 u condition for enduring them/' and it seems to me that we shall not attain this end 
hfc, (induiy pressing on the resources of the Inhabitants of any particular tract in time 
Ojf prosperity* The difficulties in the way qf a development of this system of local 
financial responsibility are fully recognised \ at paragraphs 173 and 17* o£ the first 
oart of our Report, and the Government pi India have declared that such respon* 
Ability must be limited by the power of each province to protect its people against 
;amine and to meet the cost of relief. Jn making proposals, therefore, for any 
^articular province which will entail additional taxation^ the ability of the inhabitants 
>f the locality to bear it must be carefully considered. It does not follow because the 
ncidence of taxation when it is distributed over 185 millions is individually light, 
hat the pressure is uniform. Some may have to bear less than their proper share 
>£ the burden whilst others are upduly weighted. In the proposal to levy additional 
fixes on the landed classes of Bombay and Madras, which finds expression at 
paragraph 180, page 58, of Part L, this' necessary discrimination has not been exer- 
jiscd. At paragraph 10, page 93, of Part II., it is stated that the share of general 
fixation borne by the landed classes, including -the land rfreuue, is about five 
hillings and sixpence per head, and a further calculation, shows that the incidence of 
|nd revenue and local cesses connected jvith ( the land is only three shillings and 
lancpenee. This is based on the -assumption, borne out by the census returns, that 
(he proportion of the agricultural class to the whole population of India is about 
t5 per cent., and so far I do not challenge the accuracy of the calculation. But when 
t e come to estimate the burden which th6 landed classes of each province have to 
) iar we find" that the above measure of individual incidence pto longer holds good, 
3 take first, for the sake of comparison, the North- Wes|prn Provinces and Bombay. 
u reference to the Census JLeturns of 1871-2 will show that in the former province 
tie land revenue and local cesses amount to 4,773,020?., which, distributed amongst 
an agricultural population of 17,376,967, gives an incidence per 'head of about 5$. In 
the latter province 4,188,613 persons have fo pay 3,158,763/*, or about 15s. per head. 
Hi the North-Western Provinces the agricultural population is more than half of 
ijie total population, and in Bombay it is about one-fourth. If a comparison be insti- 
tuted of the individual incidence of' the land revenue as regards adult males engaged 
hi agriculture, the extent 'to which the amount Varies in Afferent parts of the Empire 
ii* j^ilarly^htwi^ In Bengal ^nL Assam tha land revenue and local cesses amount 
to 3,946,289/., and Ihe ntnnber of male adults employed in agriculture is 11,690,478, 
^hich gives the incidence per head at 6a. 6d. In Madras the land revenue and local 
ctsses amount to 4,930,649/., and the adult males employed in agriculture number 
0,958,492, giving an incidence per head of 14*. . These figures, I think, clearly show 
tlat the lightness of the general incidence of taxation cannot be accepted as a proof 
oi the ability^ of eacl^ and all of the ^provinces which make up the Indian Empire to 
support additional burdens, nor does the circumstance of such having been imposed 
w|thout undue pressure in Northern India and Bengal two years ago prove that 
tt|i adoption of similar measures ip. Bombay and Madras would hot unfairly tax the 
resources of the agriculturists in those provinces ; for even if it be admitted that the 
splcial causes which in 1878 were held to be sufficient to exempt them from the 
adlitional rates on land have ceased to operate, the fact still remains that their 
ag icultural profits are already far more heavily taxed. 

H. E* Sullivan. 
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